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Automobile Premiums. 
Of Fire Insurers Are 
Better Than Expected 


Higher Insurable Values Tending to 
Offset Adverse Effects of Rate 
Cuts Last Year 


LOSS COSTS RISE SHARPLY 


Higher Prices of Labor, Shortage of 
Spare Parts Tend to Hold Up 
Loss Ratios This Year 








Those who feared that the production 
of automobile fire, theft, collision and 
comprehensive insurance business would 
drop off drastically this year, due to war 
restrictions on the use of cars gener- 
ally, are being pleasantly disappointed. 
Production is holding up much _ better 
than expected, with reference, of course, 
to agency business. Financed automo- 
bile premiums are practically out of the 
picture for the duration with the rela- 
tively small exception of sales of sec- 
ond-hand cars on a time basis. There 
is at present a sales campaign on in 
the Middle West and Pacific Coast 
where war workers are having a difficult 
time securing all the cars they need. 

\ survey of several leading automo- 
hile writing companies reveals that pre- 
miums being received from regular 
agency channels are little, if any, below 
the level of last year. It is true that 
hundreds of thousands of cars have been 


taken off the road and put in storage 
by owners who concluded that operating 
costs were out of proportion to the 


cuefits to be derived from limited driv- 
ing. Likewise, premiums rates were re- 
(duced late last year to compensate for 
reduced driving by holders of A and B 
sas raiion coupons. All in all the out- 
look for selling automobile insurance 
Was not particularly encouraging. 


Old Cars Have Higher Values 


lt several factors have changed the 
ure tor agents and brokers who are 
(ick to perceive sales opportunities 
n they Present themselves. In the 
hi place insurable values of automo- 
are not depreciating in accordance 
the fixed scales of other years. 
the contrary, much higher prices are 
paid for second hand cars than 
prevailed for years and insurance 
anies are insuring automobiles on 
‘asis of current established values, 
ite the age factor. This tends to 
' premiums, as well as potential lia- 
, on a higher level. Agents and 
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..+ Or will you augment your premiums in 1943 
with Rent Insurance, Additional Living Expense 
Endorsements, Extended Coverage, and above all, 
an increase in the amount of protection to meet 


the rise in values? 
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Buying the Boy Shoes 


Most of us have only a vague idea of what 13 billion dollars 
would look like—the amount of the Second War Bond Loan. And 
when someone says that a 60 ton tank costs $120,000, that still 
seems out of reach. But certainly each of us can afford enough to 
buy some of the needed supplies. 


We can give thought to that boy who used to live next door, 
whose father was always having to buy the youngster new shoes. 
That boy, grown up, is now in the U. S. Army. 
to provide money so that his Uncle Sam can keep buying him new 


Somebody has 


shoes. A pair of service shoes cost $3.85. 


He'll also need a wool coat costing $10.56, trousers at $5.75, 








and a wool overcoat at $14.82. Underwear for him will cost $2.65, 
socks 26 cents, gloves $1.09; and he'll need a water canteen at $1.06, 
a raincoat at $5.35, a blanket at $5.13. It will require $2.99 for 
his half a pup tent, and $1.00 for an entrenchment shovel for dig- 


sing fox holes, and $3.18 to buy a steel helmet to protect his head. 


When we think of War Bonds, let us think of actual lads we 
know who have to be outfitted and equipped. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
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Dewey Signs Expense 
Amendment Bill 213; 


Vetoes Guertin Bill 


Governor’s Signature Makes Possi- 


ble More Latitude in Com- 
pensation of Agents 


SUBJECT MUCH DISCUSSED 





Dewey Says Valuation Measure 
Needs More Study Although It 
Has Been Reviewed Four Years 


Two New York State legislative events 
of considerable importance to the insur- 
ance business were the signing by Gov- 
ernor Dewey last Friday of the bill 
amending the expense limitation law af- 
fecting costs of obtaining new business, 
and the Governor’s veto also last week 
of the Guertin model bill which aims to 
set up a different method of valuing 
policies and to make legal in all states 
a modern mortality table for valuation. 
It also introduces reforms in the non- 
forfeiture statutes. The Guertin bill, 
named after the actuary of New Jer- 
sey’s Department of Banking and Insur- 
ance, is the work of a joint committee of 
actuaries of Insurance Departments and 
companies, has now become law in Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey and New Mex- 
ico while it awaits signatures of Gov- 
ernors in Maryland and Massachusetts. 

Expense Limitation Change 

Much importance attaches to the 
amended Section 213 of the New York 
law (formerly Section 97). At the re- 
cent agency compensation conference 
held by New York State managers and 
general agents these agency heads 
thought that the amended Section 213 
will pave the way, within the maximum 
limits of obtaining new business, for 
adoption of a new system of agency 
compensation which will be more satis- 
factory to the field forces of the nation 
than the present system. Greater em- 
phasis can now be placed on stability of 
income for the agent, persistency of 
business and reward for adequate ser- 
vice to old policyholders. 

Section 213 

One series of amendments to Section 
213 enables companies to pay higher 
than the otherwise maximum renewal 
commissions on policies on which the 
first year commissions paid are lower 
than the maximum allowed under the 
law. The additional renewals permitted 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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For FIFTY YEARS you have guided the destiny of Acacia Mutual. In so doing, you have brought 


us, as Acacia field men, unique and far-reaching benefits. 


A few of the advantages you have given us during this half century are— 


* An ever-increasing monthly income based on volume of business in force, an income 
with no automatic terminations to put a limit on our earnings. 


¢ A substantial twice-a-year bonus for quality business, a bonus that grows constantly 


through the years. 


* Disability and death benefits to protect us and our families. 
* A retirement plan to assure us a comfortable income in old age. 
* An additional war-time allowance to help us meet today’s increasing living costs and 


taxes. 


¢ A matchless product—participating life insurance at non-participating rates. 


Anp MORE THAN THIS you have given us in- 
spiration and leadership that have enabled us to sell 
more life insurance per man than any agency force 
in the United States. We have dedicated this year, 
your Golden Anniversary cs Acacia’s directing head, 
to you. Our appreciation of your courage and vision 


will be shown by the tangible results we shall obtain. 


Through these results we shall express our gratitude 
not only for the lifetime of security your ideals have 
brought us but also for the many practical ways in 
which you have enabled us to render greater service 
to our fellowmen. We pledge you, therefore, that we 
shall make your Golden Anniversary the greatest 


year in the history of a great company. 


For the Field Force of ACACIA MUTUAL 


THE FIELD ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


a/ pone) Ut the 


anager, Los Angeles 


leone) lacks 


Manager, Philadelphia 





Manager, Baltimore 


Manager, Oakland 






. ¢ 
Manager, Youngstown 


Wittram Montcomery, President 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Equitable of Towa Holds Regional Meeting 


Farm Real Estate Yield, Equitable of Ia., 


in New York 





8.17% in 1942, Says F.W. Hubbell 


By Clarence Axman 


red W. Hubbell, Equitable of Iowa 
president, in New York last week for 
the company’s Eastern regional meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, is one of the 
company presidents who in addressing 
his field representatives, “makes good 
before he starts.” Two reasons are 
background and success. Of the third 
veneration of Hubbells of Iowa, his 
grandfather, Frederick M. Hubbell, was 
not only founder of the company sev- 
enty-six years ago and policyholder No. 
1, but he lived to be a nonagenarian. As 
no one sees more of the turnover in 
American business life than do insur- 
ance production forces they are fas- 
cinated by great longevity of business 
institutions. Fred W. Hubbell was out 
of college and with the company some 
time before Grandfather Hubbell died, 
so he has had a lot of tradition to live 
up to, a fact which has always guided 
him. 


So’:d 232 Farms in 1942 


Another reason why Fred Hubbell is 
so attentively heard by the field, espe- 
cially in the East, is because he is sure 
to tell them something about the situ- 
ation on the farms. Iowa is the heart 
of agriculture, farms and food are as 
closely linked as were Damon and 
Pythias, and farmers and farms are cur- 
rent paramount attention attracters. 
That was especially noticeable at the 
regional meeting in New York last week. 
There were some present from rural 
communities, but most attending were 
from the cities. Fred W. is a Harvard 
man and a city man, but he couldn’t 
hold his particular post without being 
an authority on the farm situation. 


Well, the farmers are in a good spot 
with plenty of money. As far as the 
Equitable of Iowa is concerned its yiela 
on its farm real estate last year was 
8.17%, Mr. Hubbell said. At the end 
of 1942 the company had 313 farms. 
During 1942 it sold 232 farms at a profit 
of $213,000. By April 15 the company 
sold ninety of the 313 farms. De- 
mand for good farms appears to be 
steadily increasing and at good prices. 
ne of the most interesting aspects 
of the farm investment field is the 
alount of heavy repayments being made 
by the farmers on their loans. With 
the Equitable 17.4% of its assets are in 
lowa farm mortgages, a contrast to 
filicen years ago when almost 60% of 
assets were invested in farm mort 
s. More than 90% of the farms 

by foreclosure have been resold 
Dv the company in the last ten years. 
Di to heavy repayments on their mort- 
gaces by farmers the Equitable has net 
i | it possible to maintain the amount 
Which it had invested in such loans even 
t h in 1942 it purchased 598 new 
n gages. Net yield of the company 
( s farm mortgages in 1942 was 3.64% 
he farmers are in better spirits than 
have been for some years,” said 
Mi Hubbell. “The outlook is very good 
¢ pt for the manpower situation and 

Scarcity of farm equipment al- 
th it is somewhat easier to obtain 
ic tools. aay on freezing bill should 
De a benefit to farmers.” 
€ assets of Equitable of Iowa are 
divled into thirteen different classi- 
Ncotions, with less than 20% of its as- 
“e's In any classification. The assets 
“© represented by more than 13,000 
different items, showing the widespread 





FRED W. 


HUBBELL 


diversification. Yield on entire 
portfolio in 1942 was 3.62%. 

Has $15,225,000 of Second War Bonds 

Mr. Hubbell displayed some interest- 
ing charts illustrating investment trends. 
The percentage of real estate owned to 
assets decreased in the fifteen year 
period, 1928-1942, from 54% to 3.3%. 
During the depression the amount of 
real estate acquired, largely through 
foreclosure, grew rapidly until it was 
14% in 1934. That real estate at all 
times has yielded a good return to the 
company. 

Mr. Hubbell said that the company 
had subscribed for $15,225,000 of the 
Second War Bond issue and. predicted 
that this would be followed up with 
substantial future purchases as the war 
requires. Present holdings of U. S. 
Government securities are nearly a quar- 
ter of its total assets. 

“Our motives in making these large 
Government issue investments are nat- 
urally based on patriotism,” said Presi- 
dent Hubbell, “but they are good in- 
vestments, too.” 

Company’s income last year from pre- 
miums and interest amounted to $30,- 
473,000. Payments to policyholders (in- 
cluding the increase in policy reserves) 
and beneficiaries were its largest on 

$21,732,000. 

Present Day Job of Agents 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Hub- 
bell said that he was confident of the 
future. Best way to prepare for it is to 
build strongly today. He said no one 
could doubt that after the war there 
will be innumerable problems, including 
some tough ones to solve, and these in- 
clude the hel» which this nation will 
extend to the rehabilitation of wartor; 
Europe, but that the country has the 
brains, resources and courage to accom 
nlish its share of the rehabilitation tack 
he did not for a moment doubt and it 
would also master other situations of 
the postwar period as thew arise. He 
was sure that industry will be able to 
reconvert its plants back into their for- 
mer status of meeting the country’s in- 
dustrial needs, and it was likewise his 
belief that, because of the wartime 
processing experience, many new ave- 
nues of expansion helpful to employ- 
ment would follow in the peacetime era. 

“Just what the new avenues are it is 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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R. C. MeCankie Discusses 
Life Policy Contracts 


GOOD FAITH OF ALL REQUIRED 


Verbal Statements to Agents, Not in 
Contract, Cause Misunderstandings; 
Growth of Non-medical; Limits 
R. C. McCankie, underwriting vice 
president and actuary, Equitable of 
lowa, in his address to Eastern regional 
meeting at Waldorf Astoria last week, 
said that the basis of the life insur- 
ance policy contract is the application 
made in good faith by the applicant and 
accepted in equally good faith by the 
company, both parties being represented 
by an agent who, however, is not a 
party to the contract. Understandings, 
or verbal statements, made to the agent, 
when not contained in the contract are 
too frequently causes of misunderstand- 
ing by the beneficiary after the insured’s 
death. Particularly in that regard the 
company provides that it will issue a 
limited amount to individuals in the 
services who have the limit of Govern- 
ment insurance. If they do not have 
this limit, but. still insist upon taking 
insurance, the Equitable requests a 
statement over the applicant’s signature 
indicating that he understands that the 
company’s policy on him limits the 
amount payable in certain contingencie 8} 
and that no limitation is contained in 
the National Service Life Insurance. 
Reason for emphasizing this point was 
that in the event of a claim any agent 
would be much better off with the evi- 
dence that the insured understood the 
conditions of the contract he was buy- 
ing, and not merely the unsupported 
testimony of the agent made to satisfy 

the beneficiary. 


Non-medical 

The Equitable of Iowa adopted non- 
medical on July 1, 1942, having always 
required medical examinations during 
the previous seventy-five years of the 
company’s history. 

The war emergency forced the adop- 
tion of non-medical and it was done 
without having the time for as much 
consideration as the company would 
have liked. It appreciated that certain 
modifications were inevitably necessary, 
but after a period of six months and 
considerable discussion with the gen- 
eral agents the company feels that non- 
medical is now functioning on a liberal 
and satisfactory basis. A number of 
the companies have adopted non-medi- 
cal since the Equitable entered that field. 
With the Equitable, non-medical is lim- 
ited to Age 40 and under. It began 
issuing it in the rural agencies where 
there was an especial difficulty in find- 
ing available doctors. Then in latter 
part of October it was extended to all 
other areas where company operates. 

In the last six months of 1942 the 
company wrote 1.282 non-medical ap 
plications by $1,958,000. Of those a» 
plications 1,210 were approved and _poli- 
cies issued stand: ird. Thirty were issued 
subsequent to undergoing an examina- 
tion. Forty-two were declined, a_per- 
centage of 3.3% which compares with 
3.4% on medically examined business of 
1941 under Age 40. 

The company is trying to discourage 
changes and amendments to policies be- 
cause of the increasing shortage of 
trained personnel. The speaker cited 
the situation in Canada where the Can- 
adian Life Insurance Officers Associa 
tion has distributed some suggested 
rules for companies one of which dis- 
courages policy changes unless abso 
lutely necessary. 


$10,000 Limit on Those in the War 
Service 
The Equitable imposes a $10,000 limit 
on individuals in the service or who 
are in a draft classification of 1-A. The 
speaker said: 
“It is true that our war clause pro- 





tects us during the actual overseas serv- 
ice, but it does not protect us from a 
deferred excessive mortality which may 
be anticipated as result of war service. 
We, therefore, feel that our limitation 
of $10,000 i is entirely justified.” 

The company asks for an aviation 
blank in case of individuals applying 
for Accidental Death benefit who have 
participated in passenger flying. Pas- 
senger flying experience does not war- 
rant the issue of Accidental Death 
benefit at standard rates if any material 
amount of flying is done. The com- 





R. C. McCANKIE 


pany, therefore, has to consider whether 
to grant a standard, a rated policy or 
decline it altogether. 

Income Disability Benefits 

Another question which the field asks 
the company is why it limits income 
disability benefits and waiver of pre- 
miums. This divides itself into two 
parts: 

First, as relating to those 
military service: 

Second, a limitation in amount to $100 
monthly income in the Equitable and 
not more than $500 monthly in all com- 
panies. The speaker said there was 
significance in the experience after the 
last war when during a peried of twenty 
years following the Armistice new vet- 
erans’ hospitals were opened with au- 
thorized capacities of 100,000 beds and 
with 86,000 actually available. There is 
no reason to think that more hospital 
accommodations may not be necessary 
subsequent to the present conflict. Fur- 
thermore, it is difficult to distinguish 
what disabilities result because of mili- 
tary service, and what disabilities have 
not originated in that way. Already we 
know of individuals who have been dis- 
charged from military service because 
of disabilities, who have never left this 
country, and their disability presumably 
was practically in effect before engag- 
ing in military service, but may have 
been aggravated by that service. 

The company is not willing to con- 
sider disability benefits on military or 
potential military cases. Company’s rea- 
son for reducing income disability bene- 
fit to $100 a month is of historical in- 
terest. Prior to 1929 majority of the 
companies issued this benefit, but as a 
result of their unfortunate experiences 
a large number of companies discon- 
tinued writing income disability bene- 


liable to 


“We have always tried to relate the 
amount of income benefit permissible to 
a reasonable figure; i.e, not in excess 
of 50% of the applicant’s earned in- 
come, including waiver of premium not 
in excess of 65% of such income,” he 
explained. 

“In limiting the amount of benefits to 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Ray E. Fuller’s Analogy; 
“Keep on Beam” Idea 


A LESSON FROM AVIATION FIELD 


How It Applies to Insurance Sales; War 
Industry Prospects Also 
Discussed 


vice president and su- 


Fuller, 


perintendent of 


Ray E. 
agencies, Equitable of 
regional conference 
here of that company last week took as 
must of “Keep 
explaining how it should 
selling. In the 


lowa, addressing the 


his theme the aviation, 


on the Beam,” 


apply to life insurance 

















RAY E. FULLER 


old davs the phrase was “Keep on the 
lor flyers, 
ht to keep on the beam. 

“When we are on the beam,” Mr. 
Fuller said, “we are — the right 
course of action. We are humming, so 
to speak; we have the proper mental 
attitude. We are accomplishing results. 
We know we are making a contribution 
to our community. We have the proper 
perspective toward one another; toward 
the business, the agency, the policy- 
holders, the prospective clients. We are 
not influenced by negative factors which 
spell defeat—factors of negative think- 
ing, lack of response, not having loy- 
alty.” 

Mr. Fuller did not think that basic 
methods of individual prospecting should 


Trail.” it is absolutely neces- 


sary in a flig 


be changed, ones which have always 
been found satisfactory, and agents 
should stick pretty closely to them. 


The War Worker Market 


As far as war workers are concerned, 
concentration should be largely on ex- 
ecutives and key men, the technical ad- 
visors staffs, plant foremen, supervisors 
skilled workers. 

“Cultivate this market just as if these 
men were producing peacetime commod- 
ities,” he said. “The better class of war 
workers will continue after the war as 
basically good citizens and will want to 


cling to the life insurance which has 
been sold them. Many of the plants 
now so busy will continue busy as there 


will be new demands in new directions.” 

While agents should not change their 
fundamental procedure in selling they, 
of course, must give more thought to 
how they are going to manage their 
time, how to get places and how to can- 
vass the places they reach, the speaker 
said. Always, the thought must be kept 
in mind by the agent that he is furnish- 
ing the individual security which can be 
obtz uined in no other way than through 
life insurance. 


Cheubad! Gilden Want 


Home As They Knew It 


E. E. COOPER TALK TO PARENTS 


Argument for Sale of Additional Insur- 
ance Which Makes Return of 
Sons Not Disappointing 
combat forces is 
swayed by the dominant thought that 
he wants to do his share in defeating 
the enemy as thoroughly and as quickly 


Every man in the 


as possible, and then go home.  Re- 
clining in fox holes and tossing about 
in his blanket at night he thinks and 


dreams of home, whether it be a house 
on the main street or a cottage on the 
wrong side of the tracks. That being 
the case, he is going to experience a ter- 
rific anti-climax and sadness if he finds 
on his return to America that the home 
is not as he left it, or if there is no 
home to greet him. 

These facts being evident, 
lesson for life insurance agents, said 
Earl E. Cooper, assistant agency vice- 
president, Equitable of Iowa, talking in 
New York at Eastern regional meeting 
of company last week. He saw an ad- 
ditional responsibility for heads of fam- 
ilies to see that the home is maintained. 
Mr. Cooper outlined a sample talk 
which, repeated to fathers, he said 
would sell insurance. It ran as follows: 

When Soldier Returns 


“You want to do everything you can 
for your boy. You are old enough to 
remember what happened in the last 
war when so many of the returning sol- 
diers could not find jobs, or had diffi- 
culty in making readjustment. You, of 
course, would want to do everything you 
can to get him settled satisfactorily in 
his new environ. But have you stopped 
to consider what will happen if you are 
not here when he returns, with the result 
that he will not only have to find his 
own job but must take on the extra re- 
sponsibility which you have been as- 
suming? You are carrying some life 
insurance, but an additional policy will 
help tide over that situation although it 
may be only for a small amount, say 
$2,500 or $3,000 or $5,000. It may mean 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure for your boy. On the other hand, 
if you are here you can cash in the 
policy if you want to. It would have 
some cash value, and you can turn that 
over to him, if need be. Anyway, there 
is some place in your insurance program 
where you will find that an additional 
policy will be helpful in the future.” 

Mr. Cooper 
rationing is a liesalae. 


there is a 


gave several reasons why 
He particularly 


dwelt on taking advantage of the tele- 
phone. It will save many formal calls 
formerly made; will stop calls where 
prospect or insured is not at home; will 


often accomplish what a call did in days 
before Pearl Harbor. 





McCankie on Contracts 


(Continued from Page 3) 


65% we feel that we are very liberal 
because such benefits are not taxable. 
It would not take much of an increase 
in present tax rate (which is sure to 
come), or a decrease in the applicant’s 
income, to wipe out this 35% differ- 
ential. In that event, a_ policyholder 


could actually receive more net income 
from the disability benefit than by con- 
tinuing in an active condition.” 


MUTUAL LIFE DONATES SPACE 


The Mutual Life of New York, which 
recently made available without charge 
the second floor of 512 Fifth Avenue to 
the American Women’s Voluntary Serv- 
ices, Inc., has granted that organization 
additional rent-free space in the store at 
39 West 57th Street for use as Execu- 
tive Offices. 








Equitable of Iowa Holds Regional Meeting 


in New York 





High ieee for J. C. Deibler 

































JOHN C. DEIBLER 
Attending regional convention here 
last week of Equitable of Iowa was 


John C. Deibler who living in the small 
town of Elizabethville, Pa., (P. B. Rice 
agency, Harrisburg), was presented at 
the dinner with the “Hall of Honor 
Award” by President Hubbell. This is 
highest. recognition to a field representa- 
tive of the company, conferment of the 
honor denoting pre-eminence among all 
agents as reflected in length of service, 
production, conservation and average 
size policy. Before going into life in- 
surance Mr. Deibler was in retail mer- 
chandising and teaching. He has been a 
member of company’s One-a-Week Club 
for more than 645 weeks. 


President Hubbell 


(Continued from Page 3) 

not necessary to try and figure out at 
this time and on this occasion,” Mr. 
Hubbell said. “Of some of them we are 
sure, such as aeroplane passenger and 
freight- carrying probabilities, but what 
most interests us is our own particular 
job. And that is to obtain a satisfactory 
business for 1943, an all out, every day 
effort to employ our best energies. We 
must gear our present efforts to pres- 
ent day conditions, ignoring the future 
problems until they are with us. If we 
do our job today as it should be done 
the future will take care of itself. 

“This much we know—from the stand- 
point of the field the market is a bril- 
liant one. 

“It is only necessary to observe the 
superficial aspects as we note them here 
in this city where we are spending a 
few days. Everywhere we find that a 
tremendous amount of money is avail- 
able for spending and is being spent. 
We need only try to enter a first class 
restaurant, a theatre with a good show 
being presented, or attempt to shop in 
any of the principal stores of New 
York. At night we are confronted by 
mobs of people in holiday mood, spend- 
ing more than they have spent for years. 
The legitimate objective for many of 
those dollars should be life insurance 
protection. 

“Every man 





who today is sold insur- 
ance to meet a need will in years to 
come bless the agent who located and 
sold him. There are fewer agents to 
sell insurance; not enough to go around. 
Therefore, you in the field, being fortu- 
nate enough to sell insurance at the 
present time, should waste no time or 
effort in meeting your responsibility. It 
is a golden opportunity, such as could 
only present itself in a period of tre- 
mendous crisis and emergency. Let us 


60 Cos. Have Pensions 


For Field, Says Hedges 


TALKS AT WALDORF ASTORIA 
11 Cos. Have Adopted Service Fees for 


Beyond Renewal Period; Tells 
Nat'l. Ass’n. Value 


Herbert Hedges, general agent, |: qu'- 
table Life of Iowa in Kansas City and 
vice president of the National 
tion of Life Underwriters, told the mem- 
bers of the Eastern regional of the 
company meeting in New York at \Val- 
dorf-Astoria last week some facts rela- 
tive to the association, illustrating why 
membership in it is of value to the en- 
tire field force. 

Mr. Hedges said the association has 
for years presented facts giving reasons 
why there should be more regularity of 
income for field men and that they 
should have better protection after 
reaching the age of 65. He said that 
more than sixty companies now have a 
pension for field men. Also, the asso- 
ciation has brought attention of compa- 
nies to the fairness of having service 
fees paid beyond the usual renewal 


Associa- 


period. Eleven companies had adopted 
some form of service fee beyond that 
period, he said. 


He told what the Association has done 
before Congressional committees in 
Washington relative to changes in taxa- 
tion. When the last Federal tax bill 
was up for consideration there were 
eight points advocated by the National 
Association and in seven of them the 
National Association’s viewpoint was 
adopted. The $40,000 special exemption 
for life insurance was lost. It was in 
the bill at 2 o’clock one afternoon and 
at 8 o’clock at night it was out. 

Mr. Hedges explained some of the 
educational activities of the association. 
He also reviewed the manpower situa- 
tion and was not pessimistic as to what 
would be the status of the agent in being 
considered a necessary factor in the 
American way. He told of the great 
work agents are doing in the War Bond 
sales. 

Theme of Love Appeal and Babies 

After discussing the activities of the 
National Association Mr. Hedges re- 
verted to his role as general agent ot 
life insurance, and gave a good sales 
talk. He said that agents should never 
forget that love appeal and babies sell 
more commodities than anything else 1 
the world. He didn’t think the appeal 
of life insurance differed in geographical 
locations, whether the salesman is in @ 
small town or a big one. The appeal o! 
life insurance is universal. What ap- 
peals in the Ozarks appeals in the met- 
ropolitan cities as well. He called at- 
tention to the advertisements in national 
magazines of those who sell consumer 
goods. Different ads are not inserted 1 
different parts of the country. 





GOOD WISHES FOR J. A. LLOYD 
The executive committee of t! Na 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners has passed a resolution eX 
tending to John A. Lloyd, ne vice 
president of Union Central, its 00! 
wishes in his new career, Res lution 
said that executive committe: _ had 
profited by Mr. Lloyd’s “intelligen:e, €™ 


terprise, industry and_ leaders! as 





chairman of the executive commi'tce 0! 
the Commissioners association. 

take advantage of this golden oppor 
tunity to render a real service. [ver 
dollar invested in life insurance PI 
‘miums removes’ by that amoust the 
money available for spending, «1a les 
the company to increase its purciase 0 


war bonds and furnishes securiiy ale 
protection for an American hom 
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H. B. Cadwell Gets New 
Post With Mutual Life 


BECOMES SUPT. OF AGENCIES 
With Company Since 1912; Paul B. Will- 
son Advanced to Position of 
Administrative Assistant 
H. B. Cadwell, assistant to the vice 
esident and manager of agencies of 

Mutual Life of New York, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies for 
company effective May 1, J. Roger 
Hull, vice president and manager of 
encies, has announced. In addition to 





Matar 


H. B. CADWELL 


new responsibilities, Mr. Cadwell will 
assume those formerly handled by A. F. 
Haas, newly appointed manager of the 
Mutual Life’s new, combined Philadel- 
phia-Wilmington agency. 

Paul B. Willson, agency assistant in 
the home office of the Mutual Life, has 
heen advanced to the position of ad- 
ministrative assistant and will take over 
the duties now handled by Mr. Cad- 
well. 

Mr. Cadwell joined the Mutual Life 
in 1912 in its Pueblo, Colo. agency. At 
the outbreak of the World War he en- 
listed in the first officers’ training camp 
at Fort Riley, Kansas, and served a year 
overseas as first lieutenant of infantry 
with the 82nd division. Following. the 
war he was named district manager for 
the company at Pueblo, where his sub- 
sequent record of new business qualified 
him many times for top honors. In 1932 
Mr. Cadwell established a new agency 

‘the Mutual Life at Pueblo, the old 

ce having been discontinued, and be- 
came its manager. In 1937 he was trans- 
terred to Oakland, Cal., where he estab- 
shed another agency and became its 

nager, He is the only Mutual Life 
inager who started two new agencies 

the company. Mr. Cadwell was 
ught to the home office as assistant 
the vice president and manager of 

encies on January 1, 1942. 

Ir. Willson joined the Mutual Life’s 

veland agency in 1921 and four years 

r was transferred to the company’s 

‘ington, Kentucky, agency as assis- 
: cashier. In 1932 he was appointed 
3 ‘ier in the St. Louis agency and in 
received his apointment as agency 
stant in the home office in New York 


B. NUDELMAN GOES WEST 
arney Nudelman has been appointed 
clate general agent in the Phinehas 
uty Agency of the Connecticut Mu 
i! at Los Angeles. He joined the Con 
ticut Mutual seventeen years ago, the 
{ eight years being with Stratford 
'e Morton, general agent at St. Louis 

the last nine years he had been 
neral agent at Albany. 






| 





APPOINT WOMAN GEN’L AGENT 


Mrs. Margaret A. Myatt Will Operate 
in Virginia; First Woman in History 
of Company to Hold Such Post 
The United States Life announced the 
appointment of Mrs. Margaret A. Myatt 
as resident general agent for Virginia, 
with offices in Arlington. Expansion of 
the company in Virginia is a direct re- 
sult of the large business being done 
by the U. S. Life’s branch office in 
the District of Columbia, where the 
company has been licensed since 1937. 
Larger quarters were opened for the 
Washington, D. C., office in November, 
1942. Many of the fieldmen now op- 
erating through this office live in Vir- 
ginia and will now be enabled to solicit 

in that territory. 

Mrs. Myatt will solicit all the com- 
pany’s lines in Virginia and vicinity, with 
special emphasis on accident and health 
and hospitalization. She is the first 
woman general agent in the history of 
the company. 


J. C. ARCHIBALD’S NEW DUTIES 
J. C. Archibald, assistant actuary of 
Bankers Life Co., has been elected un- 
derwriting secretary to succeed F. I. 
McGraw, leaving under the company’s 
retirement plan after twenty-five years. 
Mr. Archibald has been with the com- 
pany since 1934 and assistant actuary 


since 1936. 


LUNCHEON FOR W. H. WEBB 

William H. Webb, cashier of the New- 
ark agency of the Mutual Life, who will 
retire from active service on May 1, 
was g ven a farewell dinner last week 
at the Essex House, Newark. 








MAJOR T. H. McMILLAN KILLED 





Was on Maneuvers at Camp Edwards, 
Massachusetts; With Aetna 
Life, Brooklyn 

Major Thomas H. McMillan, Aetna 
Life, Brooklyn, G. V. Austin general 
agency, was killed on April 23 in an 
accident while on maneuvers at Camp 
Edwards, Massachusetts. At time of his 
death he was with 207th Coast Artillery 
Anti-Aircraft. 

Major McMillan joined the Brooklyn 
agency in 1932 and until his enlistment 
in the 7th Regiment, New York, had 
been a leading producer of the company. 
He was called into active service in Feb- 
ruary, 1941. He married Elanor Nufer 
of Brooklyn last December and had ex- 
pected to be sent overseas shortly. 





CALIF.-.WESTERN CHANGES 





P. C. Wright Made Second Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of California- 
Western States Life 

The election of Paul C. Wright as sec- 
ond vice president and treasurer of the 
California-Western States Life has been 
announced by President O. J. Lacy. Mr. 
Wright has been with the company thir- 
ty-two years, being in charge of mort- 
gages and loans. He succeeds Elton B. 
Sherwin, who resigned to accept the city 
managership of Sacramento. 

The election of Lucy E. Ritter, a se- 
curity analyst in the home office for the 
last six years, as assistant treasurer, and 
Lawrence Sidener and Carolyn S. Walton 
as assistant secretaries were also an- 
nounced. Mr. Sidener had been an as- 
sistant in the actuarial department and 
Mrs. Walton an underwriter. 





RE 





the President's Plaque 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 





WE PROUDLY SALUTE the mem- 
bers of these Mutual Benefit 
agencies who by superior achievement in 1942 brought 
honor to themselves and to their Company «+ The 
New Hampshire-Vermont agency, William E. Johnson 
Jr., General Agent, which has won for the third time 
the Company’s highest agency 
honor « And the following agencies which have won 
the Company’s Awards for best all-round perform- 
ance « Group A—Los Angeles agency, Murrell Broth- 
ers, General Agents « Group B—Cleveland agency, 
F. N. Winkler, C.L.U., General Agent « Group C— 
Flint agency, H. Bruce Palmer, General Agent + Group 


D—Columbia agency, Karl Thompson, General Agent 


The Mutual Benefit life 


NEWARK, 


NEW JERSEY 








S. F. Westbrook, Aetna 
Life V. P., Dies Here 


LONG ILL IN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 





Was in Direct Charge of Company’s 
Mortgage Department; He Had 
Many Civic Activities 





Stillman F. Westbrook, vice president 
of Aetna Life, died Wednesday morning 
at the Memorial Hospital, New York 


City, after a long illness. 
A native of Ogdensburg, N. Y., he was 
educated at Williams College and was 





STILLMAN F. WESTBROOK 


in the lumber business 
Aetna Life as assistant treasurer in 1926. 
He was elected vice president February 
17, 1928. 

Mr. Westbrook was in direct charge 
of company’s large farm mortgage de- 
partment and in that capacity devoted 
almost two decades to study of the many 
ramifications of farm problems. He was 
a former chairman of the farm mort- 
gage conference. Mr. Westbrook on 
several occasions was called to Wash- 
ington in his capacity as an authority 
on farm problems. 

Prominent in civic life he was former 
member of the metropolitan housing 
authority, at one time being president. 
\t time of his death he was a director 
of the National Community Chests and 
Councils. He was a former director of 


before joining 


USO. In first World War he went 
overseas with the 10lst Machine Gun 
Battalion and returned in 1919 as a 


major in command of this battalion. He 
leaves a widow, two sons, a brother and 
three sisters. 


CONN. MUTUAL SUPERVISORS 
Eleventh Conference Began in Chicago 
on April 26; Scheduled to Continue 
Until May 7 

The eleventh conference of supervisors 
of the Connecticut Mutual began in Chi- 
cago, April 26 and will continue until 
May 7. One of the highspots of the 
conference will be the discussion of all 
phases of the supervisors’ job, which in- 
clude, recruiting, training, supervision, 
brokerage, planning, personal efficiency 
and a review of sales procedure and 
current selling ideas. Actual field work 
in recruiting is also featured on the 
program. 

Frederick O. Lyter, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, is in charge of the 
conference, assisted by Richard E. Pille 
and Paul L. Guibord, agency assistants 
Three Chicago general agents of the 
company, Louis J. Fohr, James G, Hill 
and Henry C. Hunken will make contri- 
butions to the conference. Supervisors 
drawn from various parts of the coun- 
try are attending, most of whom were 
recently appointed to their posts. 
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Boston Life Men Hold 
Victory Sales Congress 


SEN. BRIDGES AMONG SPEAKERS 





Others on Prope festede Lt.-Gov. H. 
T. Cahill, Manuel Camps, L. G. Simon, 
J. E. Rutherford, Ellen Putnam 


By Frank L. Armstrong 


Boston, April 23.—“Life Insurance— 
Defender of Home and Nation” titled 
the theme of 1943 Victory Sales Con- 
eress of Boston Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation held at Boston City Club to- 
dav. Senator Stvles Bridges (Rep., N. 
H.). snonsor of Senate Bill 1016 to ex- 
emnt life insurance premiums from in- 
come tax, was keynote speaker, empha- 
sizing the direct importance of keeping 
life insurance a free American enter- 
prise. 

“Life insurance must not be taxed out 
of existence. It is truly an American 
institution, an organized, sane system of 
social security and financial bulwark of 
the average home in America,” surnmar- 
ized Senator Bridges. “Life insurance 
cannot be considered a thing mechanical, 
for desnite its size it is human in its 
entirety,” he continued. “Today we are 
hard nressed by powers that threaten to 
eneulf our verv existence. Rising costs 
of living, higher taxes greater demands 
and obligations find a bulk of our middle 
class citizens with no increased income 
hut having to meet these demands, mean- 
ing often serious difficulty in continuing 
life insurance premiums. If some sixty- 
five million Americans can be permitted 
to deduct these premium pavments from 
their income tay their familv nrotection 
will continue. The Bridges bill, by pre- 
serving life insurance protection, is anti- 
inflationary, for nothing is more anti- 
inflationarv than money invested in life 
insurance policies. The Victory Tax, in 
which the princinle of premium exemn- 
tions was established. is a confession 
that life insurance must not be taxed 
out of existence.” 

Senator Bridges questioned the wis- 
dom of “the verv casual interest taken 
bv too many life insurance executives 
and officials in vital national problems, 
narticularlv those which directly and in- 
directly affect the policvholders.” He 
ureed agents and company executives to 
their dutv to “arouse themselves from 
anv indifference or fear they mav have 
and vo forth to inform their nolicvhold- 
ers of the facts and enlist their sunrort 
in fiohtine for their mutual protection.” 
He concluded: “Tt is interesting that 
millions of Americans show their faith 
hy investing in life insurance, sacrificing 
to maintain it in force, vet at the same 
time they knowinelv or unknowingly sun- 
nort measures and condone sets of pub- 
lic officials which if not halted will sound 
the death knell of free enterprise and 
intern private nronerty and investments. 
This nrocess has been going on in a 
eradual wav in America for some time. 
Unless we are constantlv alert. we will 
wake some morning and fail to recog- 
nize these United States, our land of 
libertv. We cannot allow the founda- 
tion on which free enterprise is founded 
and of which life insurance companies 
are an important part to be destroyed.” 


Lauds War Effort Record 


Lt.-Gov. Horace T. Cahill, renresent- 
ine Massachusetts’ Governor Saltonstall. 
was eaually emnhatic on the importance 
of individual life insurance renresenta- 
tives in all fields to fight actively on the 
home front to “nreserve our svstem of 
free enterprise. of which life insurance 
is a keystone.” Lauding life underwrit- 
ers for their unusual war efforts, he said: 
“No other industrv has a better record 
of direct contribution to the war effort 
than vou have. 

“Life insurance as a free enterprise 
exists because democratic dollars are 
freelv invested by free men and women 
in a free industrv, able to survive and 
thrive under a free government. ‘Cradle 
to grave’ nanaceas or dreams by gov- 
ernmental bureaucrats can never take its 





place. Life insurance dollars are sound 
dollars to provide a frontal attack on 
the bugaboo of inflation. In spite of 
these substantial contributions, however, 
there are still those who oppose private 
companies handling life insurance and 
who fail to recognize that the insurance 
industry is a natural outgrowth of that 
individual enterprise which has been so 
jealously guarded throughout America’s 
existence. This opposition would have 
some governmental agency step in and 
run their show with all the hazards to 
the people that grow out of restrictions 
of bureacracy. The future of life insur- 
ance reduces itself to this equation: 
1—You should always keep in mind the 
threat of governmental agency taking 
over your business. 2—You should con- 
tinue to give good service. 3—You should 
make extra efforts to let people know 
they are getting good service. 4—Extra 
care should be taken to fully acquaint 
applicants with the terms of their poli- 
cies, even including careful explanation 
of all the fine, small print on their pol- 
icies. 4—Applicants should not be sold 
more insurance than they have means to 
conveniently carry—cancelled or dropped 
policies always leave their scars. 6—In- 
surance premiums collected from mil- 
lions of our people must be sacredly 
guarded and thoughtfully invested. 
“People generally have confidence in 
life insurance companies, built through 
centuries of careful planning and admin- 
istration. If that confidence is main- 
tained people will not look for a change.” 


Prospects Not Rationed 


Manuel Camps, Jr., a leading John 
Hancock general agent in New York and 
former president of Boston Life Under- 
writers Association, generated Camps en- 
thusiasm when he declared: “Prospects 
are indefinitely on the non-rationed list, 
but a segregated, regular time for pros- 
pecting and an organized sales talk are 
vital necessities for keeping a healthy, 
progressive prospecting list.” This hard- 
hitting, enthusiastic, alibi-busting gener- 
al agent stripped prospecting and selling 
of its excuses with customary geniality 


and summarized: “You can approach 
anyone you want to, if you want to hard 
enough. I reckon that 50% of an agent’s 
next year’s business will be written on 
people he doesn’t know today.” 

Leon Gilbert Simon, an outstanding 
national figure as life underwriter, estate 
and business insurance specialist, lec- 
turer and writer, spoke in philosophic 
vein of his experiences in the profession. 
“The will to do and the will to learn” 
are fundamental “musts” in his belief. 
“In the life insurance business more 
agents have failed because of the peo- 
ple they didn’t see than because of those 
they didn’t sell,” he emphasized in his 
talk, “The Mind of the Salesman.” “Be- 
hind every man’s technique is the man 
himself and his personal philosophy,” 
stated Mr. Simon, himself a connoisseur 
of books, art and music, “Energize your 
mind by reading the best books—no one 
has time in life to read the average. 
Remember that words and speech are 
your personal tools of transmission in 
securing client action. A greater intel- 
ligent and intellectual development of 
self and a keener understanding of your 
business will assure you opportunity to 
achieve the higher strata of clients. Too 
many salesman-minds are mechanized in 
the habit of doing the customary instead 
of unusual things. Remember, the agent 
is the reflection of his client. Fear of 
the unknown, fear of disagreement, fear 
of unexpected situations that may arise 
all condition the salesman to avoid the 
new, but a growing, expanding intellect 
equips a man with confidence at these 
crucial times and gives him competence 
in his field to overcome objections.” 


Suggest Agent Represent All Cos. 


Mr. Simon concluded his talk by sug- 
gesting the advantage of an agent being 
“a free and untrammeled representative 
of all companies—in the greater inter- 
ests of his client.” He suggested an all- 
inclusive license for agents that they 
might represent all life insurance com- 
panies if they had passed the state ex- 
aminations for one company. The life 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Design for Victory 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of lowa are weaving a Design 


for Victory which is typically American. 


More than fifteen per cent of those comprising the Equitable of Iowa’s field 
force are now in the armed services. Their contributions to the cause of Free- 


dom are self-evident 


A full one hundred per cent of all Equitable of Iowa field representatives 
who are continuing to serve as Life Underwriters are also doing their part, by 
extending the benefits and services of Life Insurance more effectively and 
aggressively than ever before. Let us not minimize the importance of their con- 
tributions. Theirs is a very real responsibility in helping to preserve, through 
Life Insurance, the economic well-being of the home front 


Additionally, Equiowans on the home front are selling War Bonds and 
Stamps; they are serving on draft boards, as air raid wardens, apxiliary police, 
and in many other avenues of the war effort... and they are investing gener- 


usly of their earnings in War Bonds. 


That is the American way of waging all-out war .-. 


. an orderly, voluntary, 


democratic Design for Victory which Hitler can neither understand, nor stop. 


Eourranir LIFE OF 1UWA 


be a 1867 


HUME UFFICE 





DES MOINES 





Expense Limit Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 


are the actuarial equivalent of the 

duction in first year commissions, sv) 
calculation taking into account an allow- 
ance for interest, deaths and lapses. {1 
event of such a shift in commissic ys 
from first year to renewals, the varinis 
aggregate limits are adjusted to conform 
to the shift in the commission payments. 
Such a shift of commissions combined 
with the commuting of renewals already 
permitted under the law to a shorier 
period than the regular nine years, yas 
the effect of leveling out the underwrit- 
er’s income to some extent, and at the 
same time places an increased emphasis 
on the conservation of business during 
the critical early policy years, 


Another amendment to 213 removes 
a provision inserted in the law in 1942 
which seemed, according to some, to 
limit the payment of a salary to an 
agent to his first two years of service 
as such with the company. This same 
amendment provides that a company 
may compensate its agents, or any of 
them, in whole or in part, upon any 
other plan than commissions, provided 
the margins available under the law are 
not exceeded when the portion of such 
compensation allocated to the expense 
of obtaining new business is included 
with other such expenses and the bal- 
ance of such compensation correspond- 
ing to renewal commissions and service 
fees is included with such expenses. 
Any such plan, including the basis of 
allocation, is subject to the approval of 
the Superintendent of Insurance. This 
amendment enables companies to ex- 
periment with salaries, with or without 
commissions, as a basis of compensating 
the agent either while he is becoming 
established or as a permanent method. 
Perhaps a salary controlled by a system 
of credits based on the relative values 
of the different functions the agent is 
expected to perform may be one method 
of solving this compensation problem. 
It might easily be the incentive for the 
development of a more effective direc- 
tion of an agent in the use of his time. 
It would mean that he would automat- 
ically come under the provisions of the 


Social Security law according to the in- . 


dividual rulings under which many com- 
panies are now operating. 


Dewey’s Reason for Not Signing 
Guertin Bill 


Although the Guertin model bills are 
the result of four years of study by a 
joint committee of actuaries of Insur- 
ance Departments and companies, which 
committee had among its members some 
of the best informed actuaries both in 
the business and in the supervisory field 
and so is representative of both the 
industry and the public, Governor Dewey 
accompanied his veto with a statement 
saying the subject needed more study. 
He said: 

“For decades the insurance policics in 
this state have been written upon the 
basis of mortality tables adopted as 
far back as 1868. This bill would effect 
changes in the mortality table which 
would permit the use of a more movern 
mortality table. At the same time, ma- 
jor changes are made in the basis pon 
which cash values, surrender charges 
and other values of insurance policies 
will be determined. The changes are o! 
the most technical nature. They are 
vital to millions of policyholders in the 
state and nation. These changes revuire 
much greater study than can be «iven 
to them at the present time. Although 
it is universally recognized that the 
basis upon which policies of life i:sur- 
ance are issued required complete ‘104- 
ernization, this long delayed task siould 
only be adopted after an exhaustive 
study. In disapproving this measure. I 
am not passing upon the merits. The 
bill is disapproved.” 





Washington National of Evanston. III. 
has purchased $2,800,000 of United 
States 214% Treasury Bonds 1964-196, 
according to T. J. Griffin, treasurer 0! 
the company. 
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L. A. A. Round Table In Chicago 


Life Insurance Advertisers Association held its North Central Round 
‘lable meetings at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago this week. Most 
of the program was devoted to the subjects of motivating agents, prospect- 


ing, building good will and servicing policyholders. 


well attended. 


Motivating Agents as Seen by 
F. Fisher, B. Mills, H. Hart 


‘red L. Fisher, advertising manager, 
Lincoln National Life, was the discus- 
sion leader at the forum on “Motivating 
Acents” at L. A. A. Convention this 
week. He said that nothing motivates 
an agent as well as something that 
works. 

“Whether the something be an ap- 
proach idea, a direct mail plan, a con- 
test thought or a lead-producing scheme 
—it must do what it is supposed to do or 
it won’t motivate agents. The men in 
the field are realists; they expect us to 
be also,” he said. 

“How best to do that? Here is my 
formula: 1. Develop your idea. 2. Test 
it thoroughly and confidentially with one 
or two agencies. 3. Make an honest an- 
alysis of the results of the test. 4. If 
test is O. K., present the idea to the 
field and it will motivate.” 


Mills on Well-Equipped Agents 


}. N. Mills, secretary, Bankers Life 
(o., discussing “Motivating Agents,” 
stressed the importance of the agent be- 
ing well equipped. From the agent’s 
standpoint, “well equipped” was defined 
by him as follows: 

1. A deep conviction that his work is 
important in winning the war—and the 
peace. (We can keep repeating the rea- 
sons why this is true.) 

2. A deep desire. to do his biggest 
best. (Do our sons and brothers and 
friends in service deserve anything 
less ?) 

3. Adequate and well-edged tools for 
him to use in his field work. (There, 
_ Mr. Shakespeare has said, is the 
rub.) 

He also stressed the down-to-earth 
reasons for making more calls on the 
right people, told of the company’s sales 
promotion mailings of various types. “We 
get the emphasis on ‘the right people,’” 
he said, “by requiring the agent to select 
the people to get the mailings. He is 
really careful about this because most 
of the mailings commit him to a call, and 
he is naturally averse to unprofitable 
spr There must be a good excuse for 
a Call, 

“Something different, freshness of ap- 
peal, escape from the accustomed, is one 
thing the life insurance agent seems to 
welcome most in connection with plans 
to give him good excuses for calls. This 
receptive attitude toward a changing 
scene in sales promotion plans is an ele- 
ment in the rather steady success of one 
of our regular but constantly changing 
procedures.” 


Home Office Should Be Idea Clearing 
House, Says H. D. Hart 


\Iso discussing “Motivating Agents,” 
wih “Helping the Agent to Sell the 
\ rtme Buyer” as his theme, Hugh D. 
Hart, vice president and director of agen- 
cies, Illinois Bankers Life, said that cam- 

ns based upon war psychology should 
© carried on with such prizes as war 
omnes stamps and war bonds being 
offered, 

(he home office should be the clear- 
house for gathering up sales ideas, 
both old and new, that have clicked and 
are now clicking and should pass defi- 

Practical and tested sales ideas or 
JS or presentations along to the men. 
‘thing inspires a good insurance agent 
"re than a good idea that he can use 
‘elling more insurance and making 
Nore money,” he said. 

‘teld supervisors or home office rep- 
“ntatives should make systematic vis- 
‘o the principal agents in their home 


The convention was 


communities. These visits should be or- 
ganized with the following purposes in 
mind: 

“To establish closer personal relation- 
ships, and thus bridge the gap between 
the home office and the field. 

“To eradicate misunderstandings and 
correct errors, both on the part of the 
home office and on the part of the 
agents. 

“Practical suggestions of an education- 
al or training character that will help 
them to sell more business, to better 
serve the insurance needs of their com- 
munities and to make more money for 
themselves. 

“To ge out with them on calls, actually 
helping them make sales, thereby demon- 
strating that it can be done, how it can 
be done, and that the company is trying 
to cooperate in a practical way.” 





Reynolds, Tompkins and 


Jackson on Policyholders 


Theme of one forum at the L. A. A. 
North Central Round Table meeting in 
Chicago this week was “Servicing Pol- 
icyholders.” Russell B. Reynolds, secre- 
tary, American Mutual Life, told of the 
necessity of impressing new agents with 
the importance of building a satisfied 
clientele through personalized service. 


“We furnish our agents with blue- 
print analysis books to aid them in prop- 
erly programming a policyholder’s life 
insurance estate—and we furnish them 
with Social Security blanks on which 
they can chart for a policyholder the 
amounts he may expect to receive from 
the Government in benefits later on— 
and incidentally, of course, on which they 
can also show this policyholder how ad- 
ditional life insurance added to Social 
Security benefits will make his old age 
a regular Sunday School picnic,” he said. 

The company in its current annual re- 
port to policyholders devotes consider- 
able space to the part life insurance is 
playing in the war. He thought the same 
message should be carried on premium 
notice enclosures. 


What Prospect Wants to Know 


A. W. Tompkins, agency vice presi- 
dent, State Farm Life, said there are 
three things a prospect wants to know 
before becoming a policyholder: 1. What 
the policy will do for him. 2. The man- 
ner in which the company guarantees to 
meet its future obligations. 3. The cost. 

O. R. Jackson, vice president, Postal 
Life & Casualty, said that servicing pol- 
icyholders begins when the salesman is 
appointed as the agent is a motivating 
factor in the sale of insurance; there- 
fore the selection of an agent is of pri- 
mary importance. An agent must have 
a thorough knowledge of the business, a 
willingness to study new problems, new 
contracts, and have personal integrity 
and a high sense of duty toward his 
clients. 


Good Will as Seen By 
Wade, Jacobs, Armstrong 


Discussing “Building Good Will” at a 
forum with the theme, “Keeping the 
Buyer Sold,” Harry V. Wade, general 
manager, Standard Life, addressing the 
L. A. A. North Central Round Table 
in Chicago this week, said there should 
be more emphasis on public relations of 
the local agent with the public. “We 
have been more anxious to build good 
will as far as the home office is con- 


cerned and not enough from the stand- 
point of the field,” he said. “More ef- 








fort should be made in building up the 
name of the local salesman in his own 
community. 

“If we will be honest with ourselves 
we are forced to admit that the real 
remuneration that we receive from our 
jobs in the life insurance business is a 
matter of considerable importance. The 
kudos that we receive do not buy many 
loaves of bread for our family. In the 
final analysis it is the agent in the field 
that is the prime mover in paying our 
salaries, because he originates the orig- 
inal dollar that is paid into the life in- 
surance company. It is through his ac- 
ceptance by and success in his home 
town that we live.” 


H. S. Jacobs on Novelties 


H. S. Jacobs, manager, service section, 
Equitable of Iowa, discussing “Building 
Good Will,” spoke first of direct mail. 
He told of novelties which have essen- 
tially temporary effectiveness. One of 
them had to do with a small gasoline 
rationing envelope. Of this he said: 

“An envelope salesman showed it to us 
only a week or so prior to gasoline ra- 
tioning. It was such a modest thing that 
we questioned the advisability of using 
it at all. On the other hand, we hadn’t 
as yet seen anything in which a man 
might carry his gasoline ration booklet, 
and, accordingly, we purchased a modest 
supply of envelopes, merely printed one 
side of the envelopes with the com- 
pany’s name and address, and released 
the envelopes to the field organization. 
Happily, these envelopes simply went like 
‘hot cakes.’ Our general agents wrote 
and wired for reorders, and we used 
more than 250,000 of the envelopes. All 
of a sudden the demand for these gaso- 
line ration envelopes stopped, and no 
doubt they are now a dead issue in so 
far as our field organization is con- 
cerned—but they did constitute a most 
successful, inexpensive and a timely good 
will building item.” 

The company has also made use of 
5,000 military insignia folders which are 
used in connection with special one-day 
drives. It has also made available to the 
field Rand-McNally atlases as part of 
direct mail. He also told of the com- 
pany’s Plano-Spheres. 


Care in Agency Selection 


Z. Starr Armstrong, director of edu- 
cation and public relations, Republic Na- 
tional Life, also discussed the impor- 
tance of selecting men who have char- 
acter and community interest. The agent 
is encouraged to advertise in local news- 
papers and get daily newspaper pub- 
licity. He is encouraged to use novelty 
advertising, preferably those giving real 
service, as baby books, income tax aids, 
Social Security graphs. 





Prospects Continue To 


3 a 
Be Agent’s Biggest Job 

A. B. Olsen, agency vice president, 
Guarantee Mutual Life, discussing “Pros- 
pecting” before the L. A. A. North Cen- 
tral Round Table in Chicago this week, 
said prospecting is the agent’s biggest 
job, but often is neglected. Agents, he 
said, should find out who is the pro- 
prietor of a business as sometimes they 
change hands, and he should have suffi- 
cient knowledge of circumstances sur- 
rounding the business so he can be well 
equipped when he sees the prospect. 

Nan Loughran, publicity manager, Old 
Line Life, discussing prospecting, said 
of the war worker: “The war worker is 
not a man from another planet—he is 
a normal human being, working harder 
with unusual hours and higher wages; 
a man who has the same needs, the 
same problems as everyone else. He 
has children he wants educated; he has 
friends—men working on the same shift 
and acquaintances on other shifts—all 
good prospects.” 

She said that resourcefulness should 
be shown in prospecting war plant re- 
gions. Contacts with water departments 
and electric companies are some of the 

(Continued on Page 8) 


A. F. Haas Sees Great 
Post-War Era Looming 


TELLS BALTIMORE LIFE MEN 





New Mutual Life Philadelphia Manager 
Predicts Greatest Business Ex- 
pansion in History 





A. F. Haas, manager of the new Phila- 
delphia-Wilmington agency of the Mu- 
tual Life, in an address before the Bal- 
timore Life Underwriters 
recently, spoke on post-war America 
in which he foresees the greatest busi- 
ness expansion this country has ever 
known. He believes that the years 
ahead hold a promise of an énormous 
upsurge in the standard of living in 
America and the post-war period will 
see an expansion of life insurance sales 
comparable to or even greater than the 
increased distribution of life insurance 
that followed World War I. 

Commenting on post-war changes, Mr. 
Haas said: “Already the signs of a great 
era are beginning to appear on the hori- 
zon. The great synthetic rubber, nylon 
and rayon industries will put thousands 
of men into new occupations. The field 
of plastics hardly has been touched. 
The whole field of housing will be revo- 
lutionized with stainless steel, spun glass 
insulation and automatic temperature 
control. Soon we may see aluminum and 
magnesium, now being recovered from 
sea water, taking the place of heavy 
metals. Twenty-seven million used car 
owners will want latest models after the 
war, and it will take three full years to 
supply them. By that time the first new 
cars sold will be three years old. New 
radios with built-in television; new re- 
frigerators and other home appliances; 
hundreds of other new and revolutionary 
products already are in, or past, the 
blue-print stage, and when industry re- 
sumes peacetime production the world 
will be astounded at our creative in- 
genuity.” 


WALTER CLUFF DEAD 


Association 








Kansas City Life’s Former Educational 
Director Was Pioneer in Correspond- 
ence Courses; Author of Books 
Walter Cluff, 66, who was former di- 
rector of education for Kansas City Life, 
died at his home in Hartford, April 26. 
He achieved prominence in life insur- 
ance educational circles as the author 
of several books on selling and as a 
regular contributor to the industry’s 
trade journals. Death followed a pro- 
longed illness which aggravated a seri- 
ous heart ailment. Following his retire- 
ment from Kansas City Life, January 1, 
1942, he moved to Hartford to be near 

his family. 

After graduation from Chicago Uni- 
versity, Mr. Cluff headed the language 
department of Brigham Young Univer- 
sity for several years before coming with 
Kansas City Life im 1911 as a personal 
producer. He rose rapidly to production 
leadership in this company and was 
chosen in 1922 by J. B. Reynolds, late 
president of Kansas City Life, to or- 
ganize and direct its educational depart- 
ment. 

Among the better known of his text 
books are “Life Underwriting Efficiency” 
and “The Spirit of Life Underwriting,” 
both of which have Spanish translations 
for use in South America. “Calling the 
Life Underwriter,” his latest book, ap- 
peared about four years ago. 

One of Mr. Cluff’s absorbing interests 
in recent years was the founding of the 
“Tohn Clough Geneological Society, Inc.,” 
whose members number more than 1,500 
descendants of the John Clough of revo- 
lutionary fame. His widow, two daugh- 
ters and a son survive Mr. Cluff. 

Ernest Herzog, agent in St. Paul for 
the. Northwestern National Life, set the 
pace for individual sales of war bonds 
during the first three days of the drive 
when he sold $1,500,000. Herzog came 
to St. Paul three years ago from Vienna 
where he was a successful businessman. 
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Alan Kennedy Gives Tips 
On Building Good Will 


change in emphasis in 
advertising of consumer goods since 
Pearl Harbor from making sales to 
makine—or keeping—friends for the ad- 
vertiser is a good example of the value 
that business as a whole places on good 
will, said Alan M. + sec 0 assistant to 
the president of Northwestern National 
Life in a talk on building good will be- 


The 


most 


complete 


fore the North Central Round Table of 
the LAA at Chicago on Tuesday. In 
fact, advertising as a builder of good 
will may eventually prove to be of 
broader usefulness to business than it 
was as strictly a maker of sales. This 


should be of special interest to a busi- 


ness such as life insurance which has 
proved that it can make sales without 
large scale advertising, but which is in- 


terested even more than most businesses 
in anv tool which will help to sustain 
public confidence and appreciation at a 
high level over the next ten years. 

“Public appreciation and good will can 
be wooed without expensive, intricate 
campaigns and programs,” continued Mr. 
Kennedy. “In fact these are exactly 
what we don’t need. Modern marketing 
techniques are comp ‘lex enough as it is— 
and. in fact, at least part of the pub- 
lic’s antz agonism toward some businesses 
probably arises from this complexity be- 
cause there are so many points at which 
friction may develop. 


Getting Through to Policyholders 


“Northwestern National Life’s policy- 
holders meetings are an attempt to cut 
through all the intermediaries between 
the management and the policyholders, 
and bring the president and other com- 
pany officials into personal direct con- 
tact with the people who own North- 
western National policies. What we do 
need, and each of us might well strive 
to bring it about within the limits of 
our influence, is to develop and then to 
reflect to the public the kind of attitude 
by all the west in our respective com- 
panies that must inevitably win the con- 
fidence, respect, and appreciation of 
those we do business with. One of the 
best examples of this I know about in 
the Northwestern National organization 
is one that nobody in the home office 
can take credit for. Just the other day 
one of our top-notch producers who 
serves the rich farm areas around the 
Twin Cities visited a farm home to make 
a service call and found the farmer sick 
in bed with no hired hand to do the 
101 chores awaiting attention. ‘I guess 
I'd better put on a pair of overalls and 
get to work,’ he told the farmer’s grate- 


ful wife. She had been driven almost 
frantic by trying to take care of 500 
chickens, milking 19 cows and, besides 


nursing her husband, acting as midwife 
to a goodly number of sows who were 
in an interesting condition. If you have 
ever lived on a farm you can appreciate 
the job this agent had on his hands for 
two whole days until he secured new 
hired hand by calling the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service in Minneapolis and then 
personally interviewing the Ee appacant.” 


N. J. NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The following nominating committee 
has been appointed to select officers for 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey for the ensuing 
year: Lloyd D. Harrison, Phoenix Mu- 
tual, chairman; W. Reginald Baker, Mu- 
tual Life; Albert Olson, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Frank W. Henson, Provident 
Mutual; Peter Castricum, Aetna Life. 
The annual meeting of the association 
will be held in June. 


N. J. LIFE MEN HEAR BANKER 

Edgar B. Landis, trust officer of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co., of New 
York, addressed the members of the Life 
Insurance Trust Council of North Jer 
sey, at their annual dinner meeting. held 
last week at the Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark. Mr. Landis spoke on “The 
Role of Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
panies in the Preservation of Capital.” 


L. A. A. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 7) 


means used of securing names of new- 
comers to town. However, the greatest 
source of prospects is still via the chain 
system—delivering the policy, getting 
names of relatives, friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

Discussing prospecting, George Pease, 
service section, Equitable of Iowa, said: 
“Prospecting is the practice of seeking 
from among all with whom the salesman 
comes in contact those individuals who 
can pass, who can pay, who possess a 
recognizable need, and who can be fa- 
vorably approached. Prospecting is the 
very fundamental job of maintaining an 
adequate reservoir of those individuals 
meeting the four requirements just list- 
ed, so that at any and all times the sales- 
man will have more qualified people upon 
whom to call than he possibly can con- 
tact.” 

The first test to be applied to pros- 
pecting is to eliminate those who ob- 
viously cannot pass a physical examina- 
tion or a standard inspection. Next calls 
of a close study of those who can afford 
to pay. Finally, the agent should not 
waste much time on persons he cannot 
influence, those with whom he will not 
click. It is important for general agents 
to give agents prospecting vision, help 
stimulate their thinking, broaden their 
outlook on the job at hand. 


A BALANCED SECURITY 
Government, Relea and _ Individual 
Function in Providing Economic 
Safety in Complicated Civilization 
P. C. Irwin, actuary, Equitable of 
Iowa, said at company’s regional meet- 
ing in New York last 
“Individual responsibility to family and 
self has not decreased, but responsibility 
of the individual to society is 
than it has been because 
plex civilization. Government, employer 
and individual—all have proper function 
to perform in providing security. Cor- 
rect balance between these three and 

proper cooperation are necessary. 
“Lower interest earnings and higher 
taxes have made the individual’s security 
problem more difficult. He must use the 
cooperative principle of insurance and 
annuities to solve the problem, using 
capital as well as interest income to pro- 
vide for family and his own old age.” 


week: 


greater 


of more com- 


ASKS AND ANSWERS QUERIES 
Quentin Rice Cowman, Harrisburg, 
Shows How Handicaps In- 

crease Opportunities 

Rice Harrisburg, 

agency, Life of 
Iowa, questions at Eastern 
regional meeting of company in New 
York last week, and answered them. 

Is Social Security the ugly head of 
complete governmental solicitation? No, 
he said. It provides a door-opener for 
agetns in establishing the wisdom of a 
definite and livable income for widowed 
mothers and orphaned children and ena- 
bles them to be an instrument in per- 
mitting retirement of the individual in 
sunset of life. 

Is gas rationing a detriment to pro- 
duction? No, because it makes agents 
concentrate for greater efficiency. 


Quentin Cowman, 


Pa., Rice Equitable 


asked some 


Have War Bonds plowed under the 
agent’s prospect field? No, they have 
made it possible for agents to avail 


themselves of the great opportunity to 
sell insurance as a future depository for 
these matured funds. 


GEORGE A. WEIGEL DEAD 

George A. Weigel, retired manager, 
Morrisania District, New York, for the 
Metropolitan Life who was connected 
with the company fifty years when he 
retired in 1938, died at the age of 74 
at his home in Corey’s Franklin County, 
N.Y, 





Motivating Agents As Seen 
By McConachie, Am. Mutual 


motivating agents H. 
superintendent of agen- 
Mutual Life, 

has undergone 
farming industry 
pros- 


In a talk on 
S. McConachie, 
cies of the American said 
“Prospecting 
The 


best 


in part, 
quite a change. 

offers one of the fields for 
pecting because the farmers are making 
more money today than they have made 
in years. Of course, the industrial 
worker is in the money; the contract- 
ing and building business is at the top; 
then, we have the new field of women 
who have moved into industry at record 
breaking salaries. Selling hasn’t changed 
much. It is merely finding the prospect 
who has a need for protection and the 


money with which to pay for it. The 
average size policy, of course, should 
increase. 


“Out of necessity companies have, and 
will produce war time merchandise for 
selling. It will become the duty of the 
sales promotion manager to produce for 
the agency force completely new sets of 
sales material that will have an appeal 
under present day conditions. The field 
force must be continually kept abreast 
of the changing conditions and pre- 
sented from time to time facts and fig- 
ures that will help them in their daily 
work.” 


RICE’S FARM OBSERVATIONS 


Harrisburg General Agent Says Agents 
Can Find a Lesson in Every Living 
Thing in the Country 


Rice, general agent, Equitable 
Harrisburg, Pa., who has been 
thirty years, owns 


Py; B. 
of Iowa, 
with that company 
some farms, and he told Equitable of 
regional convention at Waldorf 
Astoria here last week that he can walk 
around one of his farms, watch insects 
and animals and get good pointers about 
work, organization and duty from this 
observation any time. No one can watch 
a beehive or an ant hill without learning 
about both accomplishment and organi- 
zation. Bees and ants which are not 
doing their share of the job do not stick 
around long. Nearly every bee and 
every ant is immersed in its job, and 
that applies to beavers. 

Every animal has a characteristic, as 
Aesop demonstrated in his famous fa- 
bles. “We can learn about patience 
from cows, stubbornness from mules, 
loyalty from dogs—and so on through 
the entire animal world,” said Mr. Rice. 


OHIO STATE LIFE TABLET 


lowa 


Pays Tribute to Company Employes in 
Armed Forces; Bond Holdings Total 
$9,013,000 


A bronze tablet bearing the names of 
twenty-four employes of the Ohio State 
Life, including a director and general 
agents, who enlisted in the armed forces 
was unveiled in the lobby of the home 
office building in Columbus last’ week. 
The name of one woman was included in 
the list. An announcement was made 
that the Ohio State Life had purchased 
$1,200,000 of government bonds in the 
Second War Bond campaign and that 
practically 100% of the employes of the 
company have subscribed to the purchase 
of war bonds. The company’s holdings 
of government bonds now total $9,013,- 
( 


Claris Adams, president of the com- 
pany, presided at the service and point- 
ed out that upon every occasion when 
a member of the home office force left 
for the service, the staff was called 
together to wish him Godspeed. The 
dedicatory address was delivered by Dr. 
R. E. Tulloss of Springfield, president 
of Wittenberg College and a member 
of the board of directors of the company. 

A special tribute was paid at the un- 
veiling to Commander Ralph C. Lowes, 
Jr., former general agent at Peoria, IIl., 
who died at San Diego, Cal., a few weeks 
ago. 


M. J. Mullen Commissionec: 
Captain in the Marines 


Martin J. Mullen, director of publi ity 
for the General American Life, has })-en 
commissioned a captain in the Maries, 
and will soon report for training at 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. Captain Mu'len 
has been associated with the General 
American for the past nine years and 
has been in charge of its public rela- 
tions work, sales promotion and adyer- 
tising. Before joining the company he 
was in charge of sales promotion for the 
General Electric Co. in New York and 
prior to that served the Advertising ( lu) 
of St. Louis as executive secretary and 
editor of “Advertising Weekly.” 

Sam Harris, who for the past several 
weeks has been assistant to Captain 
Mullen will take over his duties with 
the General American. A _ graduate of 
the Missouri School of Journalism at 
Columbia, Mr. Harris has been in ad- 
vertising agency work for a number oj 
years. 





Keep Prospect Sold Says 
ie Mail Exponent 


Homer J. Buckley of Chicago, well 
known exponent of direct mail, was the 
closing rgd before the North Cen- 
tral Round Table of LAA at Chicago 
this week. 

“The problem of ‘keeping the cus- 
tomer sold’ is a major one with all com- 
panies,” he said. “Life insurance agents, 
for a variety of reasons, on the average 
pay much more attention to getting the 
first commission than to getting the re- 
newal commission, The result is poor 
persistency. 

“The business becomes more impor- 
tant to the company itself, after it has 
been placed on the books and especially 
after it has paid at least two premiums. 
Therefore why shouldn’t the company do 
something about keeping the policyholder 
in a good frame of mind? Why should 
they rely wholly on the assumed con- 
sistency of the individual agent in fol- 
lowing up the business and tse 
ing it? 

“In other lines of business, almost uni- 
versally, unremitting effort is made at 
considerable expense to “keep the cus- 
tomer sold.” Witness what machine 
manufacturers are doing in the way of 
advertising—urging unusual attention to 
machines until they get into production 
again — suggesting regular inspection, 
stressing advantages of certain types of 
Care, etc. 

“Life companies seem to have very 
little interest in keeping the insured 
close. to the company except to the ex- 
tent that they urge the agent to watcli 
the business ‘to protect his own renewals. 
Why shouldn’t they watch the business 
to protect themselves against a_ high 
lapse ratio? Not all premiums are paid 
monthly.” 


L. N. DENSMORE APPOINTED 


Becomes General Agent for Continental 
Assurance in Dallas; Long a 
Leading Producer 
The Continental Assurance announces 
the appointment of Leo N. Densmore, a 
general agent in Dallas and vicinity. Mr 
Densmore, whose new offices are ii the 
Kirby Building has served the souiheri 
community for the last twelve years. [lt 
graduated from the University of (kla- 
homa in 1926 and for the next five \ears 
he was a geologist in the oil business 1 
Oklahoma. In 1931 he joined the 11- 
surance business as a full time pro 
ducer and during his first full year hs 
volume exceeded $300,000. Since ‘that 
time he has been a regular qualifier 1° 
the company’s $250,000 production club 
He has specialized in the creation « i life 
insurance estates through the syste ratic 
programming and trusting of his ¢ ents 
insurance. a 
Mr. Densmore a CLU is a mem! <r ° 
the local chapter of the America) °° 
ciety of CLU and a member of th: Dal 
las Association of Life Underwrite: He 
is an active member of Phi Kapp. PS! 
and at present is treasurer of the \ orth 
Texas Alumni Chapter of that fraternity: 
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It is fitting that the new memorial to Thomas Jefferson, “author : 


of independence,” is built of marble from the freetom-aes hills of 
Vermont. 


“Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” which Jefferson 

wrote into the Declaration as three inalienable rights, are, in a sense, 

ea corner-stones of the American life insurance ~ structure as swell as of 
our national constitution. 


The Jefferson Memorial is designed as a perfect model of the 
Pantheon; the National Life was designed by its founders as the 
perfect model of a life insurance company, and their successors 
have ever since striven to keep it so. 


The entire exterior of the building is of 
Imperial Danby Vermont Marble furnished by 
the Vermont Marble Company, which is the 
same as that in the United States Supreme 
Court building. Architects: Otto R. Eggers, 
Daniel Paul Higgins, and the late John 
Russell Pope. 





NATIONAL LIFE DSc HOME OFCE VERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL * ESTABLISHED 1850 
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Sixty years with the Metropolitan Life. 
On May 7 that will be an anniversary 
for Chairman Frederick H. Ecker. 

No man in America 
more distinction, is held in higher 
esteem, or has been of greater value to 
the industry. He is an outstanding ex- 
pert in four of America’s leading fields 


insurance has 


insurance, finance, real estate and rail- 
roads, so acknowledged by leaders in 
all those areas of American business 


ite. 

Entering the company as an office boy 
after having been with a law office young 
Ecker attracted the attention of the then 
President Knapp; was promoted to be 
assistant manager of a real estate sec- 
tion which had been created at home 
office. He achieved a first-hand knowl- 
edge of real estate values through in- 
spection of properties on which loans 
were considered; devoted himself so in- 
tensively to his job that he could walk 
through New York City and point out 
practically every one of the 600 prop- 
erties on which the company at the time 
held a mortgage. 

Following the panic of 1893 the com- 
pany acquired many properties through 
foreclosure. Mr. Ecker, at the age of 
26. was faced with task of handling 
those properties, many of them being in 
Brooklyn. He applied himself to re- 
habilitating them and soon the buildings 
were filled with tenants, were producing 
an income, and there later was little 
trouble in disposing of them  satisfac- 
torily. 

As funds available for investment con- 
tinued to increase, the real estate divi- 
sion grew in proportion. Tasks became 
so multitudinous, including examination 
of titles, checking of accuracy and re- 
newal of fire insurance policies, payment 
of taxes and assessments, periodical ex- 
amination of properties, that to expedite 
the handling of the real estate trans- 
actions a bond and mortgage division 
was created, and at age of 31 Mr. Ecker 
became manager of the new division. He 
soon took over a good deal of the re- 
sponsibility for purchasing securitges as 
well. In 1905 the office of comptroller 
was established and Mr. Ecker, who had 
become an expert on all phases of in- 
vestment, was its first incumbent. A year 
later he was promoted to treasurer. 
Thus, at 39 he became chief financial 
officer of a rapidly expanding institution 
which had at the time assets exceeding 
$175,000,000. Subsequent financial devel- 
opment of the company has been con- 
tinuously under his immediate direction. 

One of most important talks he ever 
made was his address before National 
Association of Life Underwriters in Sep- 
tember, 1929, when he emphasized that 
life insurance investments were held to 
insure the faithful performance of the 
policy contract and he took an uncom- 
promising position that even the best 
common stocks should have no place in 
the investment program of life insur- 
ance companies. He regarded as a cardi- 
nal principle of the company’s investment 
policy the obtaining of as high a return 
as possible with safety. Also, that the 
principle of diversification should be ap- 
plied to maturity dates of investments. 
Furthermore, that the soundness of life 
insurance companies is safeguarded by 
the conservative valuation of their 
assets. 

Mr. Ecker was advanced from treas- 
urer to vice president; then to presi- 
dent; and then to chairman. 





A. E. Magnell, financial editor of the 
Hartford Courant, ran a box in his col- 
umn the other day saying that a close 
race is being run between the Aetna 
Life and Penn Mutual as to which will 
reach a billion in assets first. At the 


end of 1942 the Penn Mutual had as- 
sets of $848,692,691 and the Aetna Life 
assets of $847,864,569. 

At the present time there are nine 
companies with assets of more than a 
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billion. They are Metropolitan, Pruden- 
tial, New York Life, Equitable, Mutual 
Life, Northwestern Mutual, John Han- 
cock, Travelers and Sun Life. 





Farrar Newberry, who has succeeded 
De E. Bradshaw as president of Wood- 
men of the World, which has $136,000,000 
of assets, was born in Arkansas, attend- 
ed Arkadelphia Methodist College, now 
the Henderson State Teachers College, 
and here he receivd his B.A. degree in 
1906. Two years later, at the age of 20, 
he received his Master of Arts degree 
at Vanderbilt University. 

Following his graduation, Newberry 
taught for one year in the Union City 


Training School at Union City, Tenn., 
two years at his alma mater in Arka- 
delphia, and was acting professor of his- 
tory at University of Arkansas for one 
vear. 

He completed his law studies in the 
law offices of Calloway and Huie, at 
Arkadelphia, was admitted to the bar 
and practiced for one year. He also 
served one term in the Arkansas State 
Legislature. 

“His first affiliation with Woodmen of 
the World came in 1915, when he en- 
tered field work in southern Arkansas. 
He was elected head consul of the Ar- 
kansas jurisdiction in 1915 and was ap- 
pointed state manager there in 1918, a 
position he held with great honor for 
seventeen years,” says The Fraternal 
Monitor. 

Uncle Francis. 





PAYS $13,000 TO EMPLOYES 

The Connecticut General reported 
$13,000 in benefits were paid to its em- 
ployes and their dependents last year 
under the company’s hospital expense 
benefits plan. Claims totaled 170, of 
which $8,800 was for employes and $4,200 
for their dependents. The three leading 
causes of hospitalization were child- 
birth, tonsillectomy and appendectomy. 





APPOINT J. G. JENSEN 


J. Golden Jensen has been appointed 
district agent for The Lincoln National 
at Pocatello, Idaho, Vice President A. L. 
Dern announced. Mr. Jensen will have 
Pocatello as headquarters and will oper- 
ate under the T. B. Isaacson General 
Agency of Salt Lake City. His terri- 
tory will cover the southern part of 
Tdaho. 





TO-HONOR A. J. McANDLESS 

In honor of President A. J. McAnd- 
less, May will be celebrated as presi- 
dent’s month by representatives of the 
Lincoln National. The company has 
sponsored a special drive in May for the 
past thirty-two years. 
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AVAILABLE 


Insurance Executive— Above dratt 
age. Possessing thorough knowledge 
of various classes of insurance and re- 
insurance. Also insurance company 


Would prefer to locate in New York 


Address: Box 1465 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane 
New York, N. Y. 
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One Man's Opinion 


Statistics as well as word of mow'h 
reports confirm that more women cre 
buying life insurance today than ever 
before. 


More women than ever before <ire 
earning money, paying taxes and 
learning what it means to have per. 
sonal obligations. 


The average insurance man has a 
sense of inadequacy in selling women. 
He has not had much practice in that 
field. “My wife does not understand 
me” has been a standard serio-cozmic 
expression for years. If the wife does 
not understand, it seems probable 
there will be difficulty in making other 
women understand the need for life 
insurance, 


For visual selling aids to women 
“ASK PEYSER ABOUT IT”. 
Percy A. Peyser, General Agent 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
55 Liberty St., N. Y. C. Co-7-2676 











Boston Congress 


(Continued from Page 6) 


insurance companies have a totalitarian 
grip on the field forces, he added, ad- 
vising that the agent who had a need for 
client “space buying” (as in advertising) 
be an independent representative of all 
companies, free to select the best pos- 
sible contract to fit his client’s personal 
picture. (This deviation from expected 
subject material created no small amount 
of comment among agents and comipany 
representatives attending the congress.) 
Mr. Simon warned of the great import- 
ance and responsibility of the agent rep- 
resenting all companies to thorouglily 
understand their contracts. 

Miss Ellen Putnam, CLU, National 
Life of Vermont at Rochester, N. Y, 
went back to fundamentals in her talk 
on “Prospecting,” urging that the sales- 
men avail themselves of all at-hand in- 
formation, such as daily papers, busi- 
ness and social contacts, referred leads 
from clients, school and services con- 
tacts, etc., in keeping an alive and in- 
spiring prospect file. 

James E. Rutherford, executive vice 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, and Samuel Milligan, sec- 
ond vice president, Metropolitan Life, 
presented the means of overcoming war- 
time problems by viewing all on 
to the business as opportunities for t 
alert career underwriter. ; 

Rev. Dr. James Gordon Gilkey 0! 
Springfield urged that each life under- 
writer “keep a picture hanging on the 
walls of his imagination.” 

Winslow S. Cobb, Jr., CLU, is pres! 
dent of Boston Association and thie con 
gress chairmen were Nelson D. Phelps, 
Northwestern Mutual, and E. \Wesley 
Enman, Prudential, both also Chartered 
Life Underwriters. 





W. H. WEBB TO RETIRE 
William H. Webb, agency cashier a! 


the Newark office of the Mutual Life 
will retire on April 30, under the com 
pany’s retirement plan. Mr. Webb 
started as an office boy at the home 


office in the advertising departm: nt and 
later was transferred to the pur. hasing 
department. In 1915 he was made senior 
clerk and six months later he ‘ecame 
assistant agency cashier. In 19-1, Mr. 
Webb was advanced to agency <aslilel 
and transferred to Newark. 





ALBERT M. JOHNSON INJURED 
Albert M. Johnson, former presidet! 
National’ Life of U.S.A., was injured i" 
an automobile crash at  Panaminl! 


Springs, Cal., last week, and lis wit 
was killed. 
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Commies Mut. — Of 
Bonus Compensations 


HOW OMAHA CO. DIVIDES THEM 





Office Expense, Agency Development 
Remuneration; Gen’l Agent Works 
Personally in Field with New Men 





Considerable attention in the business 
has been attracted by the agency build- 
ing and bonus compensation plans of 
ihe Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha, 
which compensation in taking care of 
olfice overhead has been operating since 
early in 1935. Asked by this paper to 
discuss the plan A. B. Olson, agency 
vice president of Guarantee Mutual, 
said this week: 

“It is my belief that to advance money 
against future earnings is a bad prac- 
tice and we have consistently refused 
to do so. Any help provided either a 
general agent or an agent is in no way 
charged into an account to become an 
indebtedness on his part. 

“Probably more attempts to build 
agencies have failed by reason of excess 
overhead—such as_ high-priced office 
space, large investment in furniture and 
fixtures, and more office help than the 
business justifies—than for any other 
one and possibly any other ten reasons. 
Therefore, our plan of taking care of 
office overhead is through the medium 
of a bonus plan on all business issued 
in the agency. The general agent owns 
and operates his own office. Therefore, 
from a company standpoint, we have less 
worry as to the amount of money he 
spends than though we actually were 
providing same in what might be called 
the regular manner. 

“It is our belief that bringing a new 
man into our business from another line 
of work means that he must be fur- 
nished with some money over a reason- 








able period of time. Yet, by the same 
token, I do not believe it is good 
strategy to put a man on a salary basis 
so that he receives each week or each 
month a sufficient amount to take care 
of his living and operating needs for by 
so doing he becomes dependent upon 
the salary rather than dependent upon 
earnings from production. 


Division of Bonus 


“Being a small company and doing at 
least a part of our business in the small 
cities, and not attempting to build large 
agency units, we believe it is necessary 
for our general agents to produce some 
personal business. And, by reason of 
such a conclusion, we attempt to meas- 
ure the value of that part of his time 
that he might use for agency develop- 
ment and to cover such time value. 
The basis on which we do so will be 
described further on. 

“There are three items that stand out 
as being the most necessary to take 
into consideration; namely, (A) an of- 
fice through which to do business, (B) 
the time a general agent uses for agen- 
cy development, and, (C) new men and 
financing them. 

“To cover these three items, we have 
set up a bonus plan by thousands of 
business issued and paid for by the en- 
tire agency, and the division of such 
bonus is as follows: Office expense, 
30% of the bonus; remuneration to the 
general agent for agency development, 
40% ; and, compensation for new agents, 
30%. Therefore, if the bonus is $9 per 
thousand, $2.70 would be used for office 
overhead; $3.60 would be allocated to 
the general agent to cover his time 
value in agency development; and, $2.70 
would go into our so-called ‘C’ account 
to be used as part compensation for new 
men being brought into the business 
and distributed on a weekly allocation 
basis in connection with a reduced com- 
mission contract. Such reduction, which, 
in our case, would be a reduction from 
the regular 70% contract to a 50% con- 
tract, thus putting 20% of the first year 
commissions on business sold by agents 


- up on a commission basis, 


into this so-called ‘C’ account in addi 
tion to the $2.70 per thousand bonus. 


Basic General Agent’s Contract 


“Our basic general agent’s contract 
consists of 70% plus $4, which, if set 
would be 
approximately 83% and all of that which 
I have enumerated above is in addition 
to the basic general agent’s contract. 
Therefore, during the first year of the 
development of an agency, our business 
could cost us as much as 83%, plus $9 
per thousand, which might seem very 
high to some, but which I believe to 
be as low or lower than most companies 
pay for new development. 

“For the second year of our develop- 
ment contract the bonus would be re 
duced to $8, and would continue to ne 
reduced $1 each year until it reaches a 
$3.50 base, where it levels off. One dol- 
lar, of the $3.50, is placed in this so- 
called ‘C’ promotional account. There- 
fore, a general agent will always have 
some money in that account to help 
him put new men into the business or 
to carry old men over a bad spot. 

“This plan of helping the new man 
provides for control, which is one ele- 
ment most needed in this business. The 
agent working under this plan must 
keep a daily record and make a weekly 
report to his general agent and to the 
home office. His weekly check, cover- 
ing the allocation of the ‘C’ account that 
is due him, will not be sent out until 
his previous week’s report arrives. 

“We also have a stipulation that the 
general agent must work personally in 
the field with new men or have a super- 
visor do so, spending with this new man 
one and a half days per week the first 
month, one day per week the second 
month, and a half day per week during 
the third month, without any split in 
commissions. 

“This plan has many advantages over 
advancing money or any salary plan we 
know of inasmuch as we know in ad- 
vance the maximum the business can 
cost. We have no argument about what 
it shall consist of and the general agent, 





Page 11 
through this plan, can create a good 
return for himself. And, if he is care 


ful in his selection of men, oh can build 
an agency unit without having incurred 
any indebtedness for himself or imposed 
any indebtedness on the company be- 
yond the basis of the plan as set up, 
all of which certainly has considerable 
merit. 
Renewal Commissions 


“IT might mention the fact that long 
before there was any clamor for a 
change in renewal plans, we changed 
our schedule so that the writing agent 
gets one 1214%; two 10%’s; and three 
5%'s. The general agent always has a 
2%% overage, which continues for nine 
vears and then a 24%.% service fee so 
long as his contract remains in force. 

“We were also the first company, to 
my knowledge, to inaugurate a retire- 
ment or pension plan, the entire cost 
of which is assumed by the company 
and is presumed at least to be charge- 
able against our renewal account. It is 
working out to very good advantage.” 





FOUR SELLING FUNDAMENTALS 


Ben Williams, Mutual Life Training 
Director Talks Before Detroit Life 


Underwriters Meeting 
There are four fundamentals of selling 
life insurance, Ben Williams, director of 
training for the Mutual Life, New York, 
told members of the Detroit Life Under- 
writers’ 





Association at a recent luncheon 


meeting. They are: look for business 
where business is today; stick to funda- 
mentals in prospecting; plan what to 


say and how to say it; remember that 
the case is opened through an appeal to 
reason but closed through an appeal to 
the heart. Mr. Williams suggested that 


underwriters keep abreast of modern 
selling methods by reading insurance 
magazines and new books on selling; 


that they organize a good, psychological- 
ly sound sales talk, and that they employ 
the principles of tested sales methods. 








GAIN IN BUSINESS IN FORCE 
Bringing insurance in force to $468,003, 136 


NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 
Averaging $146,805 for each field man 


LAPSE RATE on all business in force 
Lowest in the history of the Company 


ASSETS as of Decmber 31, 
An increase for the year of $8,024,745 


ACACIA MUTUAL MARCHES 


NET RATE OF INTEREST EARNED..... 
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Excerpt from 74th Annual Report to Policyholders: 


“I am glad to tell you that the company was never in such splen- 
did condition as it is at present and that its outlook for the 


future was never brighter.” 


HOME OFFICE: 


WASHIN 


— William Montgomery, President 
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Prcsatendl Dadeution Bill 
Now Before House Also 


TEXT OF BRIDGES’ PROPOSAL 


Companion Bill to New Hampshire Sena- 
tor’s Measure Presented in House by 
Representative Goodwin, Mass. 

As a companion bill to that introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire to permit individuals 
to deduct a certain amount of life in- 
surance premiums in computing income 
taxes, there has been presented in the 
House a bill to the same effect by Rep- 
resentative Goodwin of Massachusetts. 

Text of Senator Bridges’ bill follows: 

“A bill to permit individuals to de- 
duct from gross income for income-tax 
purposes certain amounts paid as life 
insurance premiums. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, that section 23 of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to deductions 
from gross income) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection : 

(aa) Life Insurance Premiums—In the 
case of an individual: 

“(1) Amounts paid by the taxpayer 
during the taxable year as premiums on 
any life insurance policy in force on 
December 8, 1941, upon his own life or 
upon the life of his spouse or upon the 
life of any dependent of on es 
specified in section 25 (b) (2) (A), and 

“(2) Amounts paid by the taxpayer 
during the taxable year as premiums on 
any life insurance policy which is a re- 
newal or conversion of any such life 
insurance policy in force on December 
8, 1941, to the extent that such premiums 
paid during the year do not exceed the 
premiums payable annually on any such 
life insurance in force on December 8, 
1941, 

“To an amount which in any taxable 
year exceed 10% of the tax- 
payer’s net without the benefit 





does not 
income 


of this subsection or of subsections 23 
(o) and (x), or $1,000, whichever is the 
lesser.” 


JOINS GREAT NATIONAL 
Ray Coffman, Former Dallas FHA Of- 
cial, Will Be Manager of Farm Mort- 
gage Loan Department 

Ray Coffman, formerly an official at 
Dallas with the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, has joined the Great National 
Life of Dallas as manager of the farm 
mortgage loan department, S. J. Hay, 
president of the company announced. 
Mr. Coffman has had more than fifteen 
years of experience in the real estate 
appraisal and mortgage loan field. He 
began his career in Collin County, Texas, 
in the real estate field and moved to 
Dallas in 1930, where he conducted his 
own real estate appraisal and mortgage 
loan business until he joined the FHA 


five years ago. He served during the 
first three years as evaluator of farm 
property in the Fort Worth and Dallas 


districts, and for the last two years was 
also in charge of farm loans. 


PAID $600,000 WAR LOSSES 


Mutual Life Death Claims Since Attack 
on Pearl Harbor; Less Than 1% of 
Total Payments 


The Mutual Life, New York, revealed 


that a total of $600,000 in war death 
losses has been paid since the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. This figure represents 
less than 1% of the total benefit pay- 
ments made by the company in that 
period. Policyholders now number over 
900,000 and own a total of more than 
$3,500,000,000 of protection. 

Ten policyholders were killed in action 
on the day of the Pearl Harbor attack 


and since then payments have been. made 
by the Mutual Life on deaths occurring 
from Great Britain to the middle of the 
Indian 
southwest Pacific. 


Ocean and from Alaska to the 
The company’s first 








Oregon Mutual’s New 
Plan of Compensation 


QUALITY RATING FOR AGENTS 


Non-contributory Retirement Plan and 
a Thrift Fund Also Announced 
by Company 


The Oregon Mutual Life has an- 
nounced a new compensation plan for 
established life insurance agents. Cou- 
pled with it is a composite retirement 
plan for agents, general agents and man- 
agers, made up of a combination of non- 
contributory and contributory pension 
plans. The whole plan is predicated up- 
on the importance of the full time field 
representative who remains with the 
company. 

The complete plan in detail consists of 
three separate and distinct features as 
follows: 

(a) Agent’s quality contract with additional 
compensation awards for quality and quantity 
production. 

(b) A non-contributory retirement plan under 
which all costs are paid by the company by 
which satisfactory, full-time, loyal service on a 
career basis is rewarded. 

(c) The thrift fund, or contributory retire- 
ment plan, in which both the agents and the 
company make deposits and through which the 
practice of thrift by the individual to supply 
his personal needs is encouraged and fostered. 

The most importé int part of the whole 
plan is the agent’s quality contract be- 
cause it determines his current income, 
which in turn determines the amount of 
his pension and the extent to which he 
can participate in the thrift fund. 


First Year Commission Based on Qual- 
ity Rating 


Under the new contract the first year 
commission on every case an agent 
writes will be based upon the quality 
rating of that case. The company has 
found it desirable to increase the first 
year commission of the agent who writes 
quality business rather than to decrease 
it and pay higher second and third year 
commissions. This involve§, of course, 
decreasing first year commissions on 
poor quality business. Discussing com- 
missions, the company says: 

The basic first year commission schedule in 
the new contract is 50% graded (formerly 60%), 
but the agent can receive 20% additional, up 
to 70%, depending upon the quality rating of 
the case. First year commissions are increased 
one percentage point for each additional point 
of quality over 65 and up to and including a 
quality rating of 85. If a case rates 65 or 
lower, the commission is 59% for an Ordinary 
Life, but if it rates 70 the commission is 55%; 
if it rates 75 the commission is 60%, and so 
on up to 85 and over, when the commission is 
70%. 

Renewal commissions are payable through the 
fifteenth policy year at the rate of 4%, They 
are non-vested except for death, disability and 
retirement. The decision to pay renewals on 
this basis was reached after careful considera- 
tion of the plan of paying continuous 2’s after 
the tenth year, and after obtaining the opinions 
and preferences of representative fieldmen. 

Example: If first year commissions are $3,600 
and the average quality rating is 86, the pro- 
duction reward will be $3,600 X .04 or $144. 

General agents’ first year overriding commis- 
sions are a fixed percentage of the agents’ first 
year commissions, so they too are rewarded cor- 
respondingly for having high quality agents in 
their organization. The personal production of 
general agents and managers is on the same 
basis as the agents, except that they are not 
paid a production reward on their personal 
business. In lieu of this they are paid a pro- 
duction reward for attaining and exceeding 
agency quotas. This reward, like that of in- 
dividual agents, is based upon the average 
quality of business written during the year and 
upon the excess of paid-for business over quota. 


Interim Plan 


The company has an interim plan de- 
signed to allow an adjustment period of 
one year before the new contract be- 
comes fully effective for those agents 
whose first year commissions would be 
less under the new contract than under 
the old. If the average quality rating 
of an agent’s business is less than 75, he 
would receive lower commissions under 
the new contract than under the contract 
now in force. A quality rating of 75 is 
the point at which he commission is the 





loss in North Africa occurred two days 
after that continent was invaded. 

In addition to payments already made, 
the company has tentatively set aside 
another $283,000 to date for payment to 
beneficiaries of policyholders now listed 
as “missing in action.” 





Supervisor Wanted 





We just lost our full-time supervisor on 
account of the War. Looking for an 
experienced man with live wire, lead- 
ing midtown agency. Salary and 
overwriting. 
Box 1463, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 











same as now paid, and therefore an aver- 
age quality rating of 75 is the approxi- 
mate equivalent of the old 60% contract. 

Retirement Plan 

Discussing its retirement 
company says: 

The retirement plan provides a basic retire- 
ment income. Any member of the plan can tell 
what his income will be upon retirement at any 
time. The amount payable each full year to 
a retired member will be 1% of the total in- 
come (salary, first year commissions and_re- 
newals) he has received from the company from 
the date of his entry into the plan (not earlier 
than age 35) to the date of his rn. 
Payments will be made monthly. If a mem- 
ber earns $4,800 a year for 20 years his monthly 
retirement income will be $80; if he earns 
$6,000 a year for 30 years his monthly retire- 
ment income will be $150. _ ae 

Under maintenance of membership in 
the retirement plan the company says 
agents must remain on a full-time basis 
and must produce in each year $50,000 
of new paid-for insurance, except that 
membership will be maintained if the 
new insurance is less than $50,000 but 
more than $25,000 and the aggregate of 
new insurance in that year and in the 
two preceding years is $150, There 
are no other requirements for mainte- 
nance of membership. 


plan, the 





CHICAGO CLU MEETING 


John P. Williams Outlines Three Major 
Trends Among Life Underwriters; 
Registrations Fall Off 

Harry G. Walter, president of the Chi- 
cago Chapter Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers, called a meeting of the officers and 
directors, together with members of the 
educational committee to confer with 
John P. Williams, director educational 
advisory department of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. Attent’on 
was called to the fact that only a short 
time remained to register for taking the 
CLU examinations, and pamphlets had 
been sent to prospective CLU’s. Regis- 
tration to date, was reported 70% of that 
of 1942. It was estimated that fifty Chi- 
cago life underwriters would take the 
examinations in 1943. 

John P. Williams addressed the meet- 
ing and outlined three major trends 
among life underwriters: 1. Men are 
thinking in terms larger than before— 
conceiving the world as a whole; 2. Men 
are wondering what their relationship 
would be to whole institution of life in- 


surance—indicating that men are think- 
ing; 3. Life underwriters want to do a 
more particular job as insurance men. 


Le. CORTRIGHT RESIGNS 


Leaves Kentucky Home Mutual as Vice 
President and Actuary; Long Active 
in Actuarial Field 

C. Cortright has resigned as vice 
president, actuary and director of the 
Kentucky Home Mutual Life, Louis- 
ville, a position in which he has served 
for the past seven years. 

Native of Michigan and graduate of 
the University of Michigan where he 
specialized in actuarial mathematics and 
insurance, Mr. Cortright has had twenty- 
five years in life insurance. He gained 
his early experience with the American 
National Life and Frank J. Haight, con- 
sulting actuary. For many years he was 
actuary and assistant secretary of the 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, later becom- 
ing executive secretary of the Acacia 
Mutual Life. He resigned from the lat- 
ter company in 1926 to become vice 
president and actuary of the Occidental 
Life, Raleigh, N. C. He joined the Ken- 
tucky Home Mutual in 1936, shortly 
after the mutualization of that company. 

Mr. Cortright is a member of the 
Methodist Church and Masonic bodies. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, In. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas Cicy 


Omaha 








Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 


D. E. Kilgour 

The picture of D. E. Kilgour, pres 
dent and general manager of the North 
Assurance of Toronto, ap- 
peared in The Eastern Underwriter in 
error last week in connection with a 
story about executive personnel changes 
in the head office of the Great-West 
Life in which announcement was made 
of the appointment of D. E. Kilgour of 
that company as secretary. The identi 
cal name and initials caused the error 
which The Eastern Underwriter regrets. 











American 





HONOR PENN’S WOMAN LEADER 


Florence E. Lorf Tells Philadelphia 
Agents That War Has Eliminated Sex 
Discrimination in All Fields 

Florence E. Lorf, Detroit, is leading 
woman agent of Penn Mutual. She was 
guest of honor April 20 in Philadelphia 
at a luncheon of leading Philadelphia 
insurance women, Marion J. DuPaul, 
manager women’s division, home office 
agency, Penn Mutual, being toastmaster. 

“We women should step into the 
breach caused by the war emergency 
and try to do an outstanding job,” said 
Miss: Lorf. Our field is not crowded 
and the opportunity for careers is a 
magnificent one for women. There is 
no ceiling on insurance income, a wo- 
man’s earnings being based entirely on 
her own efforts as is the case with the 
men, 

“We must equip ourselves so that we 
may be prepared and qualified to meet 
any challenge. The war is eliminating 
sex discrimination in all fields. Women 
are viewed today as workers. Whatever 
limitations still exist for women we 
have placed on ourselves.” 





A. VAN CAMERIK HONORED 


Dinner Given to Metropolitan Life Man- 
ager Marking His Thirtieth Anni- 
versary with Company 

A. Van Camerik, Brooklyn branch 
manager for the Metropolitan was re- 
cently given a testimonial dinner at tlie 
Hotel New Yorker, by the Jr. veterans 
of the Bensonhurst district, in celebra- 
tion of his thirtieth anniversary with 
the Metropolitan. A pledge to purcliase 
$1,000 worth of War Bonds, during April, 
by the members of the office staf! was 
presented to Mr. Van Camerik, which 
is in addition to the regularly mouthily 
purchases that exceed 10% for the entire 
office. Mr. Van Camerik pledgeil to 
purchase $1,000 worth of War Bonds to 
match the office purchase. 

Agency Supervisor A. Hutchings pre- 





sented the thirty year emblem to Mr. 
Van Camerik. Among those present 
were: Robert Browning, Joseph ‘ine, 
Louis Dimitroff, John Goldthorp: all 
managers of the Metropolitan. Se:ving 
on the committee were: Harold [. vine, 
Jack Talman, Peter Speezio, A! or 
disch, G. Madowsky. Mr. Naptbo! was 
toastmaster. 
SIMON AGENCY TRUST MEE? ING 
The Lawrence E. Simon agency «' the 


Massachusetts Mutual Life at 20 
Street, New York, held a large a: enc) 
meeting Tuesday which was attend: « 
about twenty-five brokers and_ other 
friends of the office to hear Gu 
Simons, attorney, discuss pension |! Us! 
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Accidently Speaking 


Availability of Accident Insurance for All Types of Risks 
Opens Up Big Field Today; an Opening Wedge 


to Life Insurance 


By Walter W. Canner, Assistant Manager, 
Life, Accident and Group Department, 
55 John Street Branch, Travelers, New York 
Having kept in close touch with metropolitan brokers and agents on their produc- 


‘om problems, especially during the present wartime emergency, the author of this 
article writes with an intimate knowledge of field sentiment on soliciting accident insur- 


‘¢ business. His objective is to stimulate producers, to encourage them to give greater 
es emphasis to accident insurance as a salable line of. coverage, particularly under 


Si 
present conditions. Mr. Canner’s article follows: 


\re you anxious to increase your in- 


¢ me ? 


Have some of your clients and pros- 
pects been lost due to present condi- 
tions ? 

Have you watched with concern your 
reservoir of prospects shrinking to a 
point that it is a drain to siphon off a 
normal flow of business ? 

Have you been seeking a modern, ef- 
fective and practical prospecting method 
to meet present day conditions ? 

If you answer yes to any of these 
questions, then let’s you and I go into a 
huddle and talk this important matter 
over. Perhaps your business needs an 
overdose of vitamin A, which in so many 
instances has proved to be a successful 
cure for an ailing account. If such 
treatment guarantees you a practical 
method of prospecting—will inject new 
blood into your account—guarantees to 
increase your earnings—spark up your 
old-time enthusiasm and establish reg- 
ular working habits—then lend me your 
ear, 


Salable and a Need 


Why have you heard so much about 
the possibilities of accident insurance 
of late? All companies writing this form 
of coverage recognize the fact that the 
public is definitely seeking this type of 
protection. Hospitalization coverage has 
been a stimulant to the accident busi- 
ness and has created in the minds of 
the buying public the need of adequate 
protection against accidents. 

Yes, this line affords to the insurance 
man a fertile field to increase his income. 
The breadwinner today appreciates more 
than ever before the importance of his 
earning power—what it means to himself 
and family—and knows that the expense 
of an accident can seriously impair his 
family budget. No longer do we meet 
the excuse, “I don’t need it.” It has 
heen accepted that accidents happen 
every day and that no one is immune. 

When the accident salesman, through 
a well organized sales talk, points out 
to a prospect how dependable not only 
lle but his loved ones are on his income, 
he has an attentive and interested pros- 
ect. The business and professional man 
i practically all cases finds that his abil- 
ty to earn represents the foundation 
lock upon which everything he has or 

pes to have depends. Disturb that 

undation for a few weeks, months, or 
life, and the family picture changes from 
that of ordinary subsistence to actual 
ant and hardship. 

In this metropolitan (N. Y.) area, 

here the cost of disability is expensive 
nd steadily rising, it is not at all un- 
ommon to have a $1,000 medical bill 


oresented in a claim. How many fam- 


‘ies can face such an expenditure with- 
ut extreme difficulty? The unlimited, 


:odern coverage offered today at a nom- 


ial cost has the public’s interest be- 
ause the payment of premium can be 
‘bsorbed in the family budget, whereas 
large medical bill and loss of income 
an bring dire hardship and suffering. 

Accident insurance, I am pleased to 
ay, has been most aggressive in recent 





years, sensitive to the public’s needs, and 
most companies have contracts to fit 
present day needs as well as the pub- 
lic’s pocketbook. Accident insurance is 
not only offered to the office worker, 
executive, business and professional men, 
but is now available for housewives and 
children as young as age five. Contracts 
for defense workers and an improved 
coverage for the woman market, which 
does have such great possibilities today, 
open up a tremendous field for the agent 
or broker. 

Yes, accident insurance is salable to- 
day—the need is great—the possibilities 
encouraging because it is still an unde- 
veloped field. So let us agree for the 
moment that the solicitation of accident 
insurance holds great possibilities for 
you. Let’s consider the advantages for 
you by giving proper attention to this 
important insurance protection. 


Advantages for You 


1. Business Extension—Has your prob- 
lem been, “How can I develop new 
clients?” The average individual in our 
business, particularly in the metropoli- 
tan area, cannot rely entirely on his so- 
cial activities to gain prospects. What 
line of insurance has been most suc- 
cessful in cultivating new prospects? For 
the past seventy-nine years the solicita- 
tion of accident insurance has been most 
productive in acquiring worth-while 
clients, and continues to be the profes- 
sion’s outstanding door opener. Acci- 
dent insurance appeals to the selfish mo- 
tives of an individual—practically every- 
body is a prospect. Your presentation 
is a quick fire proposition: you see, get 
acquainted and talk with more people 
through accident insurance than any 
other line. 

2. Action—Your sales story can be 
told completely and effectively in exactly 
six minutes. Accident insurance is usual- 
ly sold on the first interview. Today 
people are reluctant to give you much 
time—well, you don’t need much time in 
the presentation of accident insurance. 
Packed with action, always an interest- 
getter, it keeps the producer mentally 
alert and generates an aggressive atti- 
tude. 

3. It’s a Perennial—Generally speak- 
ing, same commissions are paid on re- 
newal business. This means that every 
renewal you have coming up, same com- 
mission is payable. Not only an income 
stabilizer, the sale of accident insurance 
creates a comfortable annuity for the 
producer who establishes a sizeable vol- 
ume. There are many Travelers pro- 
ducers with $10, 20, 30 and 50,000 acci- 
dent accounts. A substantial accident 
account seems to be the best way to as- 
sure yourself of a steady income. 

4. Detail at a Minimum—The serv- 
ice requirements necessary in our busi- 
ness are sometimse voluminous, but ac- 
cident insurance asks for little detail. 
Renewals become automatic. Sold cor- 
rectly, it is devoid of complicated de- 
tails. In our office we have renewals 
that have been on the books thirty years 
or more, requiring little service—remem- 
ber, same commission paid each renewal. 

5. Personal Equation— Your client 
suffers a serious accident. He finds him- 
self in a hospital and ,his first thought 


is how badly off he is; his next thought 
is about his accident policy. When he 
realizes that you have provided an ade- 
quate income for him during his disa- 
bility, regardless of its duration, and all 
medical expenses will be paid during his 
incapacity, he will have plenty of time 
to think of you and the service you have 
rendered. From accident insurance comes 
an expression of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion, not usually experienced in other 
lines. Some forms of insurance, when a 
loss occurs, are judged as purely a busi- 
ness transaction. But in accident insur- 
ance, because it is a personal line, the 
personal equation comes into the picture, 
and appreciation for what you have done 
for him is many times expressed in glow- 
ing terms. 

A satisfied claimant will become a 

staunch booster of accident insurance 
and a strong center of influence for you. 
One Travelers agent recently secured 
eighteen accident applications—leads re- 
ceived from an appreciative claimant. 
_ 6. The Modern Aladdin’s Lamp—The 
insurance broker who enhances his rep- 
utation as an insurance expert by being 
a good accident salesman is bound to 
reap a harvest sooner or later. With a 
well organized presentation you can gain 
the confidence and good will of pros- 
pects and clients, and it has been estab- 
lished that for every dollar of accident 
premium it brings with it $4 of premiums 
in other lines. Huge accounts have been 
won over by the sale of accident in- 
surance, — Perhaps no other line of in- 
surance is so rich in success stories in 
acquiring other lines as accident insur- 
ance. 


Opening Wedge to Life Insurance 


7. Pays You While You Prospect for 
Life Insurance—Many agents solicit for 
accident insurance in order to gain ne 
prospects for life insurance. A complet- 
ed accident application provides the life 
underwriter with a complete picture of 
the tisk, which enables him to present 
an intelligent life proposal because all 
vital facts necessary to present such a 
proposal are found in an accident appli- 
cation. One Travelers agent, who inci- 
dentally produced almost $3,000 of new 
accident premiums on people whom he 
had never met before, turned his atten- 
tion to life insurance in January on these 
accident policyholders and wrote $140,000 
of life insurance. 

8. Life and Accident—There is no 
competition between life and acciden 
insurance—they go hand in hand. Acci- 
dent insurance protects the earned in- 
come from which a person pays his life 
Insurance premiums. Today life insur- 
ance 1s not enough. One must provide 
an adequate disability benefit to render 
proper service to a client. The most 
carefully prepared life insurance program 
is not complete unless adequate provi- 
sion is made to protect the income that 
pays the life insurance premiums. When 
disability income benefits were a part of 
the life contract very few life policies 
were sold without such benefits. Acci- 
dent policyholders have always been and 
will continue to be excellent life pros- 
pects. 

9. Not Seasonal—Good times or bad, 
boom times or depression, peace times 
or war, regardless of economic condi- 
tions, the record shows that accident in- 
surance is always salable and continues 
to move forward. 

10. Inspirational Value—Have you ever 
run into a spell when business was dif- 
ficult to obtain and you go along for a 
time without writing business? Have 
you then wondered about yourself—what 
was wrong with your working habits or 
presentation? Usually there is nothing 
wrong with the salesman that business 
won’t correct, for when you do strike a 
piece of business you are right back in 
your old stride and regain your optimism 
and enthusiasm. Accident insurance can 
have great inspirational value—steady 
production provides inspiration. Some 


producers endeavor to average an acci- 
dent application a day—others at least 
one a week. The acquisition of accident 
applications regularly encourages a pro- 
(Continued on Page 52) 


Endorsed for NALU Trustee 





CLANCY D. CONNELL 


Clancy D. Connell, general agent for 
the Provident Mutual in New York, has 
been unanimously endorsed for re-elec- 
tion to the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
by the board of directors of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City. He will complete a two year term 
as trustee at the time of the next annual 
convention in Pittsburgh, in September. 

Mr. Connell has been long active in 
association affairs and has been a mem- 
ber of the New York City Association 
since entering the business in 1920. He 
has been a member of the Association’s 
board of directors almost continuously 
since 1925. Se served as treasurer of 
the Association from 1927-1930, and was 
president in 1931-32. He has been a del- 
egate to the New York State Associa- 
tion since 1931 and is the present chair- 
man of its general legislative committee. 
He was twice vice president of the State 
Association and was president from 
1935-37. He also served as the New 
York City Association’s representative 
on the national council for many years. 
In national affairs he has served as a 
member and chairman of a great many 
committees and is now chairman of the 
National Association’s agency practices 
committee. 

As a result of recommendations of 
the managing director of the National 
Association at the 1942 convention, Mr. 
Connell was named chaiman of a special 
committee on National Association or- 
ganization structure. The findings of 
this committee have contributed a great 
deal toward the smooth functioning of 
the Association. 

Mr. Connell has an A. B. degree from 
Hamilton College and was the first chair- 
man of the newly organized Hamilton 
College Alumni Council. He is a past 
president of the Westfield, N. J., Col- 
lege Men’s Club and a member of the 
Boys’ Work Committee of the State Y. 
M. C. A. and of the National Council 
Y. M. C. A. He belongs to the Drug 
nad Chemical Club, New York City, the 
Fort Schuyler Club of Utica and the 
Echo Lake Country Club, Westfield. 


PIPER TO ATTEND CONFERENCE 
New Yorker Among Those at Meeting 
of Connecticut Mutual Super- 
visors in Chicago Monday 

Gordon A. Piper, supervisor, Harry 
F. Gray agency, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
New York, was selected by his company 
to attend a conference of company su- 
pervisors in Chicago April 26. At the 
two-week conference all phases of life 
insurance sales management work will 
be studied and discussed under a faculty 
of home office executives. 

Mr. Piper is son of Dr. Charles B. 
Piper, medical director, Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 
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NORTHWESTERN MUT. REPORT 


Insurance In Force Up _ $52,028,535; 
Assets Reach New High 
At $1,548,314,293 

The Northwestern Mutual reports its 
total insurance in force as of March 31 
reached $4,149,905,934, represented by 
1,114,007 policies. The increase was $23,- 
162,947. since January, and $52,028,535 
compared with a year ago. Total assets 
also reached a new high of $1,548,314,- 
293, showing a gain of $22,589,350 for 
the quarter and $88,363,662 since a year 
ago. The report of business for the 
first three months was made by Presi- 
dent M. J. Cleary at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the trustees at the home office 
] Investments and other as- 





laste week. 
sets included bonds, $1,054,681,416 at ad- 
mitted asset value; mortgage loans, $263,- 
315,504: real estate, home office property 
and land ¢ontracts, $43,936,506; policy 
loans, $104,906,408, and cash $33,091,368. 

The amount paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the first quarter 
was $29,758,040, an average of $2,290,000 
each -week. Included were $11,418,642 
paid on 3,004 death claims; $4,277,825 
paid beneficiaries under income settle- 
ment plans, and $8,934,671 in dividends 
to policyholders. Total disbursements 
amounted to $37,937,370. Taxes totaled 
$3,101,575, an increase of 56.7% over a 
year ago. Income was $60,870,416, made 
up principally of $37,190,525 gross pre- 
miums, and $15,089,328 interest and rent 
income, 

Sales during the first quarter were 
$49,875,221 this year, compared with $85,- 
943,420 last vear and $49,990,451 in 1941. 
The fluctuation was due principally to 
phenomenal sales during January and 
lebruary last year, resulting from the 
adoption of the war clause. Business 
this year also had an additional $4,530,- 
166 in revivals and additions, and $1,- 
203,674 in new life annuities 


MADE GENERAL AGENT 


H. F. Vinson Named for Post Vacated 
by C. A. McMartin for Northwestern 
Mutual in Arizona 

Harold F. Vinson, district agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual, at Tucson, 
\rizona, has been appointed general 
agent for the State of Arizona with 
headquarters at Phoenix, effective June 
1. He will succeed Chester A. McMar- 
tin, who is retiring as general agent but 
will continue as a personal producer. 

Mr. Vinson joined the Northwestern 
Mutual in 1921. In 1934 he became 
Tucson district agent in partnership 
with G. J. Upham, and since the lat- 
ter’s death in September, 1940, has been 
sole district agent there. In addition 
to his agency organization activities, Mr. 
Vinson has maintained an average per- 
son: production of approximately $250,- 
000. He has been awarded the CLU 
designation 

Mr. MeMartin before entering the in- 
surance business was engaged in the 
lrug business He began his life in- 
surance work at Twin Falls, Idaho, in 
1910 as a special agent for the North- 
western Mutual. He was appointed 
general agent at Phoenix for the state 
of Arizona, in 1924. 


Insurance Dept. Officials 
Confer on Insurance Laws 


Insurance department representatives 
from six Midwestern states recently held 
a one-day conference on insurance law 
with a dinner in the Indianapolis Ath- 
letic Club in Indianapolis. The confer- 
ence was held in the office of Frank J. 
Viehmann, Indiana insurance commis- 
sioner, and was for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the effect of insurance laws 
enacted by the general assemblies of 
le various states. Among those at- 
tending were Newell Johnson, Minne 
ota commissioner; Paul Jones, Illinois 
director of insurance; David Forbes, 
Michigan commissioner; Oscar Erick- 
son, North Dakota commissioner; George 
Burt, South Dakota commissioner, and 
Wade English of the Iowa insurance 
department. 








JOHN F. WILLIAMS DEAD 
John F. Williams, vice president of 
the Federal Life, Chicago, died sudden- 
ly of a heart attack, last week, while 
walking near his home. He was fifty- 
four years old. Mr. Williams started 
his career in the insurance business 
with Miles M. Dawson, consulting actu- 
ary in New York City. He later be- 
came actuary of the Tennessee Insur- 
ance Denartment and of the Illinois In- 
surance Department. He became asso- 


ciated with the Federal Life as assistant 
treasurer in 1933, and in 1939 was made 
vice president. 


MICH. HAS FRATERNAL WEEK 

Governor Harry F. Kelly of Michigan 
has proclaimed the week of May 3 to 8 
as Fraternal Life Insurance Week. Gov- 
ernor Kelly pointed out in his proclama- 
tion that 300,000 Michigan residents are 
members of fraternal benefit organiza- 
tions. 


CARL TIFFANY ACTUARY 
Iowa Insurance Commissioner Charles 
R. Fischer has named Carl Tiffany of 
Cedar Rapids as actuary in charge of 
the life department to succeed Russell 
Thomas who resigned recently to accept 
a commission in the Navy. Mr. Thornas 
had held the title of second deputy and 
actuary of the life department. Mr. ‘if- 
fany for the past three years had heen 

an examiner in the life department. 





LAST YEAR’S BONDS GOT 


US STARTED 





Last year saw nearly 30,000,- 

000 workers voluntarily buy- 
ing War Bonds through some 175,- 
000 Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And 
buying these War Bonds at an 
average rate of practically 10% of 
their gross pay! 

This year we've got to top all 
these figures—and top them hand- 
somely! For the swiftly accelerated 
purchase of War Bonds is one of 
the greatest services we can render 
to our country... and to our own 
sons... and our neighbors’ sons. 
Through the mounting purchase of 
War Bonds we forge a more po- 
tent weapon of victory, and build 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings 


Plan already running in my plant.” 

Sure, there is—but how long is 
it since you’ve done anything about 
it? These plans won't run without 
winding, any more than your watch! 
Check up on it today. If it doesn’t 
show substantially more than 10% 
of your plant's pay-roll going into 
War Bonds, it needs winding! 

And you're the man to wind it!’ 
Organize a vigorous drive. In just 
6 days, a large airplane manufac- 
turer increased his plant's showing 
from 35% of employees and 21% 
of pay-roll, to 98% of employees 
and 12% of pay-roll. A large West 
Coast shipyard keeps participation 
jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You 
can do as well, or better. 


By so doing, you help your na- 


tion, you help your workers, and 
you also help yourself. In plant 
after plant, the successful working 
out of a Pay-Roll Savings Plan has 
given labor and management a 
common interest and a common 
goal. Company spirit soars. Minor 
misunderstandings and disputes 
head downward, and production 
swings up. 


War Bonds will help us win the 
war, and help close the inflationary 
gap. And they won't stop working 
when victory comes! On the con- 
trary—they will furnish a reservoir 
of purchasing power to help Amer- 
ican business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. Remember, 
the bond charts of today are 
the sales curves of tomorrow! 


You've done your it Now do your best! 
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Danger in Too Great 
Expanding Gov. Power 


YALE & TOWNE HEAD SPEAKER 


W. Gibson Carey, Jr., Addresses Insur- 
ance Luncheon of U. S. Chamber’s 
National War Council 


Jne of the dangers confronting this 
country today is that of the state as- 
suming too great powers even for what 
may seem desirable purposes, in the 
opinion of W. Gibson Carey, Jr., presi- 
dent of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., who 
addressed the insurance luncheon Wed- 
nesday of the U. S. Chamber War Coun- 
cil, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
He said in part: 

“The more I study this question the 
more convinced I become that the only 
protection we have against a further 
Socialistic or Fascistic trend is an ad- 
herence to our Constitutional principles. 
I believe that we must revive and per- 
petuate the power of the separate Sove- 





a 
| In his talk at the insurance lunch- 
jeon of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting in New York, W. Gib- 
son Carey, Jr., said he was enor- 
mously impressed recently by a deci- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
| Court on the question of paying a 
bonus to state employes who entered 
federal military service and he 
quoted the folowing from the court 
decision : 

“All history proves that exactly to 
the extent a government becomes 
paternalistic, every citizen’s right to 
the fruits of his toil becomes in- 
secure. As a government increases 
its power to do things for people it 
must increase its power to do things 
to people. Every new largesse be- 
|stowed by a government on favored 
|individuals means just so much more 
|substance taken from the fruits of 
|other individuals’ labor.” 











reign States which constitute our Union, 
as against the power which has already 
been so greatly centralized in Wash- 
ington. If we do not do this I fear that 
we of this generation will fail dismally, 
for with all our resources, with all our 
wealth, with all our power we shall have 
circumscribed and limited the oppor- 
tunity of the individuals who are yet to 
come, 

“In thinking of what makes a fine in- 
dividual, one must certainly put in the 
forefront an independence of spirit. This 
comes largely from foresight and from 
sacrifice to provide for the future. That 
In my opinion is why insurance is so 
tremendously important to the future of 
America. Here is an institution which 
allows men to protect themselves and 
their families and their businesses from 
financial catastrophe. Here is an insti- 
tution’ which in the public interest is 
Strictly regulated by state laws against 
fraud and excess and which from tables 
of actual experience allows individuals 
and businesses that independence of 
thought and action which are so in- 
escapably entwined with attitude toward 
the future. 

‘With all sincerity I can say to you 
lion and women who are engaged in 
the life insurance business that you are 
part of a process which both materially 
and psychologically has helped build an 
in’ependence of spirit and attitude in 
\inerica. Likewise you who represent 

insurance should, I believe, take 
freat pride in being associated with 
'rocess which allows both individuals 
an’ companies at small cost to assure 
Ui replacement of their homes and busi- 
less structures, You who represent cas- 
laity insurance are performing an in- 
¢siimable service in allowing, at ever so 
suall a cost, American citizens to pro- 
ect themselves and their families against 
dire effect of accident. In the same 


Wav, marine, fidelity and surety policies 
and 


Protect men businesses against 





Sees Insurance Vital 
In Nation’s Economy 


JESSE JONES LAUDS EFFORT 


Secretary of Commerce Speaks to Insur- 
ance Luncheon of U. S. Chamber 
From Washington 


The part taken by all insurance in 
the war effort and its vital services in 
maintaining the nation’s economy, were 
recounted by Jesse H. Jones, Secretary 
of Commerce, who addressed the insur- 
ance luncheon of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce at the Waldorf-Astoria, Wed- 
nesday, speaking by telephone from 
Washington. He spoke as follows: 

“In the grim struggle in which we are 
today engaged, our thoughts and hearts 
and interests are first of all with our 
men on the many battle fronts. Never 
in history has the world been so involved 
in war, and certainly never have our 
American boys been called upon to en- 
dure the hazards and character of hard- 
ships that confront them in this world- 
wide, over-all, total war. 

“Total war means that everyone of us, 
every man. and woman, every ’teen age 
boy and girl must do their bit on the 
home front. Every phase of our econ- 
omy must be protected and carried for- 
ward. These home front tasks are vital 
to victory, and to the permanence of 
our government. People must have 
homes, places of business, work, and 
health must be looked after. Our lives 
and properties must be insured in order 
that our economy may be preserved and 
assured so that those who follow us will 
have a foundation upon which to build 
their lives. 


Insurance Vital to Economy 


“A vital phase of our economy is in- 
surance—life, property, health, accident 
and earning power. We have built this 
industry insurance on a solid foundation. 
It is a necessary part of our economy 
in peacetime and becomes more impor- 
tant in time of war. 1 am glad, there- 
fore, of this opportunity to say a word 
to the insurance policyholders of Amer- 
ica. I am sure that as policyholders you 
will be interested in hearing something 
about how your insurance is contributing 
to the war effort. 

“First of all, without the protection 
of insurance, men engaged in the tasks 
of war, and their families, would bear a 
great burden of uncertainty and anxiety. 
Industry would be subject to worries 
that would tend to hamper the fullest 
possible productive effort. 

“A sense of security is one of the im- 
portant bases of morale. Our people— 
whether on the home front or on the 
battle front—are better able to release 
their greatest energies for war, when 
fortified by the knowledge that their 
families, their homes, their businesses, 
and their other possessions are protected 
by insurance. 

“Your insurance dollars are fighting 
dollars in still another sense. The dol- 
lars that go into insurance—particularly 
those which go into life insurance—are 
helping in the fight against price infla- 
tion. They constitute savings for future 
and for family. Insurance dollars do not 
enter into competition for war-scarce 
merchandise. They do not contribute to 
any upward spiral in prices, which would 
threaten the living standards of every 
American family. Further, a good part 
of these doilars—like those going into 
life insurance policy reserves—will be an 
important source of economic strength 
when peace returns. 

“T am sure you appreciate the impor- 
tance of doing everything we can at this 
time to safeguard all our resources for 
the war effort. Lives lost, impaired 
health and accidents, deprive us of vital- 
ly needed man hours. Properties dam- 
aged or destroyed by fire require man- 
hours and materials to replace them— 





catastrophe and this I think should bring 
to each individual concerned with plac- 
ing them a deep sense of satisfaction 
and real accomplishment.” 





MICHIGAN INVESTMENT BILL 


Governor Kelly Vetoes Measure That 
Would Have Permitted Investment in 
Preferred and Common Stock 

Governor Harry F. Kelly of Michigan 
has vetoed a bill passed at the recent 
legislative esssion which would have 
considerably liberalized the law cover- 
ing investments of life companies in 
Michigan. Governor Kelly expressed the 
view that the lawmakers had gone fur- 
ther in their liberalization than the orig- 
inal bill had provided and beyond what 
he felt was the bounds of safety. In 
the original version of the measure, 
which was introduced by Senator Joseph 
A. Baldwin of Albion, the Governor said 
“it only provided for the purchase of 
preferred stocks” but an amendment was 
inserted “which provided not only for 
the purchase of preferred stocks but also 
common stocks.” 

“Most states today prohibit life insur- 
ance companies from investing in com- 
mon stocks and I am informed by the 
Michigan Department of Insurance that 
Michigan companies should be prohibited 
from buying or investing in common 
stocks, having in mind that the very na- 
ture of the life insurance business in- 
volves the payment of funds to widows 
and orphans whose money held in trust 
by life companies should not be used 
for speculative investments. It seems 
to me that this is a good policy to fol- 
low to protect the beneficiaries of life 
insurance policies.” 

The act would have allowed life com- 
panies to buy either common or pre- 
ferred stocks meeting specified stand- 
ards in an amount not to exceed 5% 
of their total assets. 


WITH TRAVELERS 35 YEARS 

Royal E. Ramsdell, chief underwriter 
of the wholesale insurance division of 
the life department of the Travelers, 
celebrated the completion of thirty-five 
years of service with the organization 
April 23. Mr. Ramsdell entered the em- 
ploy of the Travelers in 1908 as a clerk 
in the file room. He later was promoted 
to chief clerk of the life insurance de- 
partment and in 1926 was made chief 
underwriter of the wholesale insurance 
division. 





LOS ANGELES ACTUARIAL CLUB 
The Actuarial Club of the Pacific 
States will hold its Spring meeting in 
the directors’ room of Pacific Mutual 
Life’s home office building, Los An- 
geles, May 20-21.. It is hoped that a 
prominent research economist may be 
secured to speak at the dinner May 20. 
The members of the program committee, 
in charge of the arrangement, are: Floyd 
Young, Western Life; A. B. Brown, G. 
E. Cannon and Arthur A. Ferguson, 
West Coast Life. 





and even workers in other plants may 
be forced into temporary idleness. 

“The insurance dollars of our policy- 
holders—thanks to the leadership of the 
insurance compani are helping to pro- 
tect our industries from fire, conserve 
the lives of our workers, eliminate 
health hazards, and prevent accidents. 
In the past three decades the average 
span of life in America has increased 
from 53 years to more than 63. That is 
equal to a 20% increase in our working 
year, Our manpower. 

“According to estimates of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 1941 deaths from 
motor vehicle accidents per hundred 
million miles of automobile travel liad 
declined 34% below the level for 1926. 
In the case of industrial accidents, also, 
there has been steady and substantial 
improvement over the years. 

Reducing Fire Waste 

“The rate of destruction by fires in 
the three years since 1939 is 40% lower 
than the rate for the similar three-year 
period following the outbreak of the 
first World War. The part the insur- 
ance companies played in helping to 
establish these fine records has bene- 
fited not only their policyholders, but 
also every man, woman and child in the 
country. Those records have been estab- 
lished in large measure by inspections, 

(Continued on Page 39) 





530 At Seema Lach 
Of Chamber of Commerce 


RECORDS BROKEN FOR EVENT 


Insurance at War Given Dramatic 
Broadcast Enthusiastically Applauded; 
Many Prominent Men Present 
in attendance at the an- 
nual insurance meeting of the Chamber 





All records 


of Commerce of the United States were 
broken this week at the Waldorf . 
Hotel when 530 men representing all 
branches of insurance gathered at the 
Starlight Roof where the sessions were 
held. James L. Madden, vice president 
of the Metropolitan Life, who is chair 
man of the insurance committee of the 
national chamber, was toastmaster. 

After announcing that the situation re- 
flecting “Insurance At War” would be 
dramatized, actors from the Blue Net- 
work, president of which is Mark Wood, 
gave one of the finest demonstrations 
over the radio of how insurance is meet- 
ing nearly all crises in the lives of in- 
dividuals and of property owners. 

Especially effective were scenes de 
picting combat troops telling how grati- 
fied they are that they have insurance 
protection or their families have; insu: 
ance engineers advising property owners 
of necessity for improving risks to guard 
against fires in industrial plants. An- 
other effective scene showed a nurse go- 
ing to the rescue of an injured work 
man, 


Aste ria 


Many Professionals in Broadcast 


The broadcast was conducted at one 
end of the Starlight Roof by at least a 
dozen actors, all of them experienced 
in radio. The National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, cooperated 
in accuracy of the facts presented and 
in correct placing of emphasis. No one 
could have listened to this broadcast 
without being convinced of the extra- 
ordinary scope which insurance reaches 
in touching lives and property in emer- 
gencies. 

All through the country life under- 
writers associations, local boards of fire 
underwriters and many other insurance 
organizations adjourned luncheon meet- 


Network 


ings to listen to this Blue 
broadcast, the climax of which was the 
talk by Jesse S. Jones, Secretary of 


Commerce, on “Insurance and the War 
Effort” delivered from his desk in 
Washington. 

Most of the members of the insur- 
ance committee of the national chamber 
were present, including Harold V. Smith, 
nresident, Home Insurance Co.; Esmond 
Ewing, vice president, Travelers Fire; 
Herman A. Behrens, chairman of the 
board, Continental Casualty; Chester O. 
Fischer, vice president, Massachusetts 
Mutual; W. T. Grant, president, Busi 
ness Men’s Assurance; William E. Mc 
Kell, president, New York Casualty; 
Chase M. Smith, secretary, National Re- 
tailers Mutual; John M. Thomas, prest- 
dent, National Union Fire; William D. 
Winter, president, Atlantic Mutual. 
Among those at head table were Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president of Metropolitan 
Life, and James S. Kemper, Chicago. 
Among others present were Vincent P 
Whitsitt, general manager, Asociation of 
Life Insurance Presidents; W. C. Schup- 
pel, president, and Ralph H. Kastner, as- 
sociate counsel, American Life Conven- 
tion; Holgar J. Johnson, president, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance; and James F. 
Rutherford, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 


MADE ASS’T MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


At the recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the General American Life, 
Dr. John C. Salter was elected assistant 
medical director. During the past thir- 
ty- five years, Dr. Salter has served 
twelve leading life companies as exam- 
iner, chief examiner and medical referee 
and as selected examiner for amounts 


of $100,000. 
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CASUALTY-SURETY PRODUCTION 
FOR FIRST QUARTER 

first quarter results for 1943, 

that casualty-surety 

volume in the aggregate held up better 

Reduction in automobile 


Scanning 
companies report 
than expected. 
sizeable, the range being 
from about 25% to 40%, but even at that 
relieved that 


writings was 


many production men are 
the falling off was not 
of the ban on pleasure car driving, gas- 
and For compa- 


greater in 


oline tire rationing. 


nies writing commercial car lines the 


in volume was probably not as 
those with predominence of 


decline 
great as 
pleasure car lines. 

Some underwriters believe that decline 
in auto writings will lessen as the year 
progresses; that the first quarter’s drop 
Only will at- 


represents the peak. time 


test to the accuracy of this viewpoint 
Most frequently heard comment in com- 
pany offices was that auto rate reduc 


important bearing on the 
Admittedly, 
their 


tions had an 
drop in volume. mo- 
put 


duration” or 


many 


torists have cars in storage 


“for the have sold them, 
and many have necessarily dropped their 
insurance because of their induction into 
the armed forces. 
Encouragingly, the records point to 
the fact that where cars are being oper- 
ated, even to a limited degree, insurance 
has remained in force for the most part. 
This would that 
loathe to give up insurance if it means 


exposure to road hazards without proper 


indicate people are 


protection. 


Viewed from another angle, Automo- 
bile production is expected to pick up 
in those states, such as Indiana, Oregon 
and Michigan, where new financial re- 
sponsibility laws fashioned after the New 
York and New Hampshire have 


become effective 


acts 
in this year’s legisla- 
campaigns for 
these 


tive session. Energetic 


business are now under way in 


states, 
the line 
expected to show 


this 


Workmen’s Compensation is 
which is confidently 
the best premium 

Obvious reason is that the stepped up 


war production in industrial plants na- 


increase year. 


tionwide will keep payrolls up to a 
high mark. What the loss experience 
in this line will be is another story— 


already industrial accidents are showing 
an upward trend. 

\s to Accident 
reports from a number of companies in 


insurance production, 


dicate that they are holding their own 
in volume compared with the first quar 
1942, One of the largest writers 


view 





of A. & H. is hopeful that the emphasis 
on non-occupational insurance, coverage 
for women and children, family accident 
policies, group and franchise, will tend 
to offset the production losses in com- 
mercial A. & H. Very few of the men 
entering the armed forces are holding 
on to their Accident insurance, which is 
to be expected. 
A number of in an effort 
producer interest in A, & 
offering bonuses for new 
ness written from April 1 to December 
31. Where such drives are in progress 
the production has increased. It is one 
way of overcoming inertia. Chief com- 
plaint among agents and brokers is that 
“we haven’t got the time to solicit acci- 
dent business where the premium in- 
small.” 
Burglary and Glass insurance writings 
as good if not better in the first 
quarter of 1943 compared with the 1942 
period. Fresh stimulation for the sale 
of burglary lines is given by the newly 
announced residence and outside theft 
policy, decidedly broader than its prede- 


companies, 
to stimulate 


H., are busi- 


volved is relatively 


were 


cessors. 

Boiler and Machinery insurance pro- 
duction also held up in the first quarter, 
despite conditions prevailing 
due to the resignation of 
the Hartford Steam Boiler and Employ- 
Liability from the National Bureau. 
Because much of this business is on a 
there has been little 
effect as yet on the general competitive 
picture. 

Bearing out predictions the Fidelity 
3ond sales outlook is most favorable, 
and first quarter results were good. 
But Contract Bond volume fell off size- 
ably due to decline in Government jobs 


unsettled 
in this field 


ers’ 


three-year basis 


requiring bonds, 





THREE GALLAGHERS IN SERVICE 

Three members of the Gallagher fam- 
ily, well known in insurance circles, are 
Army and Navy officers. Vincent W., 
formerly with Standard Accident’s New 
York branch, has been senior grade lieu- 
tenant in U.S.N.R. since last May; his 
brother, Edward F., well known as a 
Washington attorney representing Glens 
Falls, Standard Accident, Standard Sure- 
ty and Peerless Casualty, is a captain in 


the Judge Advocate’s Office. Another 
brother, George, is an Army lieutenant 
serving overseas. He also practiced 
law in Washington before entering the 
service. Cv - te 

A. R. Small, president of Under- 
writers Laboratories, was author of an 
extended article in the May issue of 


a magazine which 
of publication. 
“Testing for 


Scientific American, 
is on eve of a century 
Article was captioned, 
Victory.” 

























L. to R.: 


President Frank L. Jones of Greater N. Y. Safety Council; John Koruda, 


Katherine Koruda, Clifford Davis, Congressman from Tennessee, who was toast- 
master at dinner. 


One of the features of the banquet held by Greater New York Safety Council, 


climaxing its recent annual exposition, 


was the Nick O’ Time award (Bulova 


watches) presented by President Frank L. Jones, vice president, Equitable Society, 


for outstanding bravery during the. 


ingly, 


99 John Street, New York, 


past 
Koruda and his 22 year old daughter, Katherine, 
at great personal risk in a severe apartment house fire on February 8.” 
Katherine Koruda is employed by Insurance Co. of North America Building, 
as an elevator operator. 


The award was made to Jolin 
“for the saving of human life 
Interest- 


vear, 


President Jones explained 


that John Koruda made a human derrick of himself and saved four persons from 
death in a Jersey City apartment house when the fire was destroying an x agra 


next to Koruda’s. An entire family, 


including a baby, 


was trapped in the fire. 


Koruda straddled the window ledge in his apartment, leaned out over the five-foot 
space and while Katherine held tightly to his leg inside the apartment, he seized 


the four persons, one at a time, 
across the area into his own window, 
taken from April issue of Safety, 
Safety Council. 

Joseph K. Crawford, at known local 
agent of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and Miss 
Helen B. McClernan, also of Mt. Ver- 
non, will be married in that city some- 
time in May. The exact date will be 
announced shortly. Mr. Crawford has 
been associated with the agency since 
1920 and Miss McClernan has been with 
the same agency for sixteen years and 
is licensed as an agent and broker. Mr. 
Crawford, for the duration, is working 
for the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
at Hastings-on-Hudson. His father, J. 
E. Crawford, is one of the veteran pro- 
ducers in New York State, and on Janu- 
ary 5, 1943, completed sixty-seven years 
in insurance. For all except the first 
two years he has been with the Craw- 
ford Insurance Agency in Mt. Vernon. 
With his son in war production work he 
is carrying on the agency work with the 
assistance of Miss McClernan. 

Kenneth leila in civilian life 
secretary of the Liberty-Insurance agen- 
cy, son of Adolph Reutlinger, president 
of the agency, has been promoted to the 
rank of captain in the United States 
Army. He is stationed at Camp Polk, 
ba. 

* + «* 

Paul von Kuster, president of the 
David C. Bell Investment Co., insurance 
and real estate firm at Minneapolis, was 
honored by a reception at the Minneapo- 
lis Club on the occasion of his comple- 
tion of fifty years with the company. 


Christine B. Nolan, North Bergen, N. 
].. former president of the Insurance 
Women of New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the bond commit- 
tee of the New Jersey Association of In- 
surance Agents, the appointment having 
been made by President William D. 
O’Gorman. President Charles Burke 
also has appointed her chairman of the 
Hudson County association. At a recent 


county meeting, 100% in pledges was 
reported. Mrs. Nolan, who is president 
of the James Nolan, Inc., agency, 1s 


a member of the bond and canteen di- 
visions of the American Women’s Vol- 
untary Services. 





and through’ superhuman strength lifted them 
starting with the baby. | | 
published monthly by the Greater New York 


The above cut is 


William R. Kelly, former special agent 
of the Yorkshire in northern California 
and son of the late Wallace Kelly, former 
Pacific Coast manager of the company, 
is a cadet in the Army Air Corps at 
Sheppard Field, Texas. His brother, 
Joe McClure Kelly, is a bomber squad- 
ron cadet at Mather Field. 

x oe x 


Lieutenant William T. Earls and En- 
sign John V. Earls, both of the United 
States Navy, had a reunion with their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William A. Earls 
in Cincinnati last week. Lieutenant 
Earls, on leave of absence as general 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
is stationed at Annapolis. Ensign Earls, 
in peacetime vice president of the Earls- 
Blain Co. of which his father is presi- 
dent, has just returned from duty in the 
South Pacific, including a turn at (ua- 
dalcanal and assignment to the stall o! 
Admiral William Halsey. He is now 
attached to a British ship as_ liaison 


officer. 
x & & 


Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern Life, Cincinnati, 
is wearing a gold badge, a token of life 
membership in the Anderson Township 
Fire Department. For years Williams 
has been a volunteer fireman, a fact lit- 
tle known to his friends. And on Ire- 
quent occasions he goes out and. lielps 
extinguish blazes in the vicinity of |‘or- 
estville, O., where he owns a big {arm 
The badge was presented him at a din- 
ner meeting of the Hamilton County 
Fire Protective Association by Chie! 
Clarence Armbrust of the Anderson 
Township department. 

* * * 


Charles F. Liscomb, Duluth, \! in". 
former president of the National /ss¢ 
ciation of Insurance Agents, has 
appointed chairman of a committé 
the Minnesota Association of Insurance 
Agents to coordinate and make effectiv' 
in the state the public relations progral!! 
of the national organization. Servine 
with him will be twenty-three agents 
of the state. 
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The Late Mrs. William S. Crawford 

In a wide circle of friendships formed 
in several cities of the country there 
was deep regret over the death this week 
of Mrs. William S. Crawford, whose 
lusband is insurance editor of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, New York. In poor 
health for sometime, direct cause of her 
death was bronchial pneumonia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crawford were married 
in Missoula, Montana, more than half 
a century ago, their fiftieth wedding an- 
niversary having been on September 14, 
1942, At time of their wedding Mr. 
Crawford was on a daily newspaper in 
Montana. Their married life was an 
unusually happy one. A woman of in- 
tuitive understandings, with keen inter- 
est in affairs and people, modest and 
affectionate, her capacity for friendship 
was a great one. Her acquaintance with 
insurance men and their wives was 
large, many of them having been visi- 
tors at her home where she was a most 
gracious hostess. 

She is survived by two daughters: 
Jean, who is with Farrar & Rinehart, 
book publishers; Mrs. George M. 
Sprowls, Akron, O.; and by a_ son, 
Gordon, who is in the United States 
\rmy and for some years was a mem- 
her of the faculty of a boys’ school in 
Hartford where sons of a large num- 
her of insurance men studied under him. 

uneral services were held Tuesday 
night at Campbell’s Funeral Church, 
Madison Avenue and Eighty-first Street, 
New York. 

* * x 
Few Renewal Certificates Being Used 


for Dwelling Risks 


| note some irritation in head offices 
of fire insurance companies relative to 
renewal certificates for dwelling risks 
which have been printed in tens of 
thousands of lots by insurance compan- 
ies and which certificates are clogging 
up shelf room at the present time. Com- 


panies IT have seen tell me that the re- 
newal certificate for dwellings is rarely 
used. First use was in New York State 
aiter the nation went into the war and 
Was supposed to save time and also the 
printing of countless number of policies. 
lhere had been several consultations at 
} York Department on subject and 
considerable correspondence. 

One group of companies informs me 
lat of their hundreds of agents in New 
‘ork State only one agency has used 
lie renewal certificates. In North Car- 

na only two agents have made re- 

ests for renewal certificates from this 
up. 

Original idea was that the renewal re- 
cpts would save a lot of time as well 

printing expense, but it apparently 

not worked out that way as agents 
are continuing to issue new policies. In 
‘ same head office there must be check 
office records with the renewal re- 
pts if they do come in. One agent 
d the writer this week that he was 
using the renewal certificates in fire 


\ 


{ 


not 
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insurance because he did not see any 
point in doing so. 

One paragraph in the fire renewal re- 
ceipt reads: 

“If during the period that insurance 
is in force under said policy or as re- 
néwed by this certificate, the policy, any 
unauthorized endorsements or filed rules 
and regulations affecting the same, are 
revised by statute or otherwise, so as 
to extend or broaden this insurance 
without additional premium charge, such 
extended or broadened insurance shall 
insure to the benefit of the insured here- 
under.” 

If there be any revision, extension or 
broadening with additional premium 
charge then a lot of figure and check-up 
work at the agency and head office is 
necessary. 

Since March 22 the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association has been per- 
mitting the issuance of renewal cer- 
tificates in renewing fire and windstorm 
policies, including Extended Coverage 
Endorsement, covering dwellings only in 
North Carolina. This is only state in 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
territory where the agents have re- 
quested the use of these certificates. 
Permission for the use of these cer- 
tificates was only granted in March. 
Paul B. Hulfish assistant secretary of 
the association, asked about situation, 
said: 

“Permission for use of these renewal 
certificates was only granted in March 
and it may be a little early to deter- 
mine whether or not they will be used 
extensively, but we have recently been 
advised by several of the companies that 
none of their agents has asked for re- 
newal certificates and from information 
we have received we do not believe that 
they will be widely used for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

“(1) The agents find that it takes al- 
most as much time to properly prepare 
this certificate and it actually results in 
additional clerical effort to keep track 
of two sets of numbers; i.e., the number 
of the policy and the number of the 
certificate, and results in their having 
to keep an extra piece of paper in their 
files (i.e., the old daily report and a 
copy of the renewal certificate). (2) The 
alert brokers and agents are pointing 
out to insureds that they should not 
accept a renewal certificate since they 
are paying for and are entitled to a 
complete policy with all the policy pro- 
visions. printed therein and_ further 
should not be put to the inconvenience 
of having to keep two documents when 
with a complete renewal policy thev 
could discard the expired policy. (3) 
With the continuance of broadening of 
forms and with a new standard policy 
in prospect, it is quite apparent as to 
just how easy it would be for a com- 
petitor to make a property owner dis- 
satisfied with the renewal certificate. 
(4) The shortage of paper supplies is 
already being felt to the extent that 
the Government regulations have re- 
stricted the use to 90% of the amount 
used in 1941. It is anticipated by paper 
dealers that additional restrictions will 
soon follow.” : 


George S. May 

I have received a number of indus- 
trial surveys made by George S. May 
Business Foundation of Chicago, New 
York and Toronto. This Foundation is 
a non-profit research organization oper- 
ated in the interest of private business 
enterprise, headed by George S. May 
of Chicago. Mr. May is also head of 
George S. May Co., that city, industrial 
engineers, established nineteen years 
ago. Before that he was with L. V. 
Estes Co., management engineers, Chi- 
cago. He is president of Tam-O-Shanter 
Golf Club, Chicago. , 

The Foundation’s study subjects are 
selected on a basis of current impor- 
tance and general interest to business 
men. Subject is then assigned to one 
or more staff research men whose job 
is to get the facts and draw conclusions 
based upon the facts without restric- 
tion as to what those conclusions may 
be. Reports are then printed and made 
available free of charge. 

In a survey on supervisory training in 
industry the Foundation says: 

“Two distinct trends of reaction to 
wartime industrial conditions appeared 
in the survey. The majority of the com- 
panies reporting have stepped up their 
supervisory training program realizing 
that the pressures of total production 
plus rising taxes give a new importance 
to coordinated activity, high plant 
morale, and the complete understanding 
by every employe of his job’s impor- 
tance. The lesser group apparently is 
content to receive government contracts, 
muddle along with a hap-hazard super- 
visory training program, and view the 
future with tired apathy. Indeed, the 
second group has forgotten the future. 
3ut time and again, the companies com- 
prising the majority noted their concern 
about future company plans, told how 
they were making these plans a basic 
discussion topic in their training classes. 

“What of the dollars and cents gained 
through supervisory training? Many of 
the companies told of the new ideas 
that have come out of their training 
meetings—new ideas about production 
methods, new techniques for increasing 
production. High in the benefits listed 
was the marked decrease in accidents 
resulting from supervisory discussions 
of manufacturing processes. From these 
meetings the foremen gained an inter- 
pretation of company policies that made 
for greater safety when this interpreta- 
tion was passed on to the individual 
employes. Ignorance of the contribu- 
tion made by a particular job to the fin- 
ished product causes lack of interest. 
Lack of interest causes carelessness, and 
carelessness results in accidents. 

“Another important saving resulted 
when the trained foreman sensed his 
position in union difficulties. By ex- 
plaining the company’s policies to the 
employe, the foreman often turns dis- 
content into a desire for more produc- 
tion. The truth is, every foreman has 
become an arbitrator of labor problems 
whether or not he realizes this respon- 
sibility.” 

x * * 


Women in Industry 


The George S. Mays Foundation has 
issued a study of women in industry, 
called “Womanpower.” The — survey 
shows that in 1940 the total number of 
women in the labor force stood at more 
than 12,000,000. It predicts that by the 
end of 1943 the number of women in 
gainful employment will be more than 
18,000,000. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics estimates that a shortage of 6,- 
000,000 workers is in prospect for late 
1943. With the exception of a few hun- 
dred thousand boys of pre-draft age 
this gap will have to be plugged almost 
entirely by women and mostly women 
who have never been gainfully employed 
and who are not driven to work by 
economic necessity. 

In discussing where the 5,000,000 addi- 
tional women workers looming for late 
1943 will come the Foundation says: 

“The big reserve is the 29,600,000 wo- 
men who are either housewives or at 
home. Of this reserve the greatest em- 
plo-ment potential is provided by the 
$900,000 women under 45 who have no 


children under ten. It is estimated that 
in a pinch half of this group could be 
moved to the assembly lines. 

“Some 8,700,000 women of the reserve 
group are under 45, but with children 
under ten. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics figures that labor can possibly ab- 
sorb no more than 1,100,000 from this 
class. 

“A reserve 4,400,000 women are stu 
dents, mostly under 18. Probably 400, 
000 to 500,000 of these can be drawn 
into industry. 

“There are 9,300,000 women over 45 
This is a group employers are most re 
luctant to draw upon although it might 
supply another 1,100,000 to the labor 
force. 

“The total potential new womanpower 
possible to draw from above source 
groups adds up to an estimated 5,100,000. 

“Woman groups from which little or 
no additional industrial labor power is 
expected include 6,700,000 farm women 
—whom nobody wants to move from 
the farms—and 3,500,000 who are over- 
age or unable to work.” 

* * 
Commissioner Agger’s Article 

Writing in the Rutgers Monthly, E. E. 
Agger, on the faculty of that college 
and who is also New Jersey Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance, takes 
a shot at those who regard state sys- 
tems as uneconomic survivals permitted 
to exist for political, selfish and leth- 
argic reasons. We want the most or- 
derly and most efficient economic so- 
ciety we can construct. To get this 
the totalitarians would regiment us ac- 
cording to detailed blueprints of pro- 
duction in such a way that nothing 
would be left to the individual, both as 
producer and as consumer, except take 
it or leave it. 

That, says Dr. Agger, is not the kind 
of society the nation wants, even though 
we have to sacrifice some degree of 
economic efficiency. 

“The great virtue of the system of 
free enterprise is that it enabled many 
people to launch a venture of their own 
and, in theory, at least, freed everybody 
from purely arbitrary control subject- 
ing him only to the discipline of a free 
market,” he wrote. “It is true that the 
system of free enterprise grew up in 
an era of small business, and it is also 
probably true that that system can sur- 
vive only if wide areas in the economy 
are reserved for small business. Mon- 
opolized markets, the use of political 
power to gain specialized advantage, as 
well as the hobbling of business enter- 
prise by arbitrary and capricious gov- 
ernmental regulation are all corrosive in 
their effect on the system of free enter- 
prise.” 

Dr. Agger’s article had to do with 
state supervision of banking. 

* 


Collier’s on Inflation 

Collier’s has printed an article of two 
full pages on inflation by Harry Scher 
man saying that any disastrous inflation 
that may develop in the United States is 
certain to come far more from an in 
crease of the nation’s checking deposits 
its invisible money—than of its paper 
money. 

In 1943 the Government expects to 
have to pay bills totaling $95 billions 
It expects to receive in taxes around 
$25 billions. Conservative estimates are 
that it may get another $30 billions in 
loans from individuals, corporations, in 
surance companies and savings banks. 
The source of such loans is already ex 
isting checking deposits or currency, 
hence they are not inflationary. The 
difference between the expected receipts 
and expenses—40_ billions—would have 
to be obtained by borrowing from the 
commercial banks, increasing our check 
ing deposits by that amount. : 

Since our money supply totaled $75 
billions at the beginning of the year, the 
total, at its end, would thus become 
around $115 billions. 

“Suppose that the war lasts two years 
beyond that. If the war expenses keep 
at the same level, and receipts from 
taxes and non-inflationary loans remain 
the same, that would be a further $80 

(Continued on Page 28) 








A. J. Rouillard Joins 
North British Group 


WAS COMMISSIONER OF N. H. 


Will Be Special Agent for Common- 
wealth and Mercantile in Vermont 
and New Hampshire 
The North British & Mercantile Group 
announces that, effective May 1, Arthur 
|. Rouillard, former Insurance Commis- 
sioner for the State of New Hampshire, 
has been appointed special agent for two 
of its associated companies: the Com- 
monwealth of New York and the Mer- 


Bachrach 
A. J. ROUILLARD 


cantile of America. Mr. Rouillard will 
supervise the agencies of both companies 
in New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Mr. Rouillard will make his head- 
quarters with Special Agent George L. 
Cady, Jr., in the Bell Building, 922 Elm 
Street, Manchester, N. H. Mr. Cady 
will continue to supervise the agents of 
the North British and Pennsylvania Fire 
in both New Hampshire and Vermont, 
while Special Agent Edward J. Boyle 
will also continue to supervise the agents 
of the Homeland in New Hampshire. 

\s former Insurance Commissioner of 
New Hampshire, Mr. Rouillard brings to 
his new position a wealth of knowledge 
covering two general phases of the in- 
surance field. He was a member of the 
firm of Barnes & Rouillard, Inc., insur- 
ance agents of Claremont, N. H., for 
many years until his appointment as 
Insurance Commissioner of New Hamp- 
shire in 1937. During those years he 
won recognition as an able business man, 
and in over five years as Insurance Com- 
inissioner he became a close student of 
the economics of insurance and_ the 
operations of the industry. 

Active in Association Affairs 

rom the beginning of his insurance 
career Mr. Rouillard has been active in 
the New Hampshire Association of In 
surance Agents, having served for sev 
eral years as secretary and as a member 
of the executive board. In 1932 and 
1933 lhe served as president. Mr. Rouil- 
lard was also a member of the advisory 
board of the New England Association 
of Insurance Agents. 

In 1937 Mr. Rouillard was appointed 
to the post of Insurance: Commissioner 
in New Hampshire, succeeding the late 
John E. Sullivan. During his commis- 
sionership the New Hampshire financial 
responsibility law brought about numer 
situations where automobile oper 
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Boston and Old Colony 
Elect Henry R. Hedge 


SUCCEEDS HIS TWIN BROTHEP 


New President Native of Plymouth and 
Graduate of M. I. T.; With the 
Boston Since 1906 

Henry R. Hedge was elected president 
of the Boston and Old Colony Insurance 
Cos. at the meeting of the boards of 
directors, April 27. He succeeds his twin 
brother, the late William R. Hedge, who 
died April 19. 

The careers of the twin brothers have 
been closely paralleled. 3orn in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., January 13, 1876, both 
were graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1897 with de- 
grees of bachelor of science and both 
began their insurance careers with the 
Boston office of Johnson & Higgins in 
1897. 

William R. Hedge went with the Bos- 
ton in 1899, and in 1906 Henry R. Hedge 
joined his brother there. The latter has 
been vice president of the Boston since 
January, 1915, two years before his 
brother was elected president, and of 
the Old Colony since January, 1918. He 
is a director of both companies. 


ators were unable to secure insurance tn 
order to be allowed use of their cars. 
In April, 1938, through the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers of Maine, Mr. Rouillard launch- 
ed the assigned risk plan, the first such 
plan in the United States. 

It was designed to secure insurance 
for drivers who, because of unfortunate 
loss record, are barred from the highway 
by the New Hampshire financial re- 
sponsibility law. The assigned risk plan, 
sponsored by Mr. Rouillard, imposes a 
premium “penalty” on the so-called un- 
desirable drivers, segregating them from 
the good drivers in a category by them- 
selves. Its effect has been to reduce the 
state’s accident toll, and to secure in- 
surance for those drivers who otherwise 
would be unable to operate on- the high- 
way. 


GRIFFIN JOINS SUPERVISORS 

The committee on valuation of securi- 
ties of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has opened a 
permanent office at Room 1501, 61 
Broadway, New York City, and an- 
nounces the appointment of Llewellyn 
A. Griffin as executive secretary to the 
committee on valuation of securities. 
Mr. Griffin has resigned from Moody’s 
investors’ service. 





Desa Te Tells Brokers of Trend to 


Lower Commissions on Marine Riss 


Two tendencies which have seriously 
affected all insurance offices, according 
to Chairman C. L. Despard of the ma- 
rine insurance committee of the Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of New York, 
are the assumption by the Government 
of the direct control of marine insur- 
ance and the elimination of insurance 
on lend-lease exports; also the tendency 
of the Government to control the rate 
of commission. This has brought, he 
said, a concurrent move on the part of 
companies to reduce commissions. He 
made these statements while addressing 
the annual meeting of the association at 
the Hotel Astor in New York City on 
Tuesday. 

“As we all know practically all im- 
ports of strategic goods, such as rub- 
ber, and consumption commodities are 
now controlled directly by the subsidi- 
ary corporations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation,” said Mr. Despard. 
“This has resulted in the control of ma- 
rine insurance by Government, and while 
in most cases the Government still con- 
tinues to insure against perils of the 
sea, it has not been insuring war risk. 

“As far as the export business is con- 
cerned, this is largely lease-lend, and as 
such is not insured. This has the effect 
of eliminating from the marine market 
a very large portion of the export busi- 
ness. 

Govt. Dictates Rate of Commission 

“Tn all cases where the Government 
has control of marine insurance it has 
endeavored, mostly successfully, to dic- 
tate the rate of commission. On _ the 
whole the Government agencies have 
been fair in this respect. Of course the 
outstanding example of reduction in com- 
missions by the companies took place last 
July when the marine insurance com- 
panies decided, with the cooperation of 
the brokers, to cut war risk commissiogs 
in half. It was obvious that with war 
risk rates running anywhere from 10% 
to 25% or 30%, a 10% commission was 
difficult to justify. Therefore, after con- 
sultation with brokers, an agreement 
was reached by all concerned to reduce 
commissions in the middle of the sum- 
mer from 10% to 5% on all war risk 
premiums where the rate was over 1%. 
This of course seriously reduced brokers’ 
income, but on the other hand it was 
obvious that the large commissions ac- 
cruing to brokers as a result of the very 
high rates could hardly be justified. A 
reduction seemed warranted provided 
the underwriters reduced the premiums 
at least correspondingly. It is interest- 
ing to note that since the reduction took 
effect war rates have been getting lower. 

“The War Shipping Administration is 
in course of amending charter terms for 
U. S. Flag vessels, the result of this 
being insofar as insurance is concerned 
to place the protection in the hands of 
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the WSA, but in order to keep the hull 
market in existence for the duration of 
the war so that after the peace it will 
be in the position to fill the require- 
ments of the American steamship cwn- 
ers, the Government now propose: to 
insure all American hulls through a tas 
ter policy, under which operating avents 
will declare their vessels. The \VSA 
also desires to keep in being the marine 
insurance brokers and adjusters, and 
therefore brokers were asked to con 
sult with the Government and agree on 
a modified rate of commission. In viey 
of the fact that brokers would not be 
called upon to negotiate the master con- 
tract it was felt that the former rate oj 
commission could not be justified, and 
by agreement with the WSA and the 
hull brokers the rate of commission was 
voluntarily reduced to 21%4%. 

“While there will be no profit in this 
for the hull brokers, it will, neverthe- 
less, be helpful in keeping together per- 
sonnel, and will serve as a support to 
the adjusting departments of the hull 
brokers, since these departments cannot 
survive without some hull commissions, 

Open Policy Surcharges 

“There are other profound changes 
taking place in the marine insurance 
profession. For instance, by June 1, 
and possibly before, all open policies 
will be subject to a mandatory marine 
surcharge in lieu of the wartime sur- 
charge, and the former optional extended 
transit clauses. Both of these surcharges 
will be combined in what will be known 
as mandatory marine extension clauses 
for which a flat additional premium will 
be charged instead of the wartime sur- 
charge plus a separate additional for 
each delay or breach of transit or inter- 
ruption. Marine rates have in the past 
been promulgated on the assumption that 
goods will be promptly loaded, that the 
vessel will proceed by the shortest pos- 
sible route to destination, and that cargo 
will not be subject to serious deviation 
or extended delays. 

“While such extensions and delays 
have been covered in the held covered 
clauses of the policy upon declaration at 
additional rates to be agreed, it has been 
impossible, due to the inability to trace 
sailings, voyages, ports of call and 
rival dates, to report delays and inter- 
ruptions of transit. Therefore, the ex- 
tended transit clauses will soon become 
part of all open policy contracts and 
probably at special policies as well. The 
net result of this will be that where the 
marine rate on a liner basis has been 
Y% or Y% the combined mandatory 
surcharges will now make the marine 
rate anywhere from two or three times 
that rate up to five or six times, depend- 
ing upon the conditions of insurance. 

“It is the feeling of this committee 
that underwriters have at least some 
justification for taking this step. As we 
all know marine losses, exclusive of war 
losses, have been very heavy. The haz 
ards of the ocean voyage have been tre 
mendously increased, and underwriters 
undoubtedly are entitled to some addi 
tional compensation. It would seem that 
the practice of getting increased marine 
rates through the medium of emergenc) 
surcharges is sound because with the 
coming peace the surcharges cai I 
eliminated, and it will not be so difiicul! 
to return to the original basis for ma- 
rine insurance premiums. 

Possible Clause Changes 

“There will probably be other change 
before the meeting a year hence. 
quite possible that the F. C. & S. ¢ 
and the F. P. A. Institute Claus« 
be amended as has already been do 
London, shifting the responsibilit) 
collision and_ stranding, attributable 
warlike operations, from the war | 
to the marine policy, but the final ¢ 
mination of this probably rests wit! 
WSA. Therefore the committee 
nothing at the present moment t 
nounce in this respect.” 
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Curtis Publishing Co. Completes 
Its Property Insurance Survey 


Companies Being Told Viewpoints of Men in Homes East of 
Mississippi River as to Product, Knowledge of It, Public Rela- 
tions, Impression of Agents, Value and Utility of Coverage 


he Curtis Publishing Co. has com- 
pleted its customers’ survey about prop- 
erly insurance—fire, casualty and auto- 
mobile, objective of which being to learn 
what men who are heads of families 
and who were seen in their homes— 
and only in their homes—over a wide 
territory from Mississippi River East 
think of various aspects of insurance, 
those who furnish it, those who sell it. 
The report is to be widely circulated 
in the insurance business at a later 
date. 

Fred Bremier Presenting Results of 

Survey to Insurance Companies 

Field head of the survey is Fred Bre- 
mier, a market analyst in_ the commer- 
cial research division of Curtis, and its 
chief insurance specialist, who was in 
the field for some weeks with five chief 
assistants and others of the commercial 
research division. Manager of Curtis 
division of commercial research, which 
has about 100 employes in normal times, 
is Donald M. Hobart. 

Mr. Bremier, twenty years with the 
Curtis Publishing Co., is presenting to 
head offices of insurance companies the 
results of the survey. So far he has 
addressed audiences consisting of chief 
officers and department heads of the two 
Hartfords, Aetna Affiliated Companies, 
Aetna Fire, Travelers, America Fore, 
Great American, Insurance Co. of N. A., 
American of Newark. Other head of- 
fices will be visited. : 

Before the survey got into field action 
Mr. Bremier consulted a large number 
of executives in the insurance industry 
stressing the importance ot adequate 
planning before the survey was under- 
taken. Suggestions were sought from 
these executives. It all resulted in the 
questions undergoing eleven revisions 
until final form was reached. There 
were no questionnaires sent out to the 
public. Instead, the research people, 
headed by Mr. Bremier, visited homes 
interviewing block by block and_ re- 
lating the survey to the rental statistics 
of the Bureau of Census reports. It was 
first time that a survey in the industry 
had been made which went from those 
in top flight income to those in lowest 
income group. 

Territory Covered 


Territory was divided into zones—New 
England, Middle Atlantic, Southeast and 
last, North Central. In each territory 
one or more larger city was visited and 
then two towns in neighborhood with 
‘opulations ranging from 5,000 to 20,000. 
Larger cities were Worcester, Mass., 
Manchester, N. H., Syracuse, Bingham- 
Atlanta, Greenville, S. C., Colum- 
bus, O.. Springfield, Ill. The field was 
cntered in November and the survey 

nsumed eight weeks of intensive in- 

ry. Questions were based on five 
cal points: 


Public’s opinion of the product and its 
functions. 

Selling procedures, 
on the agent. 

Customers’ opinion of insurance com- 
pany management and administration. 

Public relations. 

Customers’ preference. 

It was found that public has_ high 
regard for insurance. 


What Survey Disclosed 

Among other things the survey dis- 
closed that the public has a high re- 
gard for insurance per se as approxi- 
mately 90% of those interviewed said 
that their attitude towards insurance 
was favorable, but with few exceptions 
it is not familiar with individual com- 
pany names, and is considerably baffled 
by nomenclature of the product. The 
men in homes are mostly in the dark 
as to what the word “casualty” means, 
for instance, as well as several other 
every day terms constantly used in the 
insurance business itself. Few knew 
what was meant by the designation of 
“liability,” “extended coverage,” “rate 
structure,” etc. All persons were rea- 
sonably familiar with functions of the 
insurance agent—people from whom they 
buy insurance and to whom they go 
when they have a loss, but few could 
describe what the word “service” means 
in connection with extra curriculum ac- 
tivities of agents. 

Curtis Publishing Co. publishes Satur- 
day Evening Post, Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, The Country Gentleman and Jack 
and Jill. 
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Winning Cities Receive 
Fire Prevention Awards 


Awards were presented to the win- 
ners of the 1942 National Inter-Cham- 
ber Fire Waste Council at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in New York City 
on Wednesday. The contest was con- 
ducted by the national chamber and the 
National Fire Waste Council. 

The grand award went to Milwaukee, 
which was represented Wednesday by 
john L. Bohn, Acting Mayor; Carl J. 
Zaiser; Harry J. Bell; Walter Harnisch- 
feger; George E. Long; Raymond E. 
3rooks; Peter Steinkellner; Dr. Edward 
R. Krumbiegel; John E. Kalupa. 

The Class 2 city award went to Prov’- 
dence, R. I., represented by Russell C. 
Harrington. New Haven, winner of 
Class 3 award, was represented by Sam- 
uel D. Henry, Paul P. Heinz, Oliver V. 
Ober and Oscar Monrad. Topeka, Kan., 
received Class 4 city award, and was 
represented by Mark W. Drehmer. 

Newburgh, N. Y., was winner in Class 
5 city group and was represented by 
Augustus W. Bennet. Fort Collins, Colo., 
winner of Class 6 award, was represented 
by L. Ward Bannister. 
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FIRE AND ALLIE 
MARINE-: REPORTING FORM & FLOATER CONTRACTS 


NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO 


Gov’t Files Brief 
In Insurance Suit 


HITS PAUL VS. VIRGINIA 


Argues That Insurance Is_ Interstate 
Commerce and Subject to Federal 
Anti-trust Statute 


Characterizing as “a falacious dictum 
arising from a basic misconception” the 
Supreme Court decision in Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia that “insurance is not commerce,” 
the brief of the anti-trust division of 
the Department of Justice replying to 
the demurrer of the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association was filed late 
Monday in Atlanta. Argument on the 
demurrer to the SEUA indictment for 
conspiracy in restraint of trade under 
the Sherman Act is now set for May 27. 

The general lines of the argument ad- 
vanced in the 123 page brief by Frank 
H. Elmore, special assistant attorney 
general in charge of the SEUA investi- 
gation are that insurance is in effect 
commerce because it is an “instrumen- 
tality employed” in other commercial 
transactions, that the meaning of com- 
merce and trade has expanded with the 
growing complexity of business transac- 
tions, that the decisions relied on by 
the insurance business represent an “in- 
consistent” attitude on the part of the 
companies since “in the past insurance 
companies repeatedly attempted to avoid 
state regulation or taxation by invoking 
Federal jurisdiction under the commerce 
“clause.” 

Previous Cases Reviewed 

In Paul vs. Virginia, and a long series 
of following cases, the brief alleges, the 
“interstate character” of insurance was 
not specifically present in the body of 
facts being considered. In the Deer 
Lodge case, the brief asserts “although 
the court did follow the previous cases 
beginning with Paul vs. Virginia it is 
apparent that its major concern was the 
preservation of existing state regulation 
of insurance companies. ...” In these 
cases the brief summarizes “there are 
three elements common to all of them. 

“(1) Each involves state legislation. 
(2) The record in each presented for 
consideration ef the court merely local- 
ized transactions, intra state in char- 
acter... . (3) All of them followed with- 
out reconsideration or reasoning the 
fallacy established in the dictum of Paul 
vs. Virginia. In short, none of them in- 
volves the prosecution under the fed- 
eral statute prohibiting combinations and 
conspiracies in restrain of or to mon- 
opolize interstate commerce and which 
must be considered on the basis of the 
allegations of the conduct of the busi- 
ness of fire insurance as set forth in 
the indictment.” 

To the point that insurance is com- 
merce the brief says “fact, history, and 
universal usage sustain the contention 
that the business of insurance is com 
merce” and quotes a series of decisions 
largely based on Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s definition in Gibbons v. Ogden 
(1824) from which the following is 
quoted: “commerce undoubtedly is traf 
fic, but it is something more—it is inter- 
course. It describes the commercial in- 
tercourse between nations, in all its 


branches and is regulated by prescrib- 
ing rules for carrying on that inter- 
course.” 

Insurance is described as “an eco- 
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nomic good” and from this via the dic 
tionary arrives at the isterchangeability 
of economic good and commodities. This 
view is further emphasized by quotations 
from Benjamin’ Franklin, Alexander 
Hamilton, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
numerous insurance executives. Hamil 
ton is quoted as saying, that “the power 
to regulate commerce included . . . the 
regulation of policies of insurance.” 
Insurance Fundamentally Interstate 
“No other branch of commerce is so 
fundamentally interstate in its nature 
as fire insurance,” the brief states. “The 
very rates upon which it subsists must 
be established, not on the experience ot 
one state, but on the average of all 
states. The law of averages and the 
theory of diversification and distribu 
tion of risks are the basis of the busi 
ness of fire insurance. . .. In fact the 
insurance written by most of the de 
fendant fire insurance companies in theit 
home states is small in comparison with 
their interstate business, which produces 
the majority of their premium income.” 


QUOTAS SET IN NEW JERSEY 





O’Gorman Heads General Committee on 
Public Relations Fund; County 
Chairmen Named 
The New Jersey Association of In 
surance Agents has just published a spe- 
cial issue of the New Jersey Agent to 
promote collection of the state’s quota 
of $20,000 for the public relations cam- 
paign of the National Association of In 
surance Agents, which the New Jersey 
association approved unanimously at its 

recent meeting in Trenton. 

With William D. O’Gorman, Newark. 
president of the association, as general 
chairman of the campaign fund, a quota 
has been set and a chairman appointed 
for each county in the state. Although 
Atlantic County’s quota was fixed at 
$600, the association in Atlantic City al- 
ready has subscribed $750. Quotas range 
from $4,000 in Essex County and $3,200 
for Hudson County down to $125 in the 
less populated counties. Following is the 
list of the county chairmen: 

Atlantic, John W. McNally, Atlantic 
City; Bergen, John D. Hewitt, Leonia; 
Burlington, Shreve R. Taylor, Burling 
ton; Camden, Philip H. Rapp, Camden; 
Cape May, Roland Steelman, Ocean 
City; Cumberland, Lewis D. DeMarco, 
Vineland; Essex, Andrew Jack, Maple- 
wood; Gloucester, Ada E. Wilkins, 
Woodbury; Hudson, Charles S. Burke, 
Jersey City; Hunterdon, George R. 
Parker, Flemington; Mercer, Karl Wei 
del, Trenton; Middlesex, D. Carl Me 
Cormick, New Brunswick; Monmouth, 
Harry G. Faby, Neptune; Morris, Sid 
ney K. Howell, Morristown; Ocean, C 
Clinton Griggs, Lakewood:  Passa‘e, 
Theodore Bruinsma, Prospect Park; Sa 
lem, O. W. Acton, Salem; Somerset, 
Conrad C. Schmelz, Somerville; Sussex, 
Harry E. Watt, Franklin; Union, Charles 
H. Frankenbach, Westfield; Warren, 
Judge A. B. Craig, Blairstown and F 
Roy Baxter, Phillipsburg. 


ENDORSE AGENTS’ PROGRAM 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives have endorsed the 
public relations program of the National 
\ssociation ‘of Insurance Agents as set 
forth in its objectives. 
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AD CONFERENCE PROGRAM 





Fetzer, Dean Thompson, Philips, Thom- 
son, Barndollar, Churchill and Bigelow 
to Speak at Meeting on May 5 


The Insurance Advertising Conference 
has announced the program for the one- 
day meeting to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City on 
Wednesday, May 5. An excellent speak- 
ing schedule has been arranged and it 
is expected that attendance will be large. 

The executive committee will hold a 
breakfast meeting at 9 a. m. and at 
10:30 President Charles E. Freeman will 
open the business session in the lounge 
cafe off the lobby floor. Speakers will 
include Wade Fetzer, Jr., vice president 
of the Chicago insurance agency of W. 

Alexander & Co., and Burton Bige- 
low of the Burton Bigelow Organiza- 
tion, New York City. 

Luncheon will be served in the Foyer 
on the third floor at 12:30, following 
which Charles M, Thompson, dean of 
the College of Commerce and Business 
Administration of the University of 
Illinois, will speak on “Getting Back to 
Fundamentals.” This will be followed 
by a general discussion on “What the 
Public Thinks of the General Insurance 
Business” which will be participated in 
by Harold K. Philips, chairman, who is 
director of publicity, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives; William A. 
Thomson, director of the bureau of ad- 
vertising, American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association; John W. Barndollar, 
field secretary, bureau of advertising, 
A. N. P. A, and H. Lloyd Churchill, 
vice president, Industrial Surveys Co., 
Inc. 


NAME KENTUCKY SPEAKERS 





O’Connor, Crowell, Bradshaw on Pro- 
gram of Kentucky Association Meet- 
ing at Louisville 


James O’Connor, editor of the Fire 
& Casualty & Surety Bulletins, will con- 
duct an open forum session on “Forms 
and Coverages” at the annual meeting of 
the Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
May 13-14, and Fred Crowell, editor of 
the Insurance Field, will conduct a sim- 
ilar session on “Sales and Agency Prob- 
lems.” Mr. O’Connor’s meeting will be 
May 13 and Mr. Crowell’s May 14. 

Norman Christmas, Pikeville, Kentucky 
member of the national board of state 
directors of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, will report on the 
mid-year meeting of the organization at 
Tulsa, Okla., particularly on its public 
relations program. 

Colonel W. B. Briscoe, post comman- 
der at Fort Knox, Ky., will speak on 
the afternoon of the thirteenth. Also 
on that date there will be a_ special 
meeting of the rural agents’ division, 
when Harry Bradshaw, Delphi, Ind., 
former member of the National Associa- 
tion’s rural agents’ committee, will be 
the speaker. 

There will be an executive session on 
the morning of May 13 and the get-to- 
gether dinner will be held that evening. 





WELDON SECURITY SPECIAL 


The Security Insurance Group an- 
nounces appointment of Walter J. Wel- 
don as special agent for northern Ohio. 
Mr. Weldon is a graduate of Armour 
Institute of Technology in Chicago and 
was subsequently connected for six years 
as an engineer with the Kentucky Actu- 
aria Bureau. Since 1939 he has been 
associated with a large group of compa- 
nies in a production capacity. He will 
make his headquarters in the Hanna 
Suilding, Cleveland, O. 





HANSEN & ROWLAND CITED 
Hansen & Rowland, Inc., general 
agency at Tacoma, Wash., has been cited 


by Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau for promoting the sale of 
war bonds and stamps through a series 
of newspaper advertisements. 
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Albert N. Butler, Jr., Joins 
Office of Fidelity-Phenix 


Albert N. Butler, Jr., has joined the 
production department of the local and 
brokerage office of the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire of the America Fore Group at 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City. 

Mr. Butler is the son of Albert N. 

Butler, vice president of the Corroon & 
Reynolds companies. He is a graduate 
of Notre Dame and has been associated 
with the New York offices of the Home 
Fleet and the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Co. 





J. P. CRAWFORD’S NEW POST 


John P. Crawford has resigned as spe- 
cial agent for the Home of New York 
in Oklahoma to become associated with 
the Crum & Forster Group, traveling out 
of the Kansas City office. Mr. Craw- 
ford was connected with the Home at 
Oklahoma City for about seven years. 





MUST FOLLOW STAGGER PLAN 


Requests by Buffalo, N. Y., insurance 
offices that they be exempted from the 
new plan of the Buffalo War Council 
staggering hours of downtown offices 
were rejected by the council’s transpor- 
tation committee. 


S. H. Wilkins Dies at 81 


S. Herbert Wilkins, banker, insurance 
executive and former councilman, died 

April 2 at the age of 81 at his home in 

Salem. Mr. Wilkins was president of 
the Salem Mutual Fire at the time of 
his death, having held that position since 
1907. He was former president, vice 
president and director of the Salem Co- 
operative Bank and chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Danvers State 
Hospital. 

Widely known in fraternal circles, he 
was grand treasurer of the grand 
lodge, Ancient Order of United Work- 
a member of the Massachusetts 


men, 
Sons of Mayflower Descendants, Sons 
of the American Revolution, the Essex 


Institute, the New England Order of 
Protection and local Masonic bodies. 





POST CHAPLAIN GIVES SERMON 


The Reverend Carl Podin, chaplain of 
Insurance Post 1801. American Legion, 
delivered the sermon at the services 
conducted by the Churches of God of 
Greater New York on the mall at Cen- 
tral Park on Easter morning at 7 a. m. 
The services were broadcast by the Of- 
fice of War Information over the entire 
world. 

















111 John St., New York 


Havana, Cuba . 











What’s Cookin’ 


HATEVER the place, when there's “something cookin’, 
property owners risk the loss of valuable assets through 
fire, accident and other hazards. 

To serve the insurance needs of American companies or 
individuals with interests abroad, AIU writes fire and allied 
lines as well as practically every type of casualty and inland 
marine policy for foreign risks. The complete facilities pro- 
vided by AIU enable brokers and agents to handle the entire 
insurance program of their clients through one office. 

AIU is a worldwide organization with a knowledge of the 
foreign field based on nearly a quarter-century of experience. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL Me 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 
340 Pine St., San Francisco % ‘ 
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Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 


Representatives in Key Cities Throughout the World 
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WANTED 


Up-state New York Agency 
to buy or manage. 


Box 1466, The Eastern Underwrite: 
41 Maiden Lane, New Yor 











C. P. McKENNA DIES AT 60 





Special Agent of Underwriters Salvage 
Co. Participated in Many Major 
Salvage Operations 
Charles P. McKenna, special agen! of 
the Underwriters Salvage Co. of New 
York, died at the New Bedford Hotel, 
New Bedford, Mass., April 22. He was 
60 years old. Requiem Mass was said 
for him at Holy Redeemer Church, Free- 

port, L. I., Tuesday, April 27. 

Mr. McKenna became associated with 
the salvage company in 1907, advancing 
from chief clerk to office manager. In 
1916 he was appointed special agent in 
the New York City department. 


Mr. McKenna was born in New York, 
was graduated from LaSalle Military 
Academy and attended Manhattan Col- 
lege. He was an active member of the 
Eastern Loss Executive Association and 
a former member of New York City 
Pond Blue Goose, also a member of long 
standing of the Knights of Clumbus. 


During the thirty-six years in which 
he was with the salvage company, Mr. 
McKenna participated in many major 
salvage operations, the latest outstanding 
one being the recent handling of the 
Firestone Rubber & Latex Products Co, 
at Fall River, Mass. 

Mr. McKenna and his family made 
their home at Freeport, L. L, where for 
years he was interested in civic activi- 
ties and served on the Town Council. 
He leaves his wife, Mrs. Louise Mc- 
Kenna, and one son, Lieutenant Charles 
Nealon McKenna, now serving over- 
seas with the Naval Air Force. 





Risk Research Institute 
Recommendations to WDC 


Officers and directors of the Risk Re- 
search Institute—an association made up 
exclusively of buyers of insurance, who 
have bought a substantial volume of war 
damage insurance covering risks in all 
sections of the country—have made the 
following recommendations to the War 
Damage Corporation: 

“1, Careful consideration of rates of 
premium in effect for war damage insur- 
ance has revealed no sound basis for rec- 
ommending any change in the present 
scale. 

“2. That in view of the tremendous 
expense and labor of issuance of renewal 
policies, the present war damage insur- 
ance be renewed by the issuance of 2 
simple renewal certificate. 

“3. While the present contract pro- 
vides for a pro rata refund in the event 
of a cancellation by reason of a change 
in insurable interest, no similar pro rata 
refund is provided for in the even) of 
termination of hazard during the policy 
year. We suggest that this omission be 
corrected.” 





NAME JNO. C. WHITNER & CO. 


Jno. C. Whitner & Co. has been ap- 
pointed general agent to represent the 
World Underwriters of the World ‘ire 
& Marine for Georgia. The firn 0! 
Jno. C. Whitner & Co., establishe! in 
1865, consists of Charles F. Whi'ner, 
Whitner Howard, Henry F. Whitner and 
Jno. S. Whitner. The agency will rep- 
resent the World Underwriters o/ tlic 
Aetna Fire Group for all lines of | \s!- 
ness. 


GA. TO APPROVE FIRE. POLICY 


The Georgia Insurance Departiient 
will approve the new New York st nd- 
ard fire policy, but the date wil! de- 
pend on when the present supply ol 
policies is exhausted so that the com 





. panies will not have to dispose of |urge 


supplies, 
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Fashions in burglars 
change too! 


The old fashioned masked bur- 
glar sought only the valuables he 
could carry away in his sack, but 
his modern brother sets a new 
style in burglary technique. He 
arrives in broad daylight, backs 
a moving van up to the door and 
directs his helpers in a complete 
removal job. 


But fashions in burglary protec- 
tion are up-to-date too! For in- 
stance, the new F. &C. Residence 
Theft policy not only covers the 
insured property on your premi- 
ses but also when it has been 
placed in a warehouse, bank, safe 
deposit vault or the home of a 
friend or relative for safekeeping. 

























Insure through an 
F.& C. Agent 


He is experienced in the 
preparation of policies to 
meet your requirements; 
he is always available in 
the event of loss: he rep- 
resents a company of this 
strong. capital stock group 
which has paid out more 
than a billion dollars in 
claims since 1853. We will 
gladly furnish you his 
name on request. Write 
to the company at 80 
Maiden Lane. New York. 


Damage to the interior, exterior 
and contents of your premises by 
housebreakers and theft coverage 
away from the premises for you 
and your family are some of the 
many other features contained in 


_ this up-to-the-minute policy. 


Better get in touch with your local 
F.&C. Agent and let him tell you 





















all about this modern protection. 


helidelityana (sualty Geax 










A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHR 
President which includes the following companies Vice President 





FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO, 















“Fashions in burglars’ appears in national magazines this month to feature the 


NEW RESIDENCE THEFT INSURANCE policy 


you can obtain advertising and sales promotion materials that 
will tie-in and help boost your agency sale of this new coverage. 


WRITE TO THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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New York Insurance Brokers Hold 
Annual Meeting at the Hotel Astor 


The Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, Inc., held its annual meeting 
Tuesday at the Hotel Astor and elected 
the following as directors to serve for 
Brennan of 
C. L. Des- 
Porter 


a term of three years; J. F. 
Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Co.; 
pard of Despard & Co., Inc.; F. 
Gore of Francis C. Carr & Co., Inc.; T. 
F. Handy of Benedict & Benedict; R. E. 
Kipp of Delanoy, Kipp & Swan, Inc.; 
John H. Lynch of Webb & Lynch, Inc., 
and H. W. Schaefer of H. W. Schaefer 
Co. 

In his report to members of the asso- 
ciation at the business meeting preced- 
ing the luncheon President Carlton O. 
Pate criticized the fire insurance com- 
panies for not calling in a committee of 
producers to work out with them the 
wording of the new use and occupancy 
form changes. 


Pate om Company Cooperation 


“After the companies had made their 
announcement and the brokers had pro- 
tested, we were told that in a case of 
this kind it was impossible to discuss 
the matter in advance with producers 
because that would give competitive ad 
vantage to certain producers over 
others,” said Mr. Pate. “This type of 
reply has been made again and again 
during the past years by company rep- 
resentatives. They completely forget 
that a discussion such as already de- 
scribed gives certain companies the same 
type of competitive advantage and un- 
questionably there are just as many leaks 
of information through this system as 
there would be if brokers were permitted 
to help in advance of an announcement 
rather than afterwards. 

“Naturally, we feel that brokers can 
be trusted to handle negotiations of this 
kind in complete confidence and we be- 
lieve that the business will be greatly 
improved for all concerned when _ the 
companies reach the same conclusion.” 

Frank W. Martin presented the re- 
port of the fire insurance committee in 
which he discussed the purposes for 
which this committee was formed last 
December. They were essentially rates, 
forms and policy conditions. Continu- 
ing Mr. Martin said: 


Fire Committee Work 


“It was decided that time might be 
saved for all concerned to have sub- 
committees regularly assigned to each 
one of these classifications. This would 
permit two or three men carrying on an 
extended series of negotiations until they 
were ready to répodrt to the full com- 
mittee. So far, this organizational plan 
has worked out very well. For example: 
we took up the subject of rates on com- 
mercial garage property and it was dis- 
covered that in the first place garages 
and airplane hangars were in the same 
general classification, and in the second 
place, that the loss ratio had been ab- 
nornilly low for more than ten years. 
The Mew York Fire Insurance Exchange 


CARLTON O. PATE 


has considered our complaint about these 
rates and has promised serious consid- 
eration, 

“The most important problem the 
committee has had in the few months 
of its existence is the necessity that was 
discovered to have the explosion writing 
powers of the fire companies broadened 
in order that they could continue to 
afford the same protection that they had 
been offering for some twenty years. 
Members of the committee called upon 
the general counsel of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters, convinced 
him of the need and then called upon 
the Insurance Department, and Explo- 
sion Conference, and other interested 
organizations in order to win their sup- 
port to the bill which was finally intro- 
duced. The Governor saw fit to veto this 
bill without memorandum. It was op- 
posed by one of the boiler writing com- 
panies and it was necessary for our 
association to send representatives to 
Albany to attend several hearings in 
order to convince the legislative com- 
mittees that the bill must be passed. 
Presumably, this work must be repeated 
next fall and during the next legislative 
session. 

“Our committee took an active part in 
the change made in the war exclusion 
clause of the new standard fire policy. 
Ralph Morrell of Davis, Dorland & Co., 
appeared at the hearing before the In- 
surance Department and again before 
the legislative committee in Albany, to- 
gether with Julian Lucas and_ other 
brokers. <A_ satisfactory clause was 
passed by the legislature: and will be- 
come part of the new policy. 

“T would like to depart from a factual 
report for one moment to give you an- 
other reason for the formation of this 
committee. For years insurance brokers 
performed a fire prevention effort of 
great importance. We know that every 
broker has had many examples of occa- 





sons when he has made suggestions to 
his clients for the protection of property 
or the elimination of fire hazards. This 
work has been carried on even more in- 
tensively by our engineering depart- 
ments. Because this work has never 
been talked about specifically, the im- 
pression may have been made that the 
brokers had no active fire prevention 
program. 

“The opportunity came for the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brokers 
to become a member of the National 
Fire Waste Council and take a proper 
place for insurance brokers with all 
other organizations interested in fire 
prevention under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
Our committee, with additions from the 
associations in other cities, are now 
charged with carrying on a fire pre- 
vention program. It will be our purpose 
to promote increased fire prevention ac- 
tivity among our members. Primarily, 
however, we feel that the real purpose 
of our committee will be to focus atten- 
tion of industry as well as of the insur- 
ance business on the fact that the insur- 
ance brokers, individually and collective- 
ly, perform an unusual and consistent 
fire prevention service.” ; 

Legislative Report 


In the legislative committee report 
presented by Chairman Thomas W. 
Sweeney surprise was expressed that 
Governor Dewey vetoed without memo- 
randum the bill to permit fire companies 
to insure explosions except explosions 
originating within steamboilers or fly- 
wheels. 

“Although ths bill has received,” said 
Mr. Sweeney, “the support of our com- 
mittee and the fire, casualty and explo- 
sion conference companies, it has been 
so vigorously opposed by one insurance 
company that it has been necessary to 
have three* hearings on it before the 
Senate and Assembly Insurance Commit- 
tees. The association was at all times 
represented by a committee of four mem- 
bers. Prominent assureds, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and the 
Explosion Conference also appeared in 
support of the bill. Although the bill 
passed both Houses without any opposi- 
tion, it was vetoed by Governor Dewey 
without memorandum, but we have re- 
ceived assurances that it will receive 
favorable consideration next year.’ 

The committee commended Julian 
Lucas “for his continued ‘efforts and 
leadership in the adoption of the revised 
standard fire policy and T. Bailey for 
his numerous trips to Albany for the 
hearings of the explosion bill.” 

Frederick Snyder, news commentator, 
was the guest luncheon speaker repeat- 
ing last vear’s fine performance. W. W. 
Ellis, executive vice president of the 
association was toastmaster, in the re- 
grettable absence of Arthur Jenkins. 

CLYDE B. SMITH IN ACTION 

Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, Mich., past 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, has addressed an open 
letter to Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
threatening to resign as a member of 
the Ingam County rationing board un- 
less the Office of Price Administration 
grants local boards broader discrimina- 
tion in the matter of special gasoline 
allowances. He assailed the rigid regu- 
lations relative to gasoline allowances 
for service men on furlough and to meet 
civilian emergencies. 





JOHN S. OGILVIE MOVES 

John S. Ogilvie, Broker, Inc., New 
York insurance broker, who has been 
located at 100 East Forty-second Street, 
iss now located at 51 East Forty-second 
Street. The organization has maintained 
headquarters in the midtown section for 
the last fifteen years. 





OPENS OFFICE IN NORFOLK, VA. 

Atwell, Vogel & Stirling, Inc., a Dela- 
ware Corp., has been domesticated in 
Virginia with authority to do auditing 
and inspection work for insurance com- 
panies. Principal office will be in Nor- 
folk in charge of L. T. Rucker. 


N. Y. Agents Issue 
Program for Meeting 


AT SYRACUSE ON MAY 10-1 


Branch Offices a Leading Topic for Dis 
cussion; Production, Education, Pub- 
lic Relations on Program 


The New York State Association « 
Local Agents has issued its program {i 
the sixty-first annual meeting which wi 
be held at the Hotel Syracuse, Syr: 


cuse, N. Y., on Monday and Tuesda 
May 10 and 11. Prior to the join: 
meeting Monday morning of officers 


and members of local boards and count, 
associations there will be a meeting Sun 
day afternoon of the association’s boar 
of directors. 

The first formal session will be Mon 
day afternoon at which time President 
Augustus C. Wallace of Goshen will 
present the administration report. \ 
feature of this session will be a forum 
on the production branch office problemi. 
President Wallace will discuss branch 
offices as a menace; A. C. Deisserotli, 
of Syracuse, a director of the associa 
tion, will analyze the causes for branch 
offices and Executive Vice President I. 
T. McLaughlin, Jr., of Watertown, will 
speak on the remedy. This will be fol- 
lowed by a general discussion. Agents 
in New York City, Brooklyn and_ the 
New York City suburban field are up in 
arms against branch offices and have 
called upon the state association to act 
promptly. 

Other subjects listed for Monday af 
ternoon include consideration of the 
comprehensive personal liability policy 
and the new standard fire policy. Julian 
Lucas, president of the New York City 
brokerage house of Davis, Dorland & 
Co., will speak on the fire policy changes. 

John C. Olson will open a preliminary 
discussion of the proposed revised dues 
schedule. 

Educational Session 


Tuesday morning will be devoted to 
an educational session. H. J. McCloskey 
of the Globe Indemnity will speak on 
the new residence burglary and outside 
theft policy and Roy A. Duffus, one of 
the leading agents of Rochester, will 
talk on production and collections in war 
time, citing case histories. 

On Tuesday afternoon National Direc- 
tor Russell M. L. Carson of Glens Falls 
will give a review of the meeting of the 
National Association directors at Tulsa 
earlier this year. W. Ray Thomas ot 
Pittsburgh, member of the National As- 
sociation executive committee, will speak 
on the activities, aims and purposes 0! 
the National Association and also on 
the association’s public relations pro- 
gram. 

Following presentation of the London 
Assurance trophy to the local board 
which has done the most to better pub 
lic relations the session will close wit! 
adoption of resolutions and election 0! 
officers and directors. 

At the banquet Tuesday evening Ac! 
ing Insurance Superintendent Thomas /. 
Cullen will be one of the speakers. Tl 
Syracuse University Alumni Glee Clu) 
will provide entertainment. 





Thompson Derr & Bro., Inc.. 


Observes 85th Anniversary 
Thompson Derr & Bro., Inc., Wilk« 
Barre, Pa., has issued a handsome fold: r 

in commemoration of its eighty-fifth a 
niversary. Thompson Derr issued t! 
agency’s first fire policy April 29, 18> 
His brother, Henry H. Derr, joined hi 
a few months later and subsequently | 
general agency was incorporated und:! 
its present name. 

Present officers of the general agen 
are F, E. Parkhurst, Jr., president, a' 
W. F. Howell, secretary-treasurer. I 
firm writes all*types of insurance oth 
than life and maintains its own speci: 
agents, engineers and inspectors. 
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Wauen the immortal Jefferson was Secretary 
of State in the early, troubled days of the Re- 
public, he lived at 57 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Not as picturesque or as celebrated as his 
famous establishment at Monticello, the resi- 
dence at Maiden Lane is none the less asso- 
ciated with many significant incidents in the 
history of our country. 

As we celebrate the bicentenary of Thomas 
Jefferson’s birth this year, it is worthy of note 
that many happy coincidences exist in Jeffer- 
son’s life and in that of the Home Insurance 
Company. The site of his residence, above, is 
now the main office of the Home. The company 
was founded on the One Hundred and Tenth 
anniversary of Jefferson’s birth—April 13, 
1853. And therefore the Home celebrates its 





Ninetieth Anniversjry Year — 
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57-59 MAIDEN LANE 
Ninetieth birthday this year on the date that 
the nation celebrates the Two Hundredth anni- 
versary of Jefferson’s natal day. 

Accordingly, it is with particular pride and 
pleasure as Americans that we join in the 
national tribute to the man who was in his 
lifetime the conscience, as he is today regarded 
as a principal founder, of the American de- 
mocracy which we are now fighting to defend. 

The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s 


leading insurance protector of American Homes and 


the Homes of American Industry. 


«x THE HOME * 


NEW YORK 


AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 


FIRE * 
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Given British Sea Captain in 1811 


\ chance visit to an antique shop in 
london by Lieutenant-Colonel Nicholas 
Biddle, partner of the insurance firm of 
Riddle, Townsend & Company, Philadel- 
phia, led to the discovery of an unusual 
relic, of historic significance to marine 
underwriters, which has just been added 
to the musem of the Insurance Company 
of North America in Philadelphia. Col- 
onel Biddle is serving with the U. S. 
\rmy overseas 

The relic is a Georgian engraved sil- 
ver tureen, highly embossed and_ sur- 
mounted by an eagle fronted with a 
shield of the United States and holding 
the emblem “E Pluribus Unum.” The 
tureen was made in 1811, and is thir- 
teen inches high, eleven inches wide and 
weighs 117 ounces. 

According to the inscription on the 
tureen, it was given “to Philip Maug- 
ham, Esq., Commander of the Honor- 
able East India Companies, Brigantine 
‘Antelope’ in testimony of the sense 
entertained of the manly and important 
ervices rendered by him in contribut- 
ing to the rescue of the American ship 
‘Asia’ of Philadelphia, Captain William- 
son, from imminent peril at the mouth 
of the Tigris in the month of Septem- 
ber, 1807.” 

On the reverse side of the silver piece 
the inscription states that the tureen 
was presented by the presidents of the 
following insurance companies and a 
number of individual underwriters: 

John Hollins, Maryland Insurance 


APPRAISAL AGREEMENT 





Court Does Not Allow Insured to Mod- 
ify Agreement With Company When 
No Fraud Was Shown 


In an action by insured on a fire pol- 


icy it appeared that the parties to the 
insurance contract themselves, acting un- 
der the policy, executed a written con- 


tract submitting to appraisers’. the 
amount of the loss on terms which pre- 
sumably were satisfactory to them. It 
was not suggested that the agreement 
was procured by fraud or mistake, or 
even under a misconception by the in- 
ured of his rights. After completion 
of the agreement of submission and the 
selection of appraisers the insured re- 
fused to proceed with the appraisal un- 
less the insurance company would con- 
sent to a modification of the agreement. 
The company, being under no obliga- 
tion to comply, declined this demand. 
The insured then commenced this ac- 
tion on the policy. The trial court dis- 
missed the complaint at the close of the 
case. On appeal, the New York Appel- 
late Division, Buchholz v. United States 
Fire, 39 N. Y. S. 2d 663, held that upon 
the conceded facts the trial court was 
justified in dismissing the complaint. 
The insured could not repudiate his con- 


tract merely because he had concluded 
that appraisal on a different theory 
would be more advantageous to him. 


This dismissal, however, was without 
prejudice to the insured’s right to main- 
tain another action if he complies with 
the conditions of the policy. 

Justice Dore dissented because it could 
not be reasonably said that the appraisal 
agreement was “presumably” satisfac- 
tory to the parties in the light of the 
uncontradicted evidence that insured be- 
fore appraisal insisted that the written 
appraisal agreement was not satisfactory 
because it did not take into considera- 
tion the insured produce sold but not 
delivered (ten carloads of garlic) on 
which at trial the total loss under the 
policy was claimed: and the issues of 
the good faith of both parties survived 
for the jury, necessitating a new trial. 





RHODE ISLAND BILL DIES 
Rhode. Island’s Legislature reached 
final adjournment April 21, with the 
omnibus insurance act among the bills 
left to die in comunittee. 


Company of Baltimore; Samuel Ster- 
rett, Union Insurance Company of Bal- 
timore; Alexander McKim, Baltimore 
Insurance Company; John Inskeep, In- 
surance Company of North America; 
James S. Cox, Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania; Sdmuel W. 
Fisher, Philadelphia Insurance Com- 
pany; George Latimer, Union Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia; Thomas Fitz- 
simons, Delaware Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia; David Lewis, Phoenix 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia; 
Israel Pleasants, United States Insur- 
ance Company and John Leamy, Marine 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 

Of the eleven insurance companies 
listed, only two—the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and the Insur- 
ance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania— 
are still in business. Last year, the 
North America celebrated its 150th An- 
niversary. The Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania was founded 
in 1794, 





OCCIDENTAL DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Occidental of the 
Fireman’s Fund Group have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents a share, 
payable May 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord May 5. 


AGENCY’S 10TH ANNIVERSARY 


Langhart, Daelhousen & May of Pitts- 
burgh in Larger Quarters; Anticipate 
Post-War Expansion; Their Success 
Langhart, Daelhousen & May, Pitts- 
burgh general agency, is celebrating its 
tenth anniversary as a partnership, hav- 
ing made steady progress since its in- 
ception during the depression period. 
The agency, one of the largest exclusive 
general agencies in western Pennsylva- 
nia, has just movd to larger quarters in 
the Law & Finance building, Pittsburgh. 
Partners in this enterprise are James 
B. Langhart, specialist in surety bonds 
and A. & H. insurance; John A. Dael- 
housen, who is in charge of the fire and 
marine department; Alfred J. May, cas- 
ualty insurance man of more than 
twenty years’ standing. Keynote of the 
firm is to service every broker or agent, 
regardless of how large or small, and in 
so doing an extensive, friendly agency 
plant has been built. Edward W. Logue, 
twenty-five years in the business, is with 
the agency as a special agent. 
The partners anticipate a post-war 
boom in the insurance business, as well 
as in many other lines, and sufficient 


foresight was used in planning the new 
offices for further expansion and devel- 
opment of the agency. 




















50 John Street, New York 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1942 
United States Branch 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices 13.45% $ 859,723.67 
United States Government Bonds 32.08 2,051,173.00 
State and Municipal Bonds 8.74 558,662.00 
Public Utility Bonds 2.00 127,845.00 
Railroad Bonds 10.87 694,943.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 1.43 91,215.00 
Accrued Interest on Bonds 35 22,139.31 
Public Utility Preferred Stocks 4.42 282,900.00 
Public Utility Commion Stocks .27 17,500.00 
Bank and Trust Company Stocks .29 18,500.00 
Industrial Preferred Stocks 3.53 225,400.00 
Industrial Common Stocks 7.20 460,400.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks .20 12,631.00 
Agents Balances under 90 Days in Course 
of Collection 10.29 658,053.65 
Due from Reinsuring Companies on 
Paid Losses 3.08 197,012.28 
Association Deposits 1.64 105,088.09 
Notes Receivable .16 10,595.12 
Total Admitted Assets 100.00% $6,393,781,12 
| LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums on Policies 
in Force 35.29% $2,256,482.94 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and 
Adjustment Expenses 20.17 1,289,737.38 
Reserve for State and Federal Taxes 1.15 ,595.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts Payable AT 29,863.78 
Reserve for Funds held under 
Reinsurance Treaties 6.05 386,831.34 
Total Liabilities 63.13% $4,036,510.44 
Statutory Deposit $ 500,000.00 
Net Surplus 1,857,270.68 
Surplus to Policyholders 36.87 2,357,270.68 
100.00% $6,393,781.12 


On the basis of December 31, 1942 Market Quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the 
company’s admitted assets would be $6,442,571.12 and surplus to } 
Securities carried at $637,439.00 in above assets are deposited with various States as required 
by their laws. All other securities are held by Bankers 
appointed in accordance with the laws of the State of New York. 


77.74% of the assets shown are in the custody of the Trustee and the various States. 


100% of Investments are in American Securities 











licyholders $2,406,060.68. 
rust Company of New York, Trustee 














Chairman and President 
Of Walter Kidde & Co. 


Clayton E. Freeman has been electe'| 
chairman of the board and John 
Kidde elected president of Walter Kid’ 
& Co. to succeed his father, the la‘e 


Walter Kidde. Ti 
company, = whic); 
has offices in New 
York and plan's 
in Bloomfield, 
Belleville and 
Newark, N. |. 
produces = carbon 
dioxide fire - ex- 
tinguishing = and 
life-saving devices 
for army, navy, 
and industrial 
uses. 

Mr. Freeman, 
who is a resident 
of Glen Ridge, N. 
J., has been asso- 
ciated with the 
company as direc- 
tor since 1936 and 
has served on the finance committee 
since 1937. He is a director and retired 
president of W. T. Grant Co., with whom 
he was associated from 1909 until 1930. 

Mr. Kidde was graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1926 and from Stevens Institute 
of Technology in 1928. After three 
years with Cities Service Co. and J. R. 
Williston & Co., he joined Walter Kidde 
& Co. as director and advertising man- 
ager. In 1937 he was elected treasurer, 
which position he holds concurrently. 
Mr. Kidde is also a director and treas- 
urer of Walter Kidde Constructors. 


WAR CLAUSE BILL SIGNED 





Ira L. Hill’s Studio 
John F. Kidde 








Dewey Approves Revised War Risk Ex- 
clusion Provisions To Be Included 
in Standard Fire Policy 

Governor Dewey of New York State 
last week approved the Hampton bill 
as Chapter 671, Laws of 1943, reenact- 
ing Section 168 of the Insurance Law 
to change the standard fire policy pro- 
visions to include the new war risk ex- 
clusion clause. The clause is included 
among the general perils not included 
clause, which now reads as follows: 

“This company shall not be liable for 
loss by fire or other perils insured 
against in this policy caused, directly or 
indirectly, by: (a) enemy attack by 
armed forces, including action taken by 
military, naval or air forces in resisting 
an actual or an immediately impending 
enemy attack; (b) invasion; (c) insur- 
rection; (d) rebellion; (e) revolution; 
(f) civil war; (g) usurped power; (h) 
order of any civil authority except acts 
of destruction at the time of and for 
the purpose of preventing the spread of 
fire, provided that such fire did not 
originate from any of the perils cx- 
cluded by this policy; (i) neglect of the 
insured to use all reasonable means to 
save and preserve the property at and 
after a loss, or when the property is 
endangered by fire in neighboring preim- 
ises; (j) nor shall this company be liable 
for loss by theft.” 





J. C. McCKOWN RETIRES 

At the quarterly meeting of directors 
of the St. Paul Fire & Marine, J. C. 
McKown, secretary, who has been with 
the company fifty-four years, announced 
his resignation, effective May 1. Start- 
ing as a boy in the home office, Mfr. 
McKown advanced through various ‘c- 
partments to the secretaryship. 

The directors also voted the regular 
quarterly dividend of $2. 


EDGAR L. PEARD DIES 

A Buffalo insurance producer m:ir¢ 
than twenty vears, Edgar L. Peard «ed 
April 12 in his office. He was vice pres 
ident and treasurer of McManus-Pea(, 
Inc. He entered insurance in the ea:ly 
’20’s. Two years ago with Thomas F. \ic 
Manus he purchased the J. R. Youngs 
Insurance Co., changing the firm naine 
to McManus-Peard, Inc. 
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How many of 
your clients have 
increased the fire 
insurance on their 
homes within the past 
year? This advertisement 
explains why this is impor- 
tant ...and why they should 
talk it over with you. It ap- 
pears—in color—in the May 3rd 
issue of Time, the weekly news 
magazine. The Aetna Fire Group, 
W. Ross McCain, President. 


reach for it, dad—houses are hard to replace these days 


With so many home repair items on 
the critical list, now is no time to 
expose your home to accidents or to 


five hazards. 


That raises the further question: Does 
your fire insurance fully cover the 
present value of your home? If it 
has been more than a year since your 
policy was issued or brought up to 
date, it is highly probable that you 
are under-insured, 
e e e 

A simple and direct way to check up 
on this is to talk it over with a reliable 
local agent or broker such as the 
representative of the Aetna Fire Group. 
|” > can give you expert advice based 





on a knowledge of local conditions 
and your individual problems. If 
changes in your policy are advisable, 
he can put them into effect almost 
while you wait. 


Another basic insurance fact to re- 
member is that when your policy is 
with a capital stock company such as 
those comprising the Aetna ‘Fire 
Group, it is backed by oth a paid-in 
capital and surplus. You are never 
liable for assessment. 


Don’t Guess About Insurance 
—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Aetna Insurance Co. * The World Fire & Marine Insurance Co. * The Century Indemnity Co. * Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. * Standard Insurance Co. of N.Y. » Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N.Y 


Sinee 1819 


through conflagra- 
tions, wars and 


financial depressions, no policyholder 
has ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet its obligations. 


WARS 


1846 
Mexican 
War 


1861 
Civil 
War 
1898 
Spanish- 
American 


War 


1917 
World 
War | 
1941 

World 
War 2 








CONFLAGRATIONS 


1835—New York City 
1845—New York City 
1851—San Francisco 
1866—Portland, Me. 
1871 —Chicago 
1872—Boston 

1877 —St. John, N.B. 
1889—Seattle; Spokane 
1901 —Jacksonville, Fla. 
1904 —Baltimore 
1906— San Francisco 
1908 —Chelsea 
1914—Salem 

194 1— Fall River 





DEPRESSIONS 
1819 


1837 
1843 
1857 
1873 
1893 
1907 
1921 





1929 





Fou 
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Reciprocals Offering 
Broad U. & O. Cover 


IN RATE 


FOR BOOST OF 50% 


Specifically Sunn Delays Due to War 
Production Board Conservation 


Order L-41 
The Associated Reciprocal Exchanges 
which specialize in department store 
risks, are offering for a 50% increase in 


rate to extend use and occupancy cover- 
definitely to include contingencies 


age 
resulting from War Production Board 
Conservation Order L-41. For a 100% 
increase in the rate the same extention 


of protection will be afforded to holders 


of rent policies. The U. & O. endorse- 
ment, known as the “Federal Delay 
Waiver Clause,” for attachment to re- 


ciprocal policies, reads as follows: 

“In consideration of $...... additional 
premium, it is hereby agreed that not- 
withstanding the provisions of this con- 
tract which state that 

“he insured shall not be 
hereunder on account of 
delay which may be occasioned by any 
ordinance or law regulating construction 
or repair of buildings,’ 
and that 
‘this company 

caused directly or 
der of any civil authority,’ 


entitled to 
compensation 


shall not be liable for 
indirectly by or- 
this company 


1 
1055S 


shall be liable for any increase of loss 
hereunder on account of delay occa- 
sioned by any Federal government law 
or order regulating, prohibiting or re- 


stricting the construction or repair of 
buildings or the acquisition of building 
materials or machinery, fixtures or sup- 
plies. 
Does Not Increase Amount of Insurance 
“This endorsement not increase 
the amount or amounts of insurance pro- 
vided in the policy to which it is at- 
tached. This company shall not be lia- 
ble for more than its pro rata share of 


does 


any such increased loss if there be any 
other prospective earnings or use and 
occupancy laausence on the property 
herein described, whether or not such 


other insurance covers such increased 
loss. 
“eT 4 : 
It is understood and agreed that in 


addition to the earned premium charged 
hereunder as required by the premium 
adjustment clause, the insured shall also 
pay earned premiums on the difference 
between the actual value reported and 
the limit of liability computed at the 
nurmal rate for the period of time this 
waiver clause remains in force. 


“All other terms and conditions re- 
main the same.” 

The rents endorsement is similar. 

Explaining the step, W. J. Montgom- 


ery, vice president of Ernest W. Brown, 
Inc., attorney and manager for the As- 
sociated Reciprocal Exchanges, 261 Fifth 
Avenue, pointed out that the additional 
rate charged for assuming the additional 
hazard created by the Federal law is not 
a retroactive rate adjustment but an ad- 
ditional charge for furnishing additional 
protection in the same way that the 
demolition clause is attached to protect 
against delays inherent in the operation 
of zoning ordinances or State slum 
clearance laws. 

“The printed endorsement also makes 
provision for an additional premium 
charge at the normal rate for the dif- 
ference between the reported value and 
the liability,” Mr. Montgomery said. 
“Most of our policies are on a report- 
ing basis and with the endorsement at- 
tached this difference represents added 
protection which was not a factor be- 
fore because the rebuilding period was 
seldom likely to exceed a period of one 
year.” 

Statement by Montgomery 


In a statement Mr. Montgomery elab- 
orated on the step as follows: 

“Our program was adopted to meet 
repeated requests by subscribers for an 
endorsement to cover the additional de- 
lay which might be caused by such pro- 
hibition under the operation of Con- 
servation Order L-41. We have also ex- 








perienced two losses in which the in- 
sured was prevented under that 
from proceeding with reconstruction, 

“The uncertainty of the hazard in- 
volved is apparent but the risk is prob- 
ably much greater for the policyholder. 
Since there is no catastrophe loss ex- 
posure involved the additional loss prob- 
ability is insurable with entire safety 
for an additional premium. Any inequity 
in such charge will be automatically cor- 
rected under our plan of operation. 

“Until total prevention of rebuilding 
became a possibility under WPB regu- 
lation, priorities did not ‘regulate’ con- 
struction and the use and occupancy 
contract covered delays resulting there- 
from. It is most important to understand 
this distinction which is the basis for 
the action we have taken. 

“The use and occupancy contract does 
not assume any obligation for delay oc- 
casioned by the operation of any legal 
regulation of construction, whether by 
local ordinance or by a State or Federal 


law. It is frequently endorsed for an 
additional premium to cover such po- 
tential loss. 

Delays by Legal Regulations 

suilding code ordinances are the 
usual regulations in effect which the 
‘ordinance or law’ clause is expected to 
provide for. The clause, however, takes 


order 








April 30, 19:3 





in the whole sphere of legal obstacles 
to the normal restoration of damaged 
buildings by the use of the word ‘law.’ 
This is obviously necessary because de- 
lay by law is a cause of interruption to 
rebuilding which cannot be contem- 
plated in advance under the particular 
law, the effect of which is to be avoided, 
is understood in advance. 

“The conditions responsible for the 
enactment of any law are entirely irrele- 
vant to the question involved. Building 
codes are designed to protect the public 
safety; State laws are sometimes aimed 
at slum clearance, and WPB Order L-41 
is designed to conserve materials in the 
national interest. All however, have the 
same effect on the performance of obli- 
gations under the use and occupancy con- 
tract. They are all ‘laws’ which may 
cause delays in reconstruction which the 
use and occupancy underwriter neces- 
sarily has to avoid becoming the victim 


Or 





TEXAS AGENTS MEET MAY 19 
The Texas Association of Insurance 
Agents’ one-day conference, the war- 
time substitution for the annual conven- 
tion, will be held in the Driskill Hotel, 
Austin, May 19, President Willard Brown 
of Corpus Christi announces. All ses- 
sions will be executive for members only. 





and 


the 


The Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance was the first institution to 
go definitely on record as an 


+ age A ——: . February 


28th, 1721 


FIRE & CASUALTY LINES:- 









Te Royal Exchange Fireman, sturdily 
maintaining a tradition established 
two centuries ago, continues his Vigi- 
lance over thousands of cities through- 
out the world. He guards and protects 
vast numbers of properties from fire 


guard of Sound Insurance Protection 
in one of the greatest institutions in 


Assurance. 


Royal Exchange Group 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
CAR & GENERAL INSURANCE CoORP., Ltd. 


111 John Street, New York 


“FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 





Through 
Peace and Wars 
Since 1720 


other disaster through the safe- 


world — the Royal Exchange 


Since 1720 the Royal Exchange has 
consistently maintained its record of 
prompt and gratifying service to 
agents and assureds. 














HEARING ON TEXAS POLICY 

Commissioners to Consider Mauk’s P: 

posed New Fire Form; Will Also 
Weigh Numerous Requests 

The proposed Standard F 
Policy” which attempts to streamline aid 
simplify the writing of fire, windstoi 
and extended coverage in Texas will ‘¢ 
considered at the public hearing bef« re 
the Board of Insurance Commission: rs 
in Austin, May 20. This new policy cos 
tract, submitted by Raymond S. Maik. 
former Fire Insurance Commissioner ./{ 
Texas and now secretary of the Ameri 
can General Insurance Co., Houston, lias 
received wide publicity and has created 
much interest. 

The unique system of credits and 
penalties used in Texas alone will also 
come up at the hearing because of a 
request that fluctuation in credits or 
penalties be limited to 5% in any one 
year. It is possible for an incorporated 
city to receive as much as a 25% good 
fire record credit from the normal fire 
rate and as much as a 15% penalty, de- 
pending on the ratio between premiums 
and losses for the preceding five ye: Urs, 
Generally the changes do not exceed 59 
or 10% for any one year. An entaniancte 
heavy loss in a smaller city, however, 
can cause a greater change in penalties 
or credits, as the law now stands. 

Other subjects to be discussed May 
20, include the following requests: adop- 
tion of a minimum premium for fire 
policies; adoption of rates and rules for 
covering periods of indemnity in excess 
of one year for rent insurance; adoption 
of special schedule for rating cotton 
quilt factories and a revision of the tan- 
nery schedule more nearly to fit present 


“Texas 


day processes; where the premium for 
unexpired premium insurance is_ less 
than $1, the charge be waived; and re- 


vision of rates and attachment of new 
clause regarding delay in rebuilding by 
Government order in connection with 
use and occupancy, rent and leasehold 
insurance. 





A.B.A. Suggests Refund of 
WDC Protfis to Assureds 


The American Bankers Association 
has urged upon the War Damage Cor- 
poration adoption of a plan whereby net 
earnings of the corporation will revert 
after the war to policyholders. A reso- 


lution adopted by the A.B.A. executive 
council follows: 

“Whereas, The War Damage Cor- 
poration was created to provide insur- 


ance against losses of property resulting 
from enemy attack, and 

“Whereas, protection of property 
against war damage is a national re- 
sponsibility, and 

“Whereas, the War Damage Corpora- 
tion should not be operated as a protit- 
making enterprise; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of thie 
executive council of the American Bank- 
ers Association the net earnings of the 
War Damage Corporation should ulti- 
mately revert to its policyholders, either 
by remission of premiums and/or a re- 
fund of any surplus remaining at th 


end of this war.” 

The association urged that announce- 
ment of such a policy should have 4 
reassuring effect on property owners 
and that it should help to stimulate 
sales and encourage renewals of ticir 


policies by property owners. 


GEN. WILLIAM J. PERRY DIS 
Following a brief illness, Brigacier- 
General William J. Perry, retired of cet 
of the Virginia National Guard and ad 
of the Staunton, Va., local agency 0! 
W. J. Perry & Co., Inc. , which he found 
ed in 1889, died: in that city last week. 
It is understood that the business will 
be carried on by his son, Willian: ]. 
Perry, Jr., who was associated wit!) Is 


father in the operation of the ageicy. 
James H. Price, former governor of \it- 
ginia, was connected with the ag: 1c) 


1 + 
1 LO 


when he was a young man and is sa 
have still some interest in it. 
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Olson Favors Revision 
Of N. Y. State Dues 


WILL PRESENT NEW SCHEDULE 








State Association Convention at Syra- 
cuse to Vote on Proposal; Many 
Agents Favor Increase 





John C. Olson, Buffalo, chairman of 
he committee on revision of dues 
-hedule of the New York State Asso- 
ation of Local Agents, has notified 
iembers that at the annual convention 

the association at Syracuse, May 11 
ud 12, the committee will propose and 
fer for adoption a new schedule of 
raded dues, ranging from $100 for mem- 
hers with premium income of $250,000 
and over, down to $10 for those with 
less than $10,000. 

The committee appointed by President 
\. C. Wallace, Goshen, consists of eleven 
members. Mr. Olson made an exhaus- 
tive study of the association’s financial 
affairs and expresses amazement at the 
amount of work handled by the office 
of Secretary-Treasurer J. W. Rose, Buf- 
falo, saying that Mr. Rose is giving 
practically his entire time to the work 
of the association with only one cleri- 
cal assistant while members are clamor- 
ing for more information and service. 

At Mr. Olson’s request, Mr. Rose 
prepared a comparative statement of 
dues of the New York association and 
those of nineteen states, showing that 
the New York State dues are far be- 
low those of many state associations. 
Mr. Olson says that these comparisons 
“must be rather humiliating to us,” par- 
ticularly to non-member agents and to 
members who have not classified their 
premium volume accurately and there- 
by have failed to carry their share of 
the load, in view of the fact that more 
insurance is written in New York than 
in any other state. 

Leaders Favor Increase 


Mr. Olson says that practically all of 
the members of the committee and sev- 
eral directors and local board leaders 
favor some increase in dues and that 
about half of them advocate a moderate 
upward revision while others favor a 
more substantial increase. He said that 
some have suggested minimum dues of 
$20 to $25, while one small agency, not a 
member of the committee, has suggested 
that all dues be increased 50%. He 
added: 

“But among the replies received there 
are one or two discordant notes. One 
local officer thinks that his association 
should get more out of the state asso- 
ciation before the dues are increased; 
that the Year Book should be published 
earlier and there should be more fre- 
quent issues of the Forum. I thor- 
oughly agree with the thought about the 
Year Book and the Forum but from my 
study of the situation I am convinced 
that everything possible has been done 
that could be done with our limited in- 
come, 

“Furthermore, if it had been possible, 
vith our present income, to render all 
he service that members expect or de 

re, there would be no need for a dues 
licrease now. Anyway, we should re 

ember that we get out of any organi 
ition about what we put into it. 


Would Move Headquarters 


“Another feels that our state associa 
mn has not functioned well; that the 
cal organization with which he is con 
cted asks that a full-time non-mem 
r secretary be employed and the sec- 
tary’s office be moved to either Albany 

New York before any increase in 
ies. That suggestion may have merit 
it it has been my first hand observa- 
m that we now have a full-time sec 
tary but on part-time pay. However, 


n't those good members realize that 
ich a move would increase our operat- 
ig cost by at least $10,000 to $12,060 
id require that dues be more than 
ubled? To take such action now be- 
re having the cost guaranteed would 


be like trying to arbitrarily settle the 
old question, ‘Which came first, the 
chicken or the egg?’” 

Following is the schedule of dues 
proposed by the committee, on which 
action is to be taken at Syracuse: 

Total Premium Income 


Fire, Casualty, Dues 
and Surety Insurance Payable 

Class Al, $250,000 and over........... $100 
Class A, $200,000 to $250,000.......... 75 
Class B, $150,000 to $200,000.......... 60 
Class C, $100,000 to $150,000.......... 45 
Class D, $ 75,000 to $100,000.......... 30 
Class E, $ 50,000 to $ 75,000.......... 25 
Class F, $ 25,000 to $ 50,000.......... 20 
Class G, $ 10,000 to $ 25,000.......... 15 
Class H, Less than $10,000............ 10 


The answers to these questions will be worth 


many dollars to you 


How can my agency 


. . . train new office help better and in a shorter 


period of time? 


United Mutual Fire 
Presents 1942 Statement 


Losses incurred,, including adjustment 
expenses, totaled $2,213,945 in 1942, it 
was reported by S. Bruce Black, presi- 
dent, at the annual meeting of the pol- 
icyholders of the United Mutual Fire 
in Boston on April 27. Premiums writ- 
ten in 1942 totaled $6,549,948, an increase 
of $615,588. Losses incurred, expenses 
and taxes totaled $3,945,441 and divi- 
dends of $1,928,818 were returned to pol 
icyholders. 


* 
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If you are interested in a BIGGER PROF I 7 


United Mutual reported assets of $10,- 
713,543, of which 53.3% is invested in 
U. S. Government securities, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, an increase of $1,060,808 in 
assets during the year. The unearned 
premium reserve increased from $5,151,- 
900 to $5,740,302. General surplus to- 
taled $3,611,272. 

Officers of the United Mutual re- 
elected at the annual meeting are Louis 
K. Liggett, chairman of the board; S. 
3ruce Black, president; O. E. Ring- 
quist, A. W. Campbell, F. F. Alexander 
and A. F. Noll, vice presidents; E. N. 
Harriman, secretary; O. H. Simmons, 
treasurer. 











Practical and workable answers 


to these questions and many 


others may be found in our 
up-to-the-minute booklet 


convenience. 


. . . cut down the number of letters written in 


my agency? 


. . . discover unprofitable accounts? 


. . . install a simple, inexpensive yet effective 


WAR ON WASTE. The P. 
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Loss Due to Exchange Fluctuations 
Held Covered Under Riot Insurance 


A copartnership sued on a fire policy 
to recover $12,167 for a loss thereunder. 
The policy was dated October 13, 1934, 
and expired October 18, 1936, and cov- 
ered cotton wherever situated in Europe 
except Russia and Germany. The 350 
bales involved in this case were in Bar- 
celona, Catalonia, Spain, on October 6, 
1936. when the incidents upon which in- 
sured relied had their inception. The 
evidence in the case consisted solely in 
the recitals in the agreed on stipulation 
of facts. 

The bales involved had been located 
in storage at Muella de Espana, Bar- 
celona, since about June 24, 1936. They 
were the plaintiffs’ property, in trust for 
their New York bank, and were covered 
by the terms of the policy. Civil war 
broke out in Spain about July 19, 1936. 
On October 6 a committee representing 
the National Conference of Labor, which 
itself possessed no governmental status, 
notified public warehouses, cotton im- 
porters and banks in Barcelona that it 
was taking over all cotton in that city 
for delivery to Industrial Cotton Com- 
mittees, “a semi-official duly constituted 
body depending from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment at Madrid.” The actual recip- 
ient of this notice was not named. Per- 
haps, the court said, it was the Spanish 
bank which seemed to have caused the 
cotton to be delivered on June 24, 1936, 
at Muella de Espana. 


Partial Payment by Catalan Government 
“On December 16, 1936, 292,206 free 


pesetas were paid by the Catalan Gov- 
ernment for the 350 bales of cotton 
through International Banking Corpora- 
tion, to which plaintiffs’ Barcelona agent 
delivered bills of lading covering the 
bales. That corporation acted for the 
plaintiffs in receiving the money and 
apparently for the cotton committee in 
receiving the bills of lading.” 

The pesetas realized $18,632 United 
States currency, and the September, 
1936, value in Barcelona of the 350 bales 
at $88 would have been $30,800 expressed 
in dollars. There was no evidence it was 
less in the following month. This action 
was to recover the difference between 
these sums, $12,167. 

The cotton, the court said, was not 
destroyed by fire. It was simply taken 
into custody, then into possession (or at- 
tached) first by a nondescript but potent 
instrumentality, later ovossession was 
shown by a cotton committee having 
some official status “and then the gov- 
ernment of Catalonia assumed financial 
responsibility for what had taken place 
to the extent and in the manner which 
has been stated. It may be inferred that 
but for an unfavorable fluctuation in for- 
eign exchange the loss would not have 
been sought to be visited upon the de- 
fendant under its policy of fire insur- 
ance. 

The policy was called a fire policy. 
Loss by fire was the main purpose of 
protection. Three typewritten sheets 
were added, however, to the last of 
which were attached five typed riders, 
inserted prior to some twenty printed 
paragraphs which completed the body of 
the document itself. 


Court Holds Coverage Broadened 

In the absence of these paragraphs, 
the court said, “it would be clear that 
a loss not covered by fire would fall 
without the coverage of the policy, but 
seemingly the parties intended to render 
the insurance applicable to a loss not 
resulting from the total or partial de- 
struction of cotton by fire, or they would 
not have employed the language that the 
policy ‘also covers cotton as described 
herein * * * against loss or damage 
caused by riot, civil commotion, military 
or usurped power, fire, directly caused 
by any of the foregoing’.” 

Since the intention of the parties was 
to extend the coverage to a non-fire 


loss, was such a loss shown by the 
facts? 

“Clearly there were riot and civil com- 
motion; clearly the cotton was ‘attached’ 
by a ‘usurper’ (i.e., usurping power, Le., 
the labor committee), before the expira- 
tion date of October 18, 1936; and but 
for the sanction given to the action of 
the cotton committee by the Catalan 
Government in the payment of the 292,- 
206 pesetas, the entire loss would have 
been the subject of the present contro- 
versy, instead of about 40% of it.” 

The insurance company also contend- 
ed that the plaintiffs’ loss was really con- 
sequential upon their failure to sell the 
pesetas at so favorable a figure as to 
enable them to close their negotiations 
with the Catalan’ Government without 
loss, and hence that the result was not 
compensable under the policy. On this 
point the court said: 

“The loss in exchange was not a loss 
in market or any consequential loss, but 
was the direct effect of the plaintiff's 
loss of their cotton which under the 
terms of the policy was to be compen- 
sated to them in ‘New York exchange.’ 
To the extent that what they collected, 
in the required effort to minimize the 
defendant’s loss, fell short of the sum 
they were entitled to receive for a loss 
arising under the policy, the defendant 
must compensate them.” 

The plaintiffs were held entitled to re- 
cover according to their complaint. Pape 
v. Home, Federal District Court for 
Southern New York, 48 F. Supp, 754. 


John E. Milnor Dead 


John FE. Milnor, 76, engaged in the 
insurayce business in Indianapolis for 
fifty years, as an executive of the C. F. 
Sayles & Co., and the agency owner tor 
thirty years, died recently in his home. 
He was a leader in Masonic activities 
and played an important role in the de- 
velopment of plans for the construction 
of the Scottish Rite Cathedral, and was 
a 33d degree Mason. He was a member 
of the board of park commissioners for 
five years. He was a former potentate 
of Murat Temple and was an honorary 
member of many Shrine temples in 
other states. The widow and two daugh- 
ters survive. . 


FERGUSON, PURDY PROMOTED 


Charles H. Ferguson has been ap- 
pointed branch manager at Hartford 
of the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, and E. H. Purdy has been named 
branch manager at New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Ferguson, who has been senior staff 
adjuster at Hartford since 1940, suc- 
ceeds W. C. Moore, who has entered 
the armed forces. Mr. Purdy has been 
adjuster in charge of the New Haven 
office for the past six years. 


K. OF C. INSURANCE COURSE 


A course in insurance brokerage in 
preparation for the September examina- 
tion for a state brokerage license is be- 
ing offered at the Knights of Columbus 
Business School, 316 West 57th Street, 
New York, commencing May 3. This 
course was established in 1919 and is 
recognized by the State Department of 
Insurance. Under the supervision of 
William C. Jeffrey, James J. Davin and 
associate lecturers, classes will be held 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. 








Oral Fire Policy Covering Auto 
Held Not Precluded in Missouri 


Although the Missouri statutes pro- 
vides for a form of written contract of 
insurance, the St. Louis Court of Ap- 
peals, in an action to recover on an oral 
contract of insurance for one year cov- 
ering a semi-trailer against direct loss 
by fire, lightning, transportation, theft, 
robbery or pilferage in an amount not 
exceeding $800, in consideration of a 
premium of $34.80, found no provision 
in the section or elsewhere prohibiting 
oral contracts of insurance. 

The court stated the general rule on 
this subject to be, on the authority of 
29 Am. Jurisprudence, “Insurance,” sec- 
tion 131, and Phoenix Ins. Co., 195 Mo. 
290, 301, 92 S. W. 892, that if the statute 
contains affirmative words as to the 
manner of executing insurance contracts, 
but contains no negative provisions pro- 
hibiting oral contracts of insurance, such 
contracts are not thereby precluded. 
And the Missouri courts have held that 
oral contracts of insurance, properly 
made, are valid and enforceable. 

It was also held that the defendant 
admitted the existence of the alleged 
oral contract, as pleaded, by alleging, 
among other defenses, an affirmative de- 
fense charging misrepresentations and 
miswarranties by the plaintiff. 

Payment of Premium Not Required 

As Proof 

Any conflict in the evidence as to the 
execution of the contract was for the 
jury. The insured, it was held, was not 
required to pay the premium at the time 
the oral contract was made, to render 
it valid, if at that time credit was given 
for the premium and it was charged to 
the insured’s account. Whether the 
company did extend credit for the pre- 
miums was held a question for the jury. 

The insured was not required to show 
conclusions proof of ownership of the 
trailer to have his case submitted to the 
jury. A prima facie showing of owner- 
ship was sufficient. He made a prima 
facie showing of ownership and conse- 
quent insurable interest in the trailer to 





entitle him to sue by showing that when 
he acquired the trailer he received from 
the seller papers which were delivered 
to the Missouri secretary of state, who 
issued a certificate of title of a motor 
vehicle describing the vehicle and con- 
taining plaintiff's name and address. 

Under the Missouri statute, evidence 
that the semi-trailer was second-hand 
and that the insured paid much less for 
it than he represented was held properly 
excluded as immaterial, since the only 
ground of fraud with which he was 
charged was alleged misstatement as to 
the cost price and there was no evidence 
of depreciation of value between the 
date of the contract and the date of the 
trailer’s total loss by fire. 

Valuation Agreed Upon 

The company had agreed upon a val- 
uation of the trailer and therefore was 
not permitted to deny the full amount 
of that valuation when action was 
brought. on the contract of insurance 
and, while it might show depreciation of 
the insured property between the time 
the insurance became effective and the 
date of the loss, it would not be per- 
mitted to go any further to reduce the 
amount of the insurance. 

Under the Missouri statute, an insur- 
er failing to furnish to the insured blank 
forms of statements and proofs of loss, 
although it has been notified of the loss, 
waives the right to require proofs of 
loss. A proof of loss in the form of a 
sworn statement made by the insured 
and submitted to the company in con- 
nection with a letter from the insured’s 
attorney, the proof containing a full 
statement of all the material facts, was 
held sufficient. Judgment for the plain- 
tiff was affirmed. Meier v. Eureka Se- 
curity Fire & Marine of Cincinnati, 168 
S. W. 2d 127. 

Emphasizing the language of the Mis- 
souri “valued policy law” as to suits 
brought on fire losses prohibiting the 
company from denying that the property 
insured “was worth at the time of issu- 





R. F. WRIGHT DIES IN FALL 
New York Agency Head Plunges fron: 
Club Window; Officer of New York 
Board of Underwriters 


Robert F. Wright, 44, of the Wrigh 
agency, 75 Maiden Lane, New York Cit) 
plunged to his death April 23 from th: 
window of a room on the twenty-sixt 
floor of the Downtown Athletic Clul 
Funeral services were held April 26 a 
his residence in Westfield, N. J., wit 
interment in Hillside Cemetery, Plait 
field, N. J. 

Mr. Wright checked in at the club a 
4:55 p. m., and thirty-five minutes late: 
was found dead. His body landed on 4 
fifteenth floor balcony. Mr. Wright was 
assistant secretary of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters and flags 
on all Fire Patrol houses were ordered 
at half-staff the day following his death, 

Born in Brooklyn, Mr. Wright first 
went to work for the London Assurance 
and then went with the New York Un- 
derwriters first as map clerk and under- 
writer and then in the brokerage and 
service department, becoming manager 
of that department. In 1925 he joined 
the Wallace Reid office in a production 
capacity and in 1926 organized the 
Wright agency. Originally, the Wright 
agency business was confined to out-of- 
town risks but later it began to acquire 
representation of companies in the met- 
ropolitan district. It has an office in 
Westfield as well as the New York City 
office, transacting no business direct but 
functioning solely for the servicing of 
business. In December of last year thie 
firm became one of the few agency 
members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York State. 

Mr. Wright is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Doris Henry Wright; two daugh- 
ters, Gloria and Doris; two sons, Robert 
., 3rd, and Herbert W., and his mother, 
Mrs. Lillian Heath Wright. 

_The following committee of the New 
York board was appointed to attend 
the funeral and draft a memorial reso- 
lution: William A. Riordan, Willard 
Chambers and Charles Bellinger. A 
similar committee of the Association o‘ 
Local Agents of the City of New York 
was composed of Mr. Bellinger, Alfred 
J. Ungerland and George F. Kern. 


Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 17) 
billions added to our money supply, a 
total at the end of 1945 of $195 billions,” 
says Mr. Scherman. 

He sums up by saying: “We must 
keep to a minimum the creation of new 
money during the war, and then stop it 
dead as quickly as possible when the 
war ends. That is the heart of the prob- 
lem of inflation, in one easy lesson that 
anybody can understand and teach. The 
way to meet that problem successfully is 
just as simple and clear: we must all 
pay much more than we do in Federal 
taxes; we must all lend the very limit 
we can to the Government and not cash 
those bonds except for the most genuine 
personal emergency; and the Govern- 
ment itself must economize in every way 
that will not clearly affect the winning 
of the war.” 








McDANIEL ELECTED DIRECTOR 


Clarence McDaniel has been elecied 
a member of the board of directors of 
the National Liberty of the Home of 
New York Fleet. He is a partner in 
the New York City agency of McDanicl, 
Maeser & Co. 


CONN. F. C. MEETS MAY 3 
The Connecticut Field Club will hold 
a meeting Monday evening, May 3, at 
the Hotel Bond in Hartford. The men- 
bers will act upon revision of the ¢ ub 
constitution. 








ing the policy the full amount insured 
therein on said property” the court s.id 
that insurance companies “need not s'i/- 
fer any harsh consequences whatsoever 
under the law. They have the sim»le 
remedy of examining property before 
insuring it.” 
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Insurers on Paying Hull Policy 
May Escape Cost of Removing Wreck 


\ction in admiralty in the Federal 
District Court for Eastern Michigan was 
brought by the White Star Steamship 
Company and Tashmon Transit Com- 
pany against the North British & Mer- 
cantile, on the sue and labor clause of 
a policy of hull insurance. The libellant 
White Star was the owner of the steam- 
er lashmon, a passenger vessel operated 
in the excursion business on Detroit 
River, Lake St. Clair and St. Clair River. 
The libellant Tashmon Transit Company 
was the charterer, under a season char- 
ter, of the steamer. Both are Michigan 
corporations. The case was heard on an 
agreed statement of facts filed by the 
parties. 

The respondent insurance company 1s 
a corporation engaged in insurance. Os- 
borne & Lange, Inc., a Chicago corpora- 
tion engaged in the business, among 
others, of arranging for marine insur- 
ance coverage and of average adjusting, 
was impleaded as a respondent. 


Hull and P. & I. Covers 


The hull insurance policy sued on was 
for $20,000 and was part of a total hull 
insurance of $100,000. The libellants also 
took out protection and indemnity insur- 
ance policies insuring them as owner and 
charterer respectively. Among the lia- 
bilities insured against by the P. and I. 
policies were: 

“(e) Any attempted or actual raising, 
removal or destruction of the wreck olf 
the said vessel or the cargo thereof, or 
any neglect or failure to raise, remove 
or destroy the same. There shall be de- 
ducted from such claim for cost or ex- 
penses, the value of any salvage from 
or which might have been recovered 
from the wreck, inuring or which might 
have inured, to the benefit of the as- 
sured.” 

None of the underwriters on the pro- 
tection and indemnity policies was an 
underwriter on the hull policies. Os- 
borne & Lange arranged all the insur- 
ance for the libellants, and they also 
acted as average adjusters by appoint- 
ment of the libellant in respect of the 
several claims which arose under the 
said insurance .as a result of the dis- 
aster out of which this suit arose. 

One June 18, 1936, the Tashmon en 
route from Sugar Island in Lower De- 
troit River to Detroit on a moonlight 
excursion, struck some object concealed 
beneath the water and holed her bottom 
so that she leaked badly and water en- 
tered the boiler and engine room. She 
proceeded at full speed to the nearest 
available dock to discharge her passen- 
gers—the Brunner Mond on the Cana- 
dian shore above Ontario. Despite all 
eflorts by pumping, she settled on the 
river bottom early next morning, listed 
to port about fifteen degrees, with her 
main deck under water and her upper 
decks above water. 


Salvage Operations Halted 


surveyor of United States Salvage 
Association, acting for N. B. & M. and 
the other hull underwriters, examined the 
lasimon on June 19, and on his direc- 
tion and that of hull underwriters, bids 
lor raising the vessel were invited. Next 
(ay a contract on a “no cure, no pay” 
basis to raise the vessel and deliver her 
to the nearest dry dock was let to the 
- -¢ Salvage Company of Kingston, 
nlario. 
liefore salvage operations were begun, 
the suggestion of the libellants and 
Wih the approval of the surveyor for 
hull underwriters and all other parties 


t 





concerned, certain furniture and equip- 
ment on the upper decks of the Tash- 
mon, of a nature that was particularly 
susceptible to beingg damaged or lost 
during salvage operations, was removed 
by libellants and taken to their ware- 
house at Detroit for safe-keeping. It 
was agreed by all the parties that this 
furniture and equipment was to be put 
back aboard the Tashmon if and when 
she was raised and delivered in dry 
dock. 

On July 6, serious additional damage 
having developed in the vessel’s hull, 
Pyke Salvage Company declined to pro- 
ceed further with the contract. Mean- 
time, Canadian Government officials had 
notified the libellants that the Tashmon 
as she lay was a menace to navigation, 
and must be removed without further 
delay. This is required under such cir- 
cumstances by Canadian law and on 
failure of the owner to do so at his own 
expense the Canadian Government is au- 
thorized by statute to remove the vessel 
and collect the cost of removal from the 
vessel’s owner. 

The surveyor for the hull underwrit- 
ers, after a further examination of the 
vessel, telegraphed his principals as to 
the changed situation and his opinion 
that no further effort to salvage the 
vessel should be made. The hull under- 
writers replied to this: “We agree to 
stopping salvage operations and owners 
making arrangements to remove wreck 
at their expense.” 

On receipt of this telegram the sur- 
veyor of the United States Salvage As- 
sociation, Inc., acting in this instance for 
libellants’ protection and indemnity un- 
derwriters, invited bids for removal of 
the wreck of the Tashmon in compliance 
with the order which had been given by 
the Canadian Government to the libel- 
lants. The lowest bid was that of the 
Pyke Salvage Company, and, with the 
approval of protection and indemnity un- 
derwriters, libellants entered into a con- 
tract with Pyke wherein he agreed to 
remove and dispose of the wreck to the 
satisfaction of the Canadian Government 
for $12,840 and any salvage he might 
be able to realize from the wreck. 

Removal of the wreck was completed 
August 29 and on required certification 
of satisfactory removal under the Cana- 
dian statute, libellants, through their 
protection and indemnity underwriters, 
paid that contract sum to Pyke. 


Total Loss Claimed 


Libellants, then, through Osborne & 
Lange as their average adjusters, served 
formal proofs of loss on hull underwrif- 
ers and claimed a total loss under the 
hull policies. In due course the hull 
underwriters paid libellants the face 
amount of the hull policies, but refused 
to accept the offered abandonment of the 
wreck and expressly disclaimed any title 
thereto. N. B. & M. paid the face of 
its policy of $20,000 on July 16, and 
noted on the face of the policy “Total 
loss paid hereunder” and took a receipt 
for the payment which read: “In full 
settlement of all claims except Sue & 
Labor and Travel for expenses per S. S. 
Tashmon 6/13/36 a/c White Star S. S. 
Co ” 


On July 27 United States Salvage 
Ass’n, Inc., received an offer of $1,400 
accompanied by a cashier’s check in that 
amount, payable to Osborne & Lange, 
Inc., for the furniture and equipment 
which had been removed from the Tash- 
mon for safe-keeping before salvage op- 
erations were begun by hull underwrit- 


ers. The Salvage Associat'on, acting for 
both groups of underwriters, recom- 
mended acceptance of the offer “without 
prejudice” and “for the account of whom 
it may concern.” Acceptance of the offer 
was authorized by the hull and the pro- 
tection and indemnity underwriters and 
the salvage company delivered the check 
for $1,400 to Osborne & Lange, Inc., who 
agreed to hold the proceeds in a trust 
fund “for the account of whom it may 
concern.” 


Two Claim Proceeds of Sale 


Both hull underwriters and protection 
and indemnity underwriters claimed the 
proceeds of the sale. The two groups 
of underwriters agreed to arbitration, 
which resulted in an award on June 2, 
1937, in favor of protection and indem- 
nity underwriters. (See Steamer Tash- 
mon, 1937 A. M. C. 1536.) In removing 
the furniture and equipment to the li- 
bellant’s warehouse at Detroit expenses 
to the amount of $881 had been incurred, 
and after payment of this expense in 
accordance with the award the amount 
realized from the sale was $818. This 
amount Osborne & Lange, Inc., contin- 
ued to hold as trustee “for the account 
of whom it may concern” pending the 
settlement of the question which arose 
after the arbitrator’s award concerning 
the liability of hull underwriters for 
sue and labor expense incurred by libel- 
lants. 

The expenses included services of a 
tug in preventing the sinking of the 
Tashmon and of a watchman on the 
vessel and the amount of $532 was agreed 
on as the sum to be apportioned among 
the hull underwriters if they were held 
liable. Respondent declined to pay its 
proportion according to the statement 
whereupon libellants brought this action 
to enforce collection. Some of the other 
underwriters also refused to pay their 
proportion and agreed to abide by the 
result of this action. 


Court’s Conclusion 

The sue and labor clause of a marine 
policy is a separate insurance, supple- 
mentary to the contract to pay a specific 
sum for damage sustained by the sub- 
ject matter of the contract. Under this 
clause the insured is entitled to recover 
the whole sue and labor expense which 
he has incurred if the expense was prop- 
er and reasonable in amount without re- 
gard to the amount of the loss or wheth- 
er there has been a loss, or whether 
there is salvage, and even though the 
underwriter may have paid a total loss 
under the main policy. Where the in- 
sured is entitled to recover sue and la- 
bor expense from others, an underwriter, 
on payment to the insured pursuant to 
the sue and labor clause, stands in the 
insured’s place and is entitled to his 
rights. 

Where salvage is realized and insured 
has it under his control, an underwriter 
on a policy containing the sue and labor 
clause is entitled to have the value of 
the salvage applied to the reduction of 
the sue and labor expense incurred by 
the insured. 

The fund realized from the sale of the 
furniture and equipment after the dis- 
continuance of the salvage operations 
was held not to constitute “net salvage” 
which the hull underwriter could have 
applied in deduction of the sue and la- 
bor expenses incurred by the insureds, 
since it appeared that the obligation im- 
posed on the latter under the Canadian 
statute to remove the vessel after dis- 
continuance of the salvage operations 
imposed an expense on the insureds in 
excess of the amount realized from the 
sale of the furniture and equipment. Un- 
der that statute the owner of a vessel 
which has become a wreck and is a men- 
ace to navigation is required to remove 
the wreck at his own expense. If he 
fails to do so the Government is author- 
ized to bring about the removal and 
charge the expense through to the 
owner. 

Hull Underwriters’ Choice 

The hull underwriters, after discontin- 
uance of the salvage operations, had the 
right to disclaim any interest in the ves- 
sel for the purpose of avoiding the ob- 
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ligation to comply with the Canadian 
Government's order for removal and the 
liability for the attendant expense 
Where a party has the right to accept 
or reject a transaction, and he refuses 
to accept some part detrimental to him, 
he will be estopped from claiming an 
interest in that part of the. transaction 
which is beneficial to him. Therefore it 
was held that even if the fund realized 
from the sale of the furniture and equip- 
ment constituted net salvage, which the 
court held it did not, the hull under- 
writer would be estopped from claiming 
reimbursement from such fund either 
directly or indirectly for payment of 
the sue and labor expense incurred by 
the insured. 

Final decree was entered awarding the 
libellants $106 from the N. B. & M. 
without right of recourse by the latter 
against the said fund of $818 held by 
Osborne & Lange, Inc., and dismissing 
the N. B. & M.'s petition impleading Os- 
borne & Lange, Inc. White Star S. S. 
Co. v. North British Mercantile Ins. 
Co., Federal District Court for Eastern 
Michigan, 48 F. Supp. 808. 





Personal Property Floater 
Bill Signed in Michigan 


Final assurance of the legalization in 
Michigan of the personal property floater 
has been given with the signing of the 
legislative act by Governor Harry F. 
Kelly, making the new form available 
for use in the state after July 30. While 
some preliminary conferences have been 
held with Commissioner David A. Forbes 
by spokesmen for the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents the standard 
form of the floater has not been com- 
pletely drafted as yet nor has the com- 
missioner decided on the rates to be 
charged. 





IN BRITISH AMBULANCE UNIT 


Seymour K. Fowler, local agent of 
Lansing, Mich. has been accepted for 
service as an ambulance driver with the 
British Army. During his absence, his 
agency business will be conducted by 
Clyde B. Smith, former president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. Mr. Fowler was a pioneer in 
Michigan commercial aviation, having 
organized the S-K-F Airways nearly 
two decades ago. ; 





L. C. ROLLO OF CHICAGO DIES 

L. C. Rollo, 84 years old and a veteran 
member of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, died April 14 in Chicago. He 
went to that city after the fire of 1871 
and had been in fire insurance as a 
broker and agent up to within a few 
days of his death. He first was partner 
in the agency of Rollo, Naughton & Co. 
and in 1899 he helped form the agency 
of Rogers & Rollo, which continued un- 
til 1930. In that year he formed L. C. 
Rollo & Co. He was a Class 1 member 
of the Chicago board since 1872. His 
widow and a son survive. 


ONTARIO ACCIDENTS DECLINE 

The 1942 report of the Ontario Motor 
Vehicles Branch shows that there were 
13,490 accidents in the province, the low- 
est since 1936. The figure also repre- 
sented a decline of more than 25% from 
the total of 18167 accidents in 1941. 
The injury total, the report states, was 
28.5% lower at 10,205, while the amount 
of property damage reported—$2,007,514 
—was 27.4% lower than in 1941. 





HARRY WITH NATIONAL AUTO 


The National Automobile Insurance 
Co. of Los Angeles has opened a new 
office at Portland, Ore., with A. E. 
Harry as state manager. Mr. Harry 
has been associated with the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. and with the 
United States F. & G. 


FRED A. PLESSNER DIES 
Fred A. Plessner, president of the 
New York City insurance brokerage firm 
which bears his name, died April 19 and 
funeral services were held April 22. Mr. 
Plessner had been an insurance broker 
for more than twenty years. 
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Automobile Premiums of 


Companies Decreased 4 
Total Income Last Year Was $155,000,000 


Compared With 


$274,500,000 in 1941 and With $232,520,000 in 1940 


Net automobile fire, theft, collision and 
couiprehensive coverage premiums writ- 
ten by stock fire and marine insurance 
companies in 1942 amounted to approxi- 
mately $155,000,000. This compares with 
the record high registered in 1941 of 
$274,500,000 and represents a decline of 
approximately $120,000,000, or 43%. This 
sudden drop due to the war reverses the 
upward trend which had been continuous 
for several years. The 1941 premiums 
were about 17% higher than those for 
1940, which in turn were 20% above the 
$194,236,340 in premiums received in 1939. 

The 1942 premiums were about equal 
to those of 1938, when the figure was 
$156,900,000, and with those of 1936, 
when premiums amounted to $157,230,- 
000. In 1937 they had risen to $188,100,- 
000. But automobile underwriters today 
can feel chered when they compare 
last year’s writings with those of 1935, 
when premiums amounted to only $104,- 
525,000, and with 1934, one of the de- 
pression years, when production was 
$81,360,000. During the years 1934-1941 
inclusive the production increase 
amounted to about 330%. This has been 
reduced considerably, of course, by the 
falling off in the premiums written in 
1942. 

Figures which appear in the tables 
that follow include the writings of fire 
and marine companies and also the 
automobile fire and collision premiums 
of a few stock insurers which write 
full coverage automobile policies, com- 
bining the fire and casualty risks in a 
single company contract. 

The net premium production figure 
achieved in 1941 is not likely to be 
topped for years, at least not until the 
War is over and automobile manufactur- 
ing has been restored to a position as 
high as in 1941 when there was an ex- 
cecdingly heavy public demand for new 
Cars, 

Finance Writers Suffer Heavily 

the largest sufferers in premium pro- 
duction in 1942 were, naturally, those 
innurance companies which depended 
clictly for automobile income from large 
nce accounts. With the stopping of 
lew car production the finance business 
dried up almost completely, except for a 
rc‘atively small amount of business done 
6 second hand cars. Such insurance 
Conipanies as General Exchange of Gen- 
tral Motors, Home of New York, Emm- 





co of Indiana, Calvert Fire, Service Fire, 
Aetna Fire and several others revealed 
the most drastic declines in premiums 
last year, compared with their 1941 re- 
turns. 

On the other hand the premium in- 
come of companies depending principally 
on local agency business held up re- 
markably well. The bulk of these pre- 
miums originated with owners of cars 
who had completed their financing, and 
thus the decline in manufacturing of 
new cars was not so directly felt by the 
agents. Last year the agents were tak- 
ing over the insurance on automobiles 
bought and financed in 1941, so that war 
restrictions did not begin to be noticed 
until the close of last year and then they 
were offset to a large degree by the 
increased insurable value of the cars 
still on the road. 

The loss ratio on automobile insur- 
ance, On a premium written and losses 
paid basis, rose to around. 75% last year, 
as compared to about 50% in 1941. This 
was due to settling of loss claims on the 
huge volume of premiums written in 
1941 without a compensating amount of 
new premiums last year. Figures will 
show: most of the leading finance busi- 
ness companies producing a 1942 loss 
ratio of well in excess of 100%. But 
upon an earned premium basis the show- 
ing is much more favorable to the com- 
panies and the loss ratio would be 
brought down to somewhere near a 
normal figure. 


Losses last year did tend to in- 
crease in the early months as there were 
many collisions in industrial areas where 
cars concentrated in large numbers. 
Added to the increased frequency of 
losses in some districts were additional 
expenses, resulting from higher labor 
costs, higher cost of spare parts and 
other materials and less efficient work- 
manship resulting from the shortage of 
skilled mechanics in garages and service 
stations. Later in the year these con- 
ditions were offset considerably by gas 
rationing which reduced the exposure of 
most cars and cut down the number of 
claims. 

The 1942 automobile premium writings 
of stock fire and marine companies ap- 
pear in the following table in the order 
of their total net production, together 
with comparative figures for 1941, 1940 
and 1939: 


1942 1941 1940 1939 
General Exchange Ins. Corp.... $ 8,459,795 $39,620,518 $25,283,257 $26,540,914 
Hartiowd Fire sicccssccssocents 5,971,590 8,741,210 7,700,264 6,816,938 
Home of New York............ 5,950,720 26,081,499 25,094,142 21,696,083 
Travelers Fire ........cseeeeee: 4,895,163 5,115,160 4,136,753 3,405,990 








American Automobile Fire..... 
Automobile of Hartford........ 
Firemen’s of Newark........... 
Trinity Universal, Texas....... 
National Fire, Hartford........ 
Insurance Co. of N. A.......... 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire....... 
Aetna (Fire) of Hartford...... 
SONICS PRG Ce cae ose cscinaccenvas 
Federal of New Jersey......... 
Risetnai 8) Putin. sisdewsaccac dc 
St. Paul Fire & Marine........ 
American of Newark........... 
General of America............ 
Pidlelity=P Rene: . .66-s0ceksoesee 
American Indemnity, Texas.... 
C Gmtinentals «<5 odes cs cmacuca ces 
Springfield Fire & Marine..... 
National Union Fire ........... 
Commercial Standard, Texas... 
Allstate (Fire, QU ccccccevccccss 
Standard of New York......... 
Employers’ ‘Fite. 26.02. cviee es: 
Northern of New York......... 
Pace Pie ok xns/nocecaccienca 
Bankers & Shippers............ 
Gilda Hae oo caccaccectnaecunns 
CeCAt CAMIEHICAN cc ce ccc kc cace a: 
Fire Association of Phila....... 
ACG EMME os a's Acica'g cae aaers 
DCL ak S| (5 SS ea 
CC ST ee 
POC, | ne eer 
Motors Ines Col tiscsccceicnccss 
Milwaukee Mechanics ......... 
Potomac: of Ek @.7. 2000 seal sks 
CAriseie BING acne wander deccazue 
Phoenix of Hartford........... 
Westeliestees Fis eo iccccccesces 
Freeport Motor, Ill............. 
Royal of Liverpool............. 
Liverpool & London & Globe.. 
Universal of New Jersey....... 
Ole Fatiners:...cscetadiewed.'s 


Indiana 


illinois National Casualty...... 
West American, Los Angeles.. 
Feanllis Bite: .cecic cease nceeds 
Providence Washington ....... 
Queen of America............-. 
CANGH EH oid oi cede di Senda c cme 
Jersey, New York..........-s%. 
Commercial Union of London.. 


Northwestern National ........ 
Ning@ase Mit@ sxc cusasae cee ces ac 
Security of New Haven........ 
Pearl ASSUSANCE 2... ccccecccsess 
Merchants’ Fire of N. Y........ 
Pennsylvania Fire .........++-- 
Zurich Fire of New York...... 
Connecticut Fite <.c.ccscesccses 
Eureka-Security F. & M....... 
Western Fire of Kansas....... 


1942 
4,706,090 
4,125,621 
3,704,913 
3,391,328 
3,241,156 
2,686,697 
2,509,800 
2,494,008 
2,391,374 
2,244,335 
2,148,496 
2,121,626 
2,103,166 
2,067,648 
2,050,603 
2,038,910 
1,933,080 
1,905,108 
1,856,179 
1,720,150 
1,706,416 
1,544,537 
1,492,805 
1,380,661 
1,329,856 
1,328,033 
1,311,164 
1,297,433 
1,291,821 
1,258,128 
1,257,061 
1,250,992 
1,232,963 
1,174,182 
1,173,222 
1,099,479 

990,398 

985,683 

968,582 

963,402 

947,741 

947,741 

942,415 

930,738 

915,840 

915,818 
852,413 
851,242 
814,067 
803,889 
771,895 
664,017 
658,512 
647,004 
645,081 
639,628 
619,429 
617,657 
614,655 
596,758 
594,809 
590,896 
582,792 


1941 
4,863,192 
4,661,686 
3,892 864 
1,327,472 
4,847,414 
3,891,448 
2,705,839 
7,040,806 
4,960,325 
2,807,461 
3,235,598 
2,601,775 
2,099,413 
2,224,510 
3,931,744 

775,017 
5,254,171 
2,540,813 
3,339,546 

561,938 
1,725,934 
2,008,508 
1,578,104 
1,713,891 
2,436,477 
2,287,267 
1,933,396 
1,526,146 
4,629,799 
7,195,926 


1,752,978 
1,973,630 
1,448,943 
1,232,740 
1,339,029 
1,725,426 
1,662,312 
1,191,112 
328,045 
1,193,849 
1,193,848 
2,194,431 
1,315,585 
463,394 
259,617 
1,101,092 
3,746,937 
1,136,728 
1,014,223 
6,271,470 
1,272,902 
945,439 
892,297 
718,932 
689,088 
746,850 
726,214 
789,833 
682,288 
1,003,119 
773,983 


562,523 


(Continued on Page 33) 


1940 
4,059,882 
3,925,315 

873,297 
4,117,727 
3,287,696 
2,147,986 
5,770,727 
4,206,793 
2,434,631 
2,890,391 
2,048,126 
1,606,663 
1,857,997 
3,183,968 

553,621 
3,197,657 
2,055,474 
2,406,118 

550,866 
1,109,796 
1,698,549 
1,296,464 
1,533,034 
2,200,300 
2,419,164 
1,691,399 
1,265,813 
4,224,842 
6,697,020 


1,577,258 
1,679,153 
9,941,093 
967,562 
1,333,805 
1,817,483 
1,401,754 
906,511 
280,515 
1,026,705 
1,026,705 
1,760,151 
961,818 
256,892 
248,246 
1,258,116 
3,462,565 
972,902 
877,970 
2,340,278 
1,107,407 
742,904 
754,815 
558,219 
494,993 
887,816 
653,770 
684,769 
619,393 
845,886 
924,632 
586,314 


828,206 
3,906,969 
2,665,897 
1,799,792 
6,233,299 
2,024,987 
1,869,964 
2,648,732 
1,973,282 
1,076,668 
1,612,833 
2,987,162 

$78,645 
2,470,548 
1,862,928 
1,809,519 

458,228 

798,466 

781,697 
1,099,710 
1,312,251 
1,987,573 
2,349,086 
1,325,821 
1,180,764 
3,203,537 
2,097,183 


1,262,599 
1,416,277 
430,711 
748,823 
1,138,219 
2,415,686 
970,324 
860,233 
240,096 
919,257 
919,257 
1,075,535 
766,150 
767,267 
286,408 
1,173,528 
3,089,713 
879,119 
786,804 
291,764 
1,057,657 
669,747 
590,292 
551,599 
510,422 
801,426 
599,340 
726,957 
608,884 
585,540 
707,548 
481,867 
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7 » MORE THAN EVER, BROKERS 
BENEFIT FROM THE ALERT INTEREST OF... 


WHITE < CAMBY: 


Midtown's Leading rbgency 


Vigorous cooperation sparked by an alert interest in 









the solution of Brokers’ problems is our primary aim. 











5 er den tibiae thie EEE F. J. McCormack 


Casualty......... J. R. Fleming 






Automobile...... W. V. Merrigan 






a ae H. W. Steuer 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 


WH iH T E & ¢ A M k Y mK North River Insurance Company of New York 


United States Fire Insurance Company of New York 
Edward I. White, President Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 


Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Eagle Star Insurance Com , Ltd. 
50 East 42nd St., N.Y. : AD tag 


Universal Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 


M U rray bq i | | 2 - ey 61 1 Standard Insurance Company of New York 


Pacific National Fire Insurance Company 
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HoSt@hh Se etie Sectetas we Date dates 
Piedmont (Oke: cecccne necie sacs 
United States Fire............. 
Sun (OF GMO. Sodus tee cceve 
American General, Texas....... 
American Eagle Fire........... 
Pacific National Fire........... 
Phoenix OF ROndOR. 66.0565 .0. 08 
London & Lancashire.......... 
Csilll sc: ware esos sd eeete bee eee 
New Hampshire Fire........... 
Repupies HPONAG seeds oc ceneecns 
North British & Mercantile.... 
Atlas Of BOndOR cits. ccwescccce 
Home: Fee WE, wlesicctisrcelneciecies 
London Assurance ............. 
American Fire & Cas........... 
Merctity Gf St PaWls ociecciaccs 
Millers N@UOMNal cc occas case e's 
Scottish Union & National..... 
Mid Stateer ts oo o.oo cece. 
COnCORGIA PIB. cis ckcccccccesce 
Girard Fire & Marine.......... 
National-Ben Franklin ......... 
Quakeri@ity hoe Ms... eas eee 
Northern of London........... 
Globe: Ge Raters... cease ccinderice 
Royal Exchange Assurance..... 
BitalOg IN: Ws. sce cae tie ton venleste 
WRCHSEANE,. a Bietcesiicce oe wee veees 
American Equitable of N. Y.... 
Wittilaeite sctat Pew siee law aeree vince 
Central Surety Fir. cc.cecccce. 
American ‘Gentfal 2... 05..0080 
Dubuque Fire & Marine....... 
NOStiY RIMGIE grad dwcinen.ae ences 
City OF NEW LOT. ccs occ ct edeee 
Alliance of England............ 
World Fire & Marine.......... 
Marinerof Londons... 6 io ceeds 
Norwich Union Fire..........+. 
Employers Casualty, Texas..... 
National Amer. Fire, Omaha.... 
National EIpesty o.c0 ces sacnaes 
NGWAGK TRIEO@. <ce/cccelet veciececees 
Alliance of Philadelphia........ 
Commonwealth of N. Y........ 
Granite State Fite. «icciscevens 
MOKCaIiNle 22 is 5 xs vst Sense vues 
WPANSPOMANOM ..c0c0sccerese ee 
RNOG@ SIAN) “Cacecccdscnacvesoees 
Monavelr (Bite: <chsweee ee endnons 
Star of Agieticais.icccincses <x 
Merchants of Denver.......... 
Mechanics & Traders.......... 
Manhattan Fire & Marine..... 
Commerce of Glens Falls...... 
Michigan Fire & Marine....... 
Caliitiemigee gen. 568 Steet te 
Homeland of America.......... 
Orient of Hartford............. 
Caledonian of Scotland......... 
RestiterBie@! eccseescecslanee.s 
Globe & Republic of America.. 
Binpive Stale. cee ncs eae co ucene se 
Insurance Co. of State of Pa... 
Lumibermen’s of Philadelphia... 
Keystone Auto. Club Fire...... 
MOrkahin@cs sad: sodas noacioslls sae 
Btw We Witbel ccecviscsecess 
Re CR ios cei ecbesse eeu 
First American Fire........... 
PrudentialliG: By Ni Wisin sce es 
ONAN = fai ig cetaceans somone 
New Brunswick ...........s00. 
ICORSIAMETOINE) cisciciaeoacec wes s 
Paul Die os ivi civaseenes 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine....... 
Sea of Liverpool............++: 
American Alliance ..........++- 


Philadelphia F. & Mu......e0s 


( 


1942 
575,830 
573,346 
556,041 
551,365 
547,227 
533,062 
528,426 
526,893 
512,632 
508,458 
506,490 
497,660 
485,977 
478,459 
474,343 
467,012 
465,862 
454,773 
454,041 
449,819 
438,752 
432,240 
432,240 
432,240 
429,165 
418,939 
418,754 
403,353 
392,675 
385,414 
370,396 
355,859 
354,125 
353,783 
344,710 
340,304 
339,915 
335,118 
333,885 
332,128 
329,865 
319,275 
312,303 
311,234 
308,429 
302,253 
296,026 
286,515 
268,578 
263,965 
262,663 
256,655 
255,161 
241,673 
240,772 
235,571 
225,331 
223,934 
222,712 
221,777 
216,338 
214,563 
214,287 
213,066 
209,406 
209,324 
206,691 
194,863 
194,643 
186,433 
178,355 
175,126 
173,104 
169,958 
169,958 
169,957 
169,957 
169,957 
168,748 
168,127 
167,919 


1941 

760,186 
917,875 
940,142 
981,843 
448,155 
974,230 
751,274 
615,950 
596,237 
921,700 


1,060,915 


801,194 
862,161 
554,492 
714,353 
675,722 
177,449 
546,874 
784,347 
530,451 
454,167 
454,167 
454,167 
489,455 
722,055 
723,021 
909,305 
540,220 


1,401,356 


536,341 

85,200 
430,458 
507,812 
689,926 
645,162 


1,498,575 


474,046 
514,149 
474,046 
269,481 
373,149 
435,020 


1,368,765 


383,718 
437,788 
391,822 
335,044 
334,580 
266,229 
327,064 
322,748 
316,930 
316,865 
360,094 
280,241 
233,511 
298,636 
319,700 
245,272 
247,889 
500,640 
310,311 
270,080 
298,761 
740,767 
232,793 
308,743 
268,170 
215,046 
429,911 
186,297 
749,388 
749,387 
749,388 
749,387 
747,886 
197,913 
197,323 
243,215 


1940 

599,864 
454,693 
937,975 
952,003 
484,936 
429,193 


1,366,417 


536,285 
560,724 
789,418 
895,857 
297,232 
824,248 
423,485 
639,795 
571,201 
124,222 
405,745 
605,601 
433,350 


356,470 
356,470 
356,470 
367,008 
554,708 
784,024 
463,110 
397,077 


1,642,807 


315,167 
300,589 
400,380 


823,038 
366,276 


1,263,679 


421,361 
478,006 
411,279 
175,814 
336,006 
382,528 


1,403,669 


329,671 
369,866 
312,652 
260,004 
315,167 
157,003 
241,767 
383,624 
268,810 
400,094 
305,888 
198,989 
416,292 
241,711 
252,063 
199,133 
201,715 
354,657 
263,788 
171,832 
458,626 
675,975 
232,600 
255,965 
227,965 
186,882 
299,937 
128,869 


774,567 


774,568 
774,568 
774,568 
774,568 
168,548 
163,931 
205,481 


Automobile Fire Premiums (Continued) 


1939 
572,265 
581,957 
924,942 
787,477 
360,668 
296,185 
2,504,202 
420,987 
524,984 
765,641 
781,480 


776,342 
412,119 
589,951 
531,055 
142,149 
351,283 
497,237 
421,654 


275,882 
275,882 
275,882 
157,053 
466,526 
473,827 
344,245 
294,581 
1,138,299 
385,023 
198,913 
360,982 
1,421,587 
280,634 
1,235,885 
334,539 
441,115 
332,914 
103,538 
225,637 
343,553 
1,127,746 
295,767 
299,913 
346,032 
202,290 
385,023 
109,719 
322,077 
318,955 
240,678 
209,507 
290,232 
161,310 
365,463 
219,146 
227,260 


189,028 - 


149,510 
273,827 
237,054 
138,991 
505,028 
512,566 
217,537 
244,658 
205,062 
177,445 
247,935 
130,011 
617,943 
617,942 
617,943 
617,943 
617,943 
133,897 
153,318 
166,618 


Buckeye Union Cas., Ohic 
Anchor of Rhode Island 
Central Ins. Co. of Baltimore... 
Caledonian American 
New York Underwriters....... 
Oregon Automobile 
Washington Assurance, N. Y... 
United Firemen’s, Pa 
Preferred Fire 
Safeguard of New York 
Commercial Union of N. Y..... 
Reliance of Philadelphia 
Imperial of New York 


Seaboard Fire & Marine 
Manufacturers... 
Manufacturers Fire, Pa 
Equitable F. & M 
National Grange 
Baltimore American 
Franklin National 
Transcontinental 


American & Foreign 
Columbia of New York 


American Fire, Texas.......... 
Standard of Hartford 
American Home Fire 
Selected Risks Fire of N. J..... 
British & Foreign Marine 
Federal Union 


Columbia Fire of Dayton 
Century of Scotland 
General Security 
Philadelphia National 


Law Union & Rock 


Eagle Fire of New York 
Northwestern Fire & Marine... 
Maryland (Fire) 
Security, Iowa 


Rochester American 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Western of Canada 
Mercer Casualty, Ohio 
Southern Fire, Durham 
International of N. Y 
Union Marine & General....... 
New England Fire 
Atlantic: Mutual ..... 0.060000. 
Employers of Alabama 
National Security Fire 
South Carolina 
Standard Marine 


Reinsurance Corp. ............. 
St. Louis Fire & Marine 
London & Scottish 


1942 

167,466 
167,415 
163,670 
161,600 
161,387 
159,906 
157,253 
155,116 
154,581 
154,387 
152,118 
151,127 
150,831 
150,005 
148,360 
147,082 
146,359 
144,556 
142,264 
139,711 
137,794 
136,602 
133,911 
132,795 
126,993 


aay 


49,628 
48,343 
46,045 
44,748 
43,679 
43,555 
40,520 
39,866 


1941 
248,812 
252,124 
243,470 
231,960 
233,691 
172,272 
225,708 
78,480 
249,291 
141,615 
132,139 
218,894 
122,177 
206,125 
131,776 
138,687 
171,097 
172,920 
135,389 
200,574 
493,845 
159,690 
206,445 
116,808 
183,888 
192,685 
200,623 
103,073 
506,255 
166,197 
166,197 
115,228 
111,907 
125,471 
94,552 
82,131 
50,315 
278,606 
108,345 
153,368 
105,814 
182,731 
60,901 
56,535 
109,412 
105,617 
89,337 
139,839 
380,176 
308,653 
374,694 
90,631 
79,155 
68,927 
123,076 
80,897 
143,442 
149,287 
79,311 
79,310 
325,582 
123,772 
116,086 
87,740 
67,476 
231,408 
68,439 
74,659 
63,255 
72,257 
24,382 
72,964 
253,383 
128,108 
79,064 
97,054 
44,668 
42,734 
38,401 
189,768 
116,008 


1940 
255,484 
225,810 
181,340 
182,887 
198,655 
123,748 
177,959 
174,926 
378,414 
136,603 
184,933 
97,803 
87,413 
90,665 
148,968 
149,003 
230,710 
158,137 
450,650 
139,037 
232,961 
76,823 
156,319 
167,120 
169,177 
81,853 
522,833 


444,476 
76,943 
89,603 
80,664 
68,369 

120,685 

281,656 

387,284 

120,451 
57,220 
68,364 

115,633 
95,317 
70,554 

120,612 
65,950 
65,950 

398,362 

118,361 

109,233 
69,176 
74,790 
34,975 
59,587 
60,427 
29,322 
59,504 
14,966 
61,644 


952,068 


76,550 


115,504 


57,796 
34,184 
24,254 
26,762 


229,694 
109,109 


1939 

211,196 
208,218 
155,422 
164,891 
178,150 
105,377 
160,448 
159,127 
312,998 
100,073 
149,957 


70,552 
76,234 
72,337 
116,940 
114,276 
226,413 
142,577 
341,711 
109,144 
35,592 
50,873 
140,340 
77,697 
117,108 
67,194 
417,111 
133,953 
133,953 
113,317 
66,643 
85,756 
74,538 
37,856 
58,887 
514,725 
79,872 
41,746 
64,869 
242,126 
66,443 
—3,258 
80,226 
78,498 
45,816 
138,206 
213,569 
308,971 
81,574 
53,613 
56,857 
92,953 
67,430 
42,786 
67,586 
61,772 
61,772 


131,644 
60,953 
62,369 
61,104 
68,775 
46,776 
54,786 
39,211 
54,600 
17,171 
49,985 

173,503 
70,353 

118,713 
44,227 
22,908 
68,440 

9,490 


290,750 


40,309 
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Gas Rationing Aids Producers by 
Compelling Better Planning of ‘Time 


Although insurance producers gen- 


erally have been disposed to feel that 


gasoline rationing is going 


them greatly, old timers who sold in- 
were heard 
that gas ra- 
blessing in disguise, 
Review of Cravens, 
Dargan & Co., insurance managers of 
Houston, Tex. Telling how producers 
may increase the efficiency of their busi- 
despite the apparent war handi- 
caps, the prominent general agency says: 
“We are all creatures of habit and 
usually object to and resent anything 
which blocks or upsets our usual pro- 
cedures. This is nearly always true 
even in where time may prove 
that we actually were benefited, instead 
of being hurt, by being forced to change 
our habits. Although we may not like 
gas rationing and may resent having to 
change our habits and our procedure 
because of it, nevertheless gas ration- 
ing is here and we must learn to make 
the best of it. 
Maintain Volume at Less Cost 

“In the East, where gas has been 
rationed for several months, salesmen 
in almost every line—merchandise as 
well as insurance—have learned that by 
changing their thinking and planning to 
fit the new conditions they can and do 
maintain their volume at less cost in 
time and money. They have come to 
realize that, after all, the use of an 
automobile has not been an unmixed 
blessing. 
“They 


automobiles 
believe 


surance before 
of are inclined to 
tioning may be a 
according to the 


ness, 


cases 


admit that the excessive use 
of an auto has been costly in time and 
money and that, despite all good reso- 
lutions to do a good job of planning 
and to work a small field intensively, the 
unrestricted use of an automobile nas 
led many into the bad habit of driving 
back and forth from one side of town 
to the other or of spending more hours 
behind the wheel getting from one town 
to another than actually have been spent 
with prospects. Mileage rationing, how- 
ever, has compelled the rigid adoption 
of hetter planning, greater thoroughness 
and more systematic habits. As one in- 


Stuyvesant 

Rirmingham, Ala. 
National F. & M......... 
General Schuyler 
London & 
Prudential 
Seaboard 
Capital of California..... 
Massachusetts F. & M.......... 
Philadelphia. 


Union & Phenix Espanol 


Fire 
Provincial 


Fire, Okla... 


County Fire of 
Skandinavia 
Pacific 
Netherlands 
Kagle 

Citizens of New 
Great Ez 


Coast 


Jersey 
astern Fire 
Excelsior of Syracus« 
Queen City Fire, S. 
British America 

Mt. Beacon 

National Rein. 
Hudson 
Virginia 
Christiana 
Centennial 
lowa Fire 
Twin City 
Wim. Penn 
Union, Canton 

Rocky Mt. Fi 
Inter-Ocean Reinsuranc¢ 
(Constitution Re. 
Birmingham, [itts. 

Old Dominion Fir 
American Reserve 
Metropolitan Fire Re. 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of 


Fire 
General 


Hrtfd. 


to hamper 


39,293 
39,080 
39,068 
38,989 
38,928 
37,030 
36,451 
36,451 
34,036 
34,036 
31,124 
30,414 
29,187 
28,712 
27 694 
26,534 
25,735 
24,729 
24.091 7'048 


—19,792 


surance agent has said, gas rat oning 
‘keeps me from running away from busi- 
ness.’ 

“Of course, gas rationing at first w'll 
make it more difficult for you to main- 
tain your usual monthly average. You 
can and will return to normal produc- 
tion as soon as you have adjusted your 
thinking and procedure to this new con- 
dition, we believe. In fact, those who 
have been working under gas rationing 
for some time have already discovered 
many advantages, some of which are: 

“1, You can use gasoline scarcity as 
an aid in closing A sale by prompting 
the prospect to make a quicker deci- 
sion. When the prospect wants time to 
think it over, you can point out that it 
is not possible to call back unneces- 
sarily, therefore why not get started 
now on a plan which fits his needs ? 
Prospects in Good Financial Condition 

“2. With curtailment of unnecessary 
travel, most of your prospects are go- 
ing to be in better financial position to 
pay for the type of service you have 
to offer. 

“3. With better planning and routing 
of calls, you will be able to produce 
more business per mile traveled, with 
a resulting substantial decrease in op- 
erating expenses. 

“4. You can make a phone call with- 
out apology, instead of a personal call, 
to arrange for an interview. Your pros- 
pect will understand that you are mere- 
ly cooperating with the government in 
— as little rubber as possible. 

. Policyholders are more willing than 
ever before to furnish the names of 
prospects located in their immediate vi 
cinity as an aid to concentrating your 
effort over a limited area. : 

“6. People are staying at home more. 
In making evening calls you will find 
that you can work much more effec- 
tively and you will require fewer calls 
per interview and make more sales with 
less traveling. 

“7. Gas rationing will help obtain set- 
tlement with the application or order. 
The prospect will understand that you 
cannot make another trip without seri- 
ous inconvenience.” 

55,954 

214,717 

318,151 

57,979 

61,748 

54,965 

44,646 

44.626 

39,846 

39,846 

31,053 

34,880 

46,613 

116,911 

41,721 

38,849 

26,754 

25,623 


8,326 
62,839 
42,856 
17,418 
48,932 
20,078 
33,428 
33,428 
31,108 
31,108 
20,740 
26,443 
46,069 
39,404 
32,039 
30,298 
17,694 
18,177 
13,731 
31,670 
73,270 


33,986 
188,005 
217,497 

39,114 

51,193 

37,260 

37,335 

37,335 

33,164 

33,164 

20,356 

57,640 

40,228 

36,248 

27,517 

34,492 

23,126 

21,781 

18,350 

34,487 
314,693 

11,151 

10,444 

17,122 

16,690 


473 
413,202 
18,722 
18,421 
24,051 
7,665 


1,684 
22,078 
36,764 
16,047 
12,587 


19,585 
14,399 


17,762 
14,919 
4,742 shee 
8,973 8,456 
448,524 


13,046 
267,303 433,655 
1,924 18,409 

5 85,017 

9,871 6,964 
179,341 80,826 
134,131 409,265 
122,391 696,623 


83,526 

6,311 
85,502 
45,647 
54,291 


Company Paying Truck Fire Damage 
Entitled to Salvage, Court Holds 


Action brought on a fire policy 
covering an automobile truck destroyed 
by fire during the‘term of the policy, by 
the owner of the and the holder 


of a lien thereon as shown by the policy, 
for the purchase price of the truck, and 
providing that the truck would be prin- 
cipally garaged and used at a town given 
as the owner’s residence. 

The fact that the owner lived about 
ten miles from the town, that he did not 
garage the truck but left it in the yard 
of his house at night, did not, it was 
held, void the policy, where the com- 
pany’s agent, when taking the applica- 
tion for the policy, knew that the ap- 
plicant lived and operated a sawmill out- 
side the town and that he would use the 
truck in connection with his sawmill 
business out in the country and not in 
the town and that there was little like- 
lihood that he would garage the truck in 
the town. Furthermore, the truck burned 
while in operation during the afternoon 
and not while parked near the owner's 
house at night, so that place of garaging 
had nothing to do with the fire. 

No Bas’s for Contention 
circumstances, the court. said, 
showed that there was no basis for the 
contention that the policy was voided. 
Even conceding that the owner made a 
misrepresentation as to where he lived 
and where the truck was to be used, 1 
would have been necessary, under the 
Kentucky rule, that the misrepresenta- 
tion be material before the policy could 
be voided. 

The substance of the Kentucky statute 
is, the court holds, that “no misrepre- 
sentation, unless material or fraudulent, 
shall void a policy. It does not refer 


was 


truck 


These 


simply to a misstatement on a mnaicrial 
subject; that is, on a subject materi:| to 
the risk. It refers to material mis: 
ments.” 

Because of the fact that there w: 
showing of fraudulent representatic: 
the part of the owner, the court d 
discuss the cases cited from other 
dictions in support of the propo 
that “where a policy provides tha 
automobile be principally garaged 
certain place the failure of the insure 
to garage it at all, or at a diff 
place, will avoid a policy.” 

Must Be Same Kind 

When a policy provides that the in- 
surer replace the insured truck when 
destroyed by fire or pay the full amount 
of the loss, an offer by the insurer's ad- 
juster to obtain another truck as re- 
placement must be of one of the same 
kind and in the same condition as of the 
insured truck. Where the offer did not 
comply with this requirement, the in- 
sured’s recovery was held not to be 
limited to the difference between the 
value of the truck immediately before 
and after the fire or to the cost of re- 
placing it. But an instruction to the 
jury to award the plaintiffs such a sum 
as would fairly and reasonably compen- 
sate them for the difference in the actual 
cash value of the truck before and after 
the fire did hot authorize the jury's ver- 
dict for a specified sum “on the old 
truck.” 

Judgment for plaintiffs was reversed 
so that if another trial shall be neces- 
sary, the instruction should set out that 
the salvage goes to the insurance com- 
pany. State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co. v. Kegley, Kentucky Court 
of Appeals, 168 S. W. 2d 2. 





AUTO LOSSES OFF IN WEST 


W.U.A. Report rr Tells of Larger 

Number of Dwelling Fires; Claim 

Procedure Outlined 

Reporting on losses in the territory 
of the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion during the last year, E. D. Lawson, 
Chicago resident vice president of the 
Fireman’s Fund, told the annual meeting 
of the W.U.A. in Chicago last week that 
the number of claims adjusted had de- 
clined. This was due principally to a 
falling off in windstorm and automobile 
losses, the latter declining to about 50% 
of normal around the close of 1942. 
Dwelling fire losses increased sharply 
in the last few months due to the sever- 
ity of the cold Winter weather. In- 
spection and fire prevention efforts have 
helped to keep fire losses within reason- 
able bounds, despite the greater hazards 
of today. 

A committee of the Western Loss 
Association conducted a survey which in 
turn reported to the governing commit- 
tee of the W.U.A. and which was sub- 
sequently referred to the W.U.A. loss 
committee. As a result of joint confer- 
ences, the following are among the rec- 
ommendations mz ae by the loss commit- 
tee of the W.U.A 

Loss reports should be furnished by 
agents promptly in advance of proofs, 
including such selected agents to whom 
proofs of loss may have been furnished. 

Proofs of loss should not be accepted 
without the assured’s signature or that 
of an authorized representative. 

No claims should be paid without a 
proof of loss being furnished, that is, 
no drafts issued upon presentations of 
repair bills only. 

It was indicated that alarm was being 
felt in some quarters because of the 
increase in the number of losses referred 
to local agents. 

The report stated that when local 
agents authorize repairs to buildings 
the companies’ liability is not necessar- 
ily confined to the loss of which the 
repairs may have been authorized. The 
company in such cases may find itself 


New Hampshire Won't Bar 


Licenses to Auto Dealers 

Bills to prohibit the issuance of insur- 
ance brokers’ and agents’ licenses to au- 
tomobile distributors and their salesmen, 
who sell fire, theft and collision cover- 
age on the vehicles bought from thiem, 
were turned down by the House of Rep- 
resentatives after a brief debate. 
The discussion was held on Senate Bill 
32, relative to brokers’ licenses, with 
Rep. George H. Duncan of Jaffrey mov- 
ing indefinite postponement of the pro- 
posed legislation, reported with au 
amendment by the insurance committee. 

Vote of 189 to 108 


The House supported Mr. 
stand that the measure would ‘ 
insurance business in existing agencies 
by a standing vote, 189 to 108, d spite 
a plea for the bill by Rep. Donald W. 
Saltmarsh of Concord. Mr. Duncan is 4 
part-time insurance agent while Mr. Salt- 
marsh operates an established agency. 

After this measure was voted dow), 
Mr. Duncan again moved indefinite post- 
ponement of its companion piece, Senate 
Bill 31, relative to agents’ licenses. and 
Rep. Frank F. Hough of Lebanon, chair- 
man of the committee, concurred that 
one should probably not be passed witl- 
out the other. 


100% Batting Averag? 


A Minneapolis local agent has mad 
quite a record in adding automobi'» lia- 
bility and property damage insuraice ' 
existing material damage policies He 
made up his mind that as each fir 
theft policy expired he would c 
the assured by phone and atten 
sell bodily injury and property d 
coverage. To date his batting a 
is 7. 


Duncan's 
‘freeze 





in ite uation ry guaranteeing ‘work 
manship, assuming workmen’s coipel- 
sation, public liability and many ther 
hazards. 
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How Fire Company Groups Stand On Auto Production 


The General Motors Group of insur- 
ance companies retained leadership of 
group standing among automobile fire, 
theft, collision and comprehensive un- 
derwriters in 1942 despite the tremen- 
dous deflation in production which af- 
The 
General Motors Group, which nosed out 
the Home of New York Fleet for top 
honors in 1941 with net income of $41,- 
(070,000, reported only $9,633,977 last year. 


But it did not lose its position for the 


fected all the leading companies. 


Home Fleet net income fell from $37,- 
322,000 in 1941 to $8,502,991 last year. 
Both groups are large writers of financed 
car insurance and that accounted for 
the marked decline in production. How- 
ever, the Home does write a sizable vol- 
ume of agency business as the 1942 in- 
come clearly indicates. 

Third place last year among the grouns 
went to the Hartford Fire, with auto 
income of $6,237,838. This compares with 
$9,124,179 in 1941, when the Hartford 
Group ranked fourth. For 1942 fourth 
place goes to the Loyalty Group, which 
was sixth in 1941, with income of $6,- 














174,855. Typical of companies and groups 
deriving their automobile income gen- 
erally from local agencies the Loyalty 
Group income in 1942 was nearly equal 
to that of 1941. 

The America Fore Group, third in 1941 
with nearly $11,400,000, dropped to fifth 
place last vear with net income of $5,- 
415,343. The Aetna Fire Group was 
sixth last year with just under $5,000,000, 
about half of the net income of 1941. 
The Travelers Group, in seventh place 
with $4,895,163, was tenth in 1941 with 
$5,115,160. The Aetna Life Group, with 


$4,231,323 last year, assumes eighth po- 


sition among the groups, compared with 
twelfth place in 1941. 

Other leading groups include the Na- 
tional of Hartford, Royal-Live:pool, 
Chubb & Son, Insurance Company of 
North America, C. V. Meserole, (‘ire- 
man’s Fund and St. Paul. 

In the table published on this and 
succeeding pages, showing the 1942 in- 
come and comparative figures for 1941, 
1940 and 1939, the names of all compan- 
ies in a group are listed even though 
some of them do not write automobile 
business or else reinsure entirely their 
gross writings. 



































1942 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 1940 1939 
peyton aig ni 225” plhentnd $ 5,971,500 $8,741,210 $ 7,760 
‘eneral Exchange s. Corp....  $ 8.459.795 $39,620,518 $25,283,257 26,540,914 artiord Tite: ....s Steet e eens bo Vg 41,2 ,/60,264 $ 6,816,938 
en aes ee ph lle es yet ’ “poz New. York Underwriters....... 150,005 206,125 97,803 701552 
en Sen. eee Shee SATE NES ee ienchs ai lta _ an >) ae 78,930 123,076 115,633 92.953 
oe = on FI - er. RGAE SOS I IN OS a -s'eiavas tres oat Sines 26,534 38,849 34,492 30,298 
Total reer re ee ee ee ee $ 9,633,977 $41,069,461 $35,224,350 $26,971,625 Twin City Fire eC NOE 2 By 10,779 14.919 14.399 12'587 
Home of New York Fleet nO ee ae $ 6,237,838 $ 9,124,179 $ 8,022,501 $ 7,023,328 
Home of New York............ $ 5,950,720 $26,081,499 $25,094,142 $21,696,083 Loyalty Group 
Franklin: Fire .o.ccccscescvecs 851,242 3,746,937 3,462,565 3,089,713 iremen’s of N. J.. ert ae $ 3,704,913 $ 3,802,864 $ 3,055,460 $ 2,364,705 
City of New York............ 339,915 1,498,575 1,263,679 1,235,885 M — res pul eumanes gery wrreh 4 ogo 748,823 
a an ape 7 Concordia of Milwaukee........ gz; 454,1 356,470 275,882 
National Liber BS cotati nticaiees —_ —_— pcrsand pein National-Ben Franklin ......... 432.240 424167 356,470 37388) 
Homestead Fire .............5- 169,958 749,388 774,56: 917,94¢ Girard BBM e so iecccccen. 432,240 454,167 356,470 275,889 
New Brunswick Fire .......... 169,958 749,387 774,568 617,942 eee 
Georgia Home ......:.0+<0500. 169,957 749,388 774,568 617,943 WS hin $ 6,174,855 $6,488,105 $ 5,092,432 $ 3,941,174 
Paul Revere Fire .............. 169,957 749,387 774,568 617,943 __ America Fore Group 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine....... 169,957 747,886 774,568 617,943 ee ee Pee ee eee e eee nes $ pte oa $ cme $ 3.163968 $ 2.98716 
alti e ay : 506,255 522.833 417,111 Continental ............. eee eee 933, 5.254.071 3,197,6! 2,470,548 
Se er soaker pao eet ioe | ee, CE anc eae 645,681 713932 558,219 551,500 
WIN. cs cnn heVnsiweronis tas 374, 387,2 American Eagle cateseisetese $33,062 974.230 429.193 20618 
_ Sree = ms # fitst American PITE..6.6 6.5566 2; 29, 299,9: 247,935 
Te $ 8,502,991 $37,322,161 $36,007,012 $30,965,223 Nfaryiand (Fire) ........000000. 77,791 80,897 95,317 67,430 
—_ 10) Ea EAD, $ 5,415,343 $11,389,785 $ 7,764,291 $ 6,620,859 
Aetna Fire Group 
( ‘ Felco tA aS ee $ 2,494,008  $ 7,040,806 $5,770,727 $ 6,233,229 
( . prey Standard of New York......... 1,544,537 2,008,508 1,698,549 781,697 
1915 Our 30th A ANLVETSATY I9¢3 Winlaient Wee d.c0:.<cccsese, 573.346 917.875 484.693 «581.957 
World Fire & Marine.......... 333,885 514,149 478,006 441,115 
MORAL tats ctaiur es $ 4,945,776 $10,481,338 $8,401,975  $ 8,037,998 
Travelers Group 
DAVE LOLS MNEs aiccSwsataternn $ 4,895,163 $5,115,160 $ 4,136,753 $ 3,405,9% 
INCORPORATED Charter OB ite; aeiansineanrncte aes Bee nays A 
MMI sis bits osceas even taare $ 4,895,163 $5,115,160 $ 4,136,753 $ 3,405,990 
Aetna Life Group 
ELMER J. HOPPER, PRESIDENT Automobile of Hartiord........ $ 4,125,621 $ 4,661,686 $ 3,925,315 $ 3,317,622 
Standard of Hartford........... 93,831 105,814 89,119 64,869 
Iowa Fire, Waterloo........... 11,871 17,762 19,585 16,047 
DONOR << 0.5 Cie a ealecects $ 4,231,323 $ 4,785,262 $ 4,034,019 3,398,538 
e National of Hartford Group 
A T ret i | rer $ 3,241,156 $ 4,847,414 $ 4,117,727 $ 3,906,969 
ul omo 3 e Mechanics & Traders.......... peep sly oF gr ae 
‘ . Franklin National ............. 112 i ; 133,99. 
R. S. Hopper, Vice-President Transcontinental ...........00+ 111,125 166,197 141,179 133,953 
TORN oceans tan $ 3,704,178 $5,539,902 $ 4,705,973 $4 165,107 
- Casualt Royal-Liverpool Groups - 
y Royal of Liverpool............ $ 947,741 $ 1,193,849 $ 1,026,705 $ eco 
Liverpool & London & Globe... 947,741 ree aoe bi 
. Vv. rl h, Jr.. Vice-President Orreen.of AMeniGay <<i.6645 020: 803,889 ,014,22: ; 780,57" 
A aes Tpetic TSC6 «cans vccnnnocssas- 308,429 383,718 320,671 295,761 
Star of America........-.0.se0 255,161 316,930 268,810 or 
° American & Foreign, N. Y...... 109,355 111,907 74,669 poe 
} i d AAar ne Federal Union ......--,+000000- 91120 109,412, 89,603,224 
n an a i British & Foreign Marine...... se pee eee 3,25 
. . Thames & Mersey Marine...... 54, 33, ees Ren 
T. F. Abbott, Vice-President Capital of California............ 36,451 44,626 37,335 ae 
Seaboard of Baltimore......... 36,451 44,646 37,335 J), Te! 
* a ee 
Underwriters We Viscisasesesrs $ 3,682,153 $ 4,503,615 $ 3,768,803 $ S 172,280 
Chubb & Son Group - + canes 
Federal of New Jersey......... $ 2,244,335  $ 2,807,461  $ 2,434,631 $ 1,867, 
99 JOHN ST NEW YORK Vamilant Ins. Co::o8-N. Voc 355,859 85,200 pays 34 539 
: " Alliance of London............. 335,118 474,046 421,361 pert 
Marine of London.............. 332,128 474,046 411,279 'a97 
Telephone BEekman 3-4355 Sea of Liverpool ie ee 168,748 197,913 168,548 vy 
<a eT $ 3,436,188  $ 4,038,666  $ 3,435,819 $ 2071514 
(Continued on VPage 38) 
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Auto Fire Writings of Company Groups 
(Continued from Page 36) 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 1940 193 
Insurance Co. of North America Group Fire Association Group 
Insurance Co. of North America $ 2,686,697 $ 3,891,448  $ 3,287,696 $ 2,665,897 Fire Association ............... $ 1,291,821 $ 4,629,799 $ 4.224842 $ 3.203537 
\lliance of Philadelphia........ 302,253 437,788 369,866 299,913 Lumbermen’s of Pa............. 206,691 740,767 675,975 512.566 
Philadelphia F. & M............ 167,919 243,215 205,481 166,618 Reliance of Philadelphia....... 137,794 493,845 450,650 341,711 
Central Ins. Co. of Baltimore... 151,127 218,894 184,933 149,957. Philadelphia National .......... 86,121 308,653 281,656 213.569 
National Security Fire......... 50,376 72,964 61,644 49/985 owe sae & - 
— tales ek eas See) 6,173,064 $ 5,633,123 $ 4.271 383 
So a ee re $ 3, 358, 372 $ 4,864,309 $4,109,620 $ 3,332,370 on a ey 
re an 
VM | Great AMMETCAN 66. 6si0.scs.coes $ 1,297,433 $ 1,526,146 $ 1,265,813 $ 1,186,764 
| os ‘Asay cag aed ea $ 1,329,856 $ 2,436,477  $ 2,200,300 $ 1,987,573. American Alliance ............. 168,127 197,323 163,931 153,318 
Bankers & Shippers, N. Y...... 1,328,033 2,287,267 2,419,164 2,349,686 Detroit Fire & Marine Ma ARS Ape 67,661 79,310 65,950 61,772 
lersey. dns. (Co. OF No OW. cosas. 664,017 1,272,902 1,107,407 1,057,657. Rochester American ........... 67,661 79,311 65,950 61,772 
ra d County Fire: of Pasi... ccicsccs sc 34,036 39,846 33,164 31,108 
ee $ 3,321,906 $ 5,996,646 $ 5,726,871 $ 5,394,916 re nears — & Marine.. 34,036 39,846 33,164 31,108 
Jorth Carolina Home.......... eee yes Wee ee 
Fireman’s Fund Group American National of Ohio..... 
Fireman’s Fund .............+. $ 2,148,496 $ 3,235,598 $2,890,391 $ 2,648,732 gree 
Home Fire & Marine........... 474,343 714,353 639,795 589,951 Total. .........0esee0es $ 1,668,954 —$ 1,961,782 $ 1,627,972 $ 1,519,842 
Occidental of S. F. ....6555..5. 167,415 252,124 225,810 208,218 Glens Fille Grew ; 
Tot: e 270)954 ¢ : : kn eee 1,311,164 $ 1,933,396 $ 1,691,399 $ 1,325,821 
ates ceiahdaha dein $ 2,790,254 $ 4,202,075 $ 3,755,996 $ 3,446,901 Commerce of Glens Falls....... 225,331 233,511 416,292 365,463 
St. Paul F. & M. Group s GRATE 
St. Paul Fire & Marine........ $ 2,121,620 $ 2,601,775 $ 2,048,126 $1,973,282 DNR Fess cite aghainn ies $ 1,536,495 $ 2,166,907 $ 2,107,691 $ 1,691,281 
Mercury Insurance Co.......... 454,773 546,874 405,745 351,283 Pearl American Group 
Re aes Pearl ot London.......:..s¢asc0: 619,429 746,850 887,816 801,426 
BE sirsnecienasiccss $ 2,576,393  $ 3,148,649 $ 2,453,871 $ 2,324,565 Eureka-Security F. ee , 500,896 . 73,983 : 924,632 , 707 38 
: . MROnatCH Bite casiciesicvieeie werserers 256,655 322,748 383,624 318,955 
Springfield Fire & Marine Group 
Springfield F. & M............. $ 1,905,108 $ 2,540,813 $ 2,055,474 $ 1,862,928 ee $ 1,466,980 $ 1,843,581 $ 2,196,072 $ 1,827,929 
Michigan F. & M...........26- 223,934 298,636 241,711 219,146 
New England Fire............. 55,983 74,659 60,427 54,786 Agricultural Group 
Sentinel Pir! «6s. isisscsss0 esas 54,312 72,257 59,504 5h000 Apriciitaral 2... ccicscsensses $ eed $ > $ pe $ be ol 
Barnir’, State is creek ins tee eens ; 270, ; 99] 
CC $ 2,239,337 $ 2,986,365 $2,417,116 $ 2,191,460 aia 
PRGA td cies do Somes $ 1,442,369 $ 2,243,710 $ 1,850,985 $ 1,555,268 
American of Newark Group $ 2,103,166 $2,099,413 $ 1,606,663 $ 1,076,66 H Fire Group 
American of Newark........... $ 2,103,166  $ 2,099.41: ,606,66: ,076,668 are ae E 
Colmnbia of DaytOns.< steosncoss 89,496 89,337 68,369 45,816 Hanover Fire of N. Y.......... $ 1,250,992 $ 1,752,978 $ 1,577,258  $ 1,262,599 
Dixie Fire of Greensboro....... 44,748 44,668 34,184 22,908 ‘Fulton Fire Gee ohio eecaea ce oe 
DU oasiccasvccatietee $ 2,237,410 $ 2,233,418 $ 1,709,216 $ 1,145,392 co eee ee $ 1,250,992 $ 1,752,978 $ 1,577,258 $ 1,262,599 
Corroon & Reynolds Group 
Crum & Forster Group pe vost . e 
Westchester Fire ........0064. $ 968582 $1,191,112 $ 906511 $ 960,233 American Equitable, N. Y...... $ 370396 $ 53638 $ 455990 $ 400%) 
Th; : * 4 z Globe & Republic of America.. 213,066 310,311 263,788 237,054 
United States Pire...... 060065 556,041 940,142 937,975 924,942 sles pond 
7 2 New York Bites ss.csicccvircen ce 186,433 268,170 227,965 205,062 
Morty RIVE! 60k cesiiervsees cores 340,394 645,162 366,276 280,634 ee ; 78 15) 
Allemannia of Pa 154,581 249,291 174,926 CB sewer sniecnegy trees elena yo e388 136319 14030 
Western of Canada............ 66,746 123,772 118,361 131,644 Merchants & Manufacturers... 126,993 3; 
Southern Fire of N. C.......... 60,277 67,476 74,790 61,104 Spe > 69.993 
Richmond of M. ¥.............. 49,628 128°108 76,550 70,353 Total. .....++-+sseeeee $ 1,058,275 $ 1,532,401 $ 1,302,657 $ 1,169,99. 
British’ AMerica «06s s00<0%0000% 20,544 44,473 34,487 31,670 London & Lancashire Group ; 
London & Lancashire.......... $ 512,632 $ 596,237 $ 560,724 $ 524,984 
fC) ee $ 2,216,793 $ 3,389,536 $ 2,689,876 $2,519,707 Orient of Hartford............. eet gio pn Longin 
Satentiatd OLN: Vise sceecsns F a, ; 226,41. 
G 1 of America Group aw Wmion ae ROCK...< ec ieee. 83,882 90,631 120,451 81,574 
General Of Aumeties.........+ $ 2,067,648 $ 2,224,510 $ 1,857,997 $ 1,612833 Standard Marine .......... 0. 46,045 97,654 57.796 207 
~s uf P e Til? in £ & QQ? Se ae 
First National of America...... 133,911 206,445 232,961 35,592 a es $ 10016) § 1167800 $1,171,306 § 1,006,708 
TOE iss ici wsesndscsase $ 2,201,559 $ 2,430,955 $ 2,090,958 $ 1,648,425 ‘ 
Ph f London Group ' 
sng" aga $ 526803 $ 615,950 $ 536,285 $ 42008 
North British and Mercantile Group United Firemen’s, Phila......... 146,359 171,097 148,968 116,940 
P ennsylv ania Fire Tete tees tat $ 614,655 $ 789,833 $ 684,769 $ 726,957 Imperial of New York Beg fs eset 136,602 159,690 139,037 109,14 
North Britten ang Meseantiie. = eee 824,248 = 776,342 Columbia of New York......... 107,330 = 125,471 109,243 oe 
Commonwealth of N. Y......... 296,026 391,822 312,652 346,032, Union Marine & General...... 58,543 68,439 59,587 46,776 
Mercantile of America......... 268,578 334,580 315,167 385,023 porementen C= 
Homeland of America.......... 221,777 245,272 199,133 189,028 EO sk eee $ 975,727 $ 1,140,647 $ 993,120 $ 779,603 
3 $ 2,623,66 2,335,969 2,423,382 Providence Washington Group c 
sennaiemcsccaenaidal a a Soo ; Providence Washington ....... $ 814067 $ 1,136,728 $ 972,902 $ 879,119 
National Union Group NUNC Gi Rar ROD re a ae 152,118 132,139 136,603 100,073 
National Union Fire............ $ 1,856,179 $ 3,339,546 $ 2,406,118 $ 1,809,519 per 
pateatons of Pittsburgh..... -— 5 85,017 83,526 Tatas iaij\sildiecotearoaites $ 966,185 $ 1,268,867 $ 1,109,505 $ 979,192 
Pe mei es s m Sun Group + se 
fC | ee eer $ 1,856,175 $ 3,339,551 $ 2,491,135 $ 1,893,045 Sun Insurance Office, Ltd...... $ 551,365 $ 981,843 $ 952,003 $ 7 7.477 
G Patriotic of America........... Lect rig pent ah 
Cc ial Union Group ‘ lerwriters, N. Y........ ,22 (3,317 
Commercial Union, England... $ 658512 $ 945,439 $ 742904 $ 669,747 Sun Underwriters nee 
American Central 2... 00sss00.. 353,783 507,812 400,380 360,982 ee, ere $ 825,066 $ 1,340,541 $ 1,252,943 $ 1,056,216 
CANIOINIS.. bc dpatioceacsgaussewaes 222,712 319,700 oye a P sl an cy iin 
Tni HT SOMEON <i cseweaaesans 161,600 231,960 , 164,891 ecurt ho = 
sewed neon ea xeiciaoiges 157'253 225,708 177,959 160,448 Security of New Haven........ $ preenn $ ee $ : $ be 
Commercial Union, New York.. 139,711 200,574 158,137 142,577. East & West...........eeeee eee 59, 2,2 en: 
British: General .. <.c0ss0%005 0% 61,111 87,740 69,176 62,369 BRN sn! alt $ 799,534 $ 861,300 $ 618,741 $ 6157 
| eS ee $ 1,754, 682 $ 2,518,933 $ 1,983,506 $ 1,788,274 New Hampshire Group 
New H Hive SPIRG cas kaees 506,490 1,060,915 895,857 $ 7.14% 
Phoenix of Hartford Group as Gu Gee . 286,515 : 335,044 . 260,004 242,200 
Phoenix of Hartford........... $ 985,683 $ 1,662,312 $ _ $ —_ , Pena 
Connecticut Fire ...........05- 594,809 1,003,119 845,886 585, sh aa a 1 sees err 
Equitable Fire & Marine... 118,962 200,623 169.177 117,108 " bane pm com $ 793,005 $ 1,395,959 $ 1,155,861 $ 
rreat Easte Thi -Jains.... 25,735 26,754 23,126 17,694 erchants o roup ke: oe 
‘-onaalacne sg: Rah yeoman oa oe yay ".. Merchants of New York....... $617,637 $ 726214 $ 653,70 $ 5.9.0 
Central States Fire.. rattles i : é Washington Assurance ........ 147,082 138,687 99,194 2,33 
Atlantic Fire .....0...s.sse eee ae mie as .... Merchants Ind. Corp........... ae hig in 
Reliance of Canada. .c.scivcscas cee Bares eee Reiss ae Nida: § 764739 § 864901 § 752908 $ 6 1 67 





POM sk cs asvccwsooees s $ 1,725,189 $ 2,892,808 $ 2,439,943 $ 1,690,666 (Continued on Page 40) 
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Auto Production 


(Continued from Page 1) 


okers, on renewing existing policies 

day, should give consideration to pres- 
ent values and afford full protection to 
ihe car owners. Few assureds would 
consider fully competent an agent who 

ider-insured his car today, especially 
siould a total loss occur to emphasize 
the fact that insurance was not to value. 

With the low cost of automobile in- 
surance per $100 of coverage there is 
little sales resistance now on the part of 

yners who are keeping their cars in 
service. And the vast majority of oper- 
ators are still using their machines, as 
long as any gasoline at all can be ob- 
tained. Many wide-awake producers are 
issuing stated value policies, so that the 
maximum liability of an insurer is known 
advance. There has been considera- 
ble difference in amount between what 
an owner can sell his car for today and 
what he would have to pay to buy an- 
other machine. For insurance purposes 
is the value of an automobile its sales 
or purchase price? To avoid trouble- 
some disputes many agents are inserting 
a definite maximum value in_ policies. 
Premiums are based on such valuations 
and losses settled on them. 

1941 Financed Risks Now Available 

Local agents are still obtaining new 
accounts on cars upon which finance 
contracts are being completed. A lot of 
automobiles were sold in 1941 with time 
payments extending over a period of 
eighteen months to two years and most 
of this insurance is now available for 
local agents because auto dealers are 
not as aggressive in going after insur- 
ance now as they were when they were 
selling automobiles. 

The rate reductions announced late in 
1942 are helping to keep collision busi- 
ness on the books. With the cost for 
comprehensive coverage so low it is not 
dificult for producers to sell the col- 
lision insurance also, upon some sort of 
deductible basis. While collision hazards 
may not be extensive as in other years, 
nevertheless agents who fail to point 
out the present low cost of collision 
coverages are failing to capitalize on all 
their opportunities. With every indica- 
tion that there will be tremendous buy- 
ing of automobiles after the war, when 
manufacturers are in production again, 
it is well for producers to keep close 
contact now with their present assureds 
so they will be prepared to render more 
service later. 

\n effective sales argument used by 
many producers is bringing to the at- 
tention of prospects the increased costs 


of loss settlements today. With such 
costs higher than for many years and 
with insurance rates lower than they 


were, why should the car owner take 
upon himself the financial risks of re- 
pair costs? Adjustment expenses are 
up nearly 50% in the last year, due to 
higher labor charges and higher prices 
for new parts and other material. The 
Insurance buyer can secure now a bet- 
ter contract than ever before, from the 
standpoints of price and broad coverage. 

One well known insurance company 
brings this forceful message to the at- 
tention of its agents: 

“Because of conditions, you may have 
relaxed your efforts to solicit compre- 
her nsive automobile coverage. Don’t over- 
look these important facts: 

‘(1) Even in dead storage, cars are 
subject to many hazards, and the need 
I insurance is as important as ever. 

(2) Share-the-ride movements and 
dcleriorating mechanical parts of cars 
contribute to the possibility of loss. 

‘(3) Warmer weather and less severe 
ire restrictions will undoubtedly lead to 
lnereased use of automobiles. It will 
crefore pay you to put automobile in- 
rance back on the list of policies that 
n be and are being sold—every day!” 


DECLARES I DOLLAR DIVIDEND 


‘the Bankers & Shippers Insurance 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
a share, payable May 11 to stock- 
lders of record May 3. 


( 


restrictions, 


insu 


“We hear much nowadays about co- ; 

: : be needed. In line with the practices help build homes, 
operation between government and busi- of the BEC in private industry provide transportation 
ness. One of the finest examples of where possible to carry out its functions, “Now, in time of war, 
this cooperation for the public good is it invited the insurance industry to work largely invested in 

be found in the out and agree upon what would be a_ ties. Last year, 


struction 


Jesse Jones 


(Continued from Page 15) 
requirements, ete., of the 
rance companies. 


War Damage Insurance 


War Damage Cor- 


ings, 


War 





dertook to provide protection for its citi- 
zens against 
and set aside 
protection. 

“Congress authorized the 
Corporation 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
authorized it 
dollars capital stock if that much should 


Damage 
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by enemy 
$100,000,000° for 


damage 


to subscribe 


insurance 
ernment bonds, 


company 
bomb- 
such — help ‘provide the 
creation of — stantial reserve funds 
within the or claims can be 
time of peace, these 
to one billion 


munity, loans and 


channels of useful activity 
investments. 


investments in 
is actively at 
materials of war 
he he companies must maintain sub 
out of which losses 
inet as they 
funds flow into 
for the com 
They 


schools and highways, 


work 


arise. 


and power. 


companies 


: us . reasonable and fair charge for such pro- the United States increased their 
POrRHOM, sd subsidiary of the Recon- tection. A plan was adopted and 534. ready large investment in government 
Finance Corporation, author- fire insurance companies took a partici- bonds by $3,000,000,000. Their inves! 
by a special act of Congress. This pation of 10% of the total risk and the ments this year will also make a stag 


ized 


corporation has 


cess 
agal 
and 

migl 
bom 
insu 
sura 


dertake without government assistance. 


The 


gested and too speculative 

companies to assume. 
“Immediately 

Reconstruction 


issued policies in ex- 
of $122,000,000,000 for 
nst possible damage to property, real 
personal, money and securities that 


protection 


RE 


C 9%. 


it result from long range enemy _ terprise. 
bings. This character of war risk “By 
rance was something that the in- agents write the 


nce industry could not afford to un- 


risks are entirely too large, too con- 
for private 


after Pearl Harbor the 
Finance Corporation, 


with the approval of the President, un- 


pany 
expense 


This applies both as to losses 
and profits, with a limitation of not ex- to make 
ceeding $20,000,000 losses or profits to 
accrue to the insurance companies. Later 
the casualty companies joined in the en- 


this procedure regular insurance 
insurance, the 
ance companies keep the records on an 
estimated cost 
is operated 
and without 
manpower that would be necessary in a 
big way if the 
taken to write 
“Your insurance dollar, 


basis, so that the 


drawing 


gove rnment 


the insurance 


gering total. 
your 
voverninent 
That is one 


year mm 
possible. 


insur- dollars are doing 
from fires, 
to provide 


losses 


com- 
a minimum of ete., and 
large extent, 
had under- 
direct. 

in the form of 


both 
birth.” 


And here, 
personal investment 
bonds as large 
way everyone 
lielp in winning the war. 

“As policyholders, you can take satis 
faction in the fact thé 
double-duty 
serving to protect you 
accidents, ill 
your 
upon the loved ones with security, 
being loaned to your 
ernment which is under its ¢ 
financial and otherwise, 


let me urge 


it your 
against 


families 


since 

















ASSETS 
Cash in Banks........ ua octde wuaeanN 
U. S. Government Bonds............. 


AULD Oller Hondess wos wes oss sc Sem 
Stocks—Preferred and Common...... 
Real Estate 
ee ee 
Premiums and Accounts Receivable... . 
Reinsurance Receivable ............. 
PRGCHUG FINGRORES 6 eae kc ciriecicneu abuts 


$1.000,792.96 
4,099,538.37 
650,257.15 
2,777,317.41 
4,150.00 
105,325.00 
681,535.23 
25,092.68 
24,166.06 


$9,368, 1 7A, 86 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1942 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums...... 
enGiee: BaP LAE és ee acadd exnus 
Reserve for ali other Liabilities....... 
CR 6 ics 0 Beadassans . $1,000,000.00 
MN 5s vadanens ae 2,180,334.63 
Surplus Policyholders. ........6.+. 


Bonds and stocks valued on basis prescribed by New York Insurance Department. 


Securities carried at $505,110.62 in above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


On Actual Market Value Basis For All Securities 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS — $3,250,979.89 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION EXCEED $127,000,000 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


q $5.31 | ,928. 77 


568,864.62 
307,046.84 


3,180,334.63 


$9,368,174.86 
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1942 1941 1940 1939 
Boston-Old Colony Group 
BRINE. Ginn peesheehabeuweasune $ 575,830 $ 760,180 $ 599,864 $ 572,265 
Cin Seley Cs seks Avene keene 178,355 215,046 186,882 177,445 
RS oc Sontndeeetens $ 754,185 $ 975,226 $ 786,746 $ 749,710 
London Assurance Group . ‘ 
London Assurance ........ 600. 467,012 $ 675,722 $ 571,201 $ 531,055 
Manhattan F. & M............. 235,571 280,241 198,989 161,310 
Dil acc tinexsekiun sees $ 702583 $ 955,963 $ 770,190 $ 692,365 
Atlas of London Group 
Adlas OF LONGO S csciies cco cee $ 478459 $ 554492 $ 423485 $ 412,119 
Albany of New York........... 91,128 105,617 80,664 78,498 
SEM wie eet cckeueses $ 569,587 $ 660,109 $ 504,149 $¢ 490,617 
Globe & Rutgers Group 
Globe Gt Raters: o.cosicsiccccues. $ 418,754 $ 723,021 $ 784,024 $ 473,827 
American Home Fire........... 93,468 182,731 444,476 242,126 
jo) res ee $ 512,222 $ 905,752 $ 1,228500 $ 715,953 
Northern of London Group a" bad E 
Northern Assurance ........... $ 418939 $ 722,055 $ 554,708 $ 466,526 
London & Scortishis.. is .ic0cses 39,866 116,008 109,109 40,309 
tales Serb ta isieeess $ 458,805 $ 838,063 $ 663,817. $ 506,835 
Scottish Union & National Group 
Scottish Union & National..... $ 449819 $ 530451 $ 433,350 $ 421,654 
Central Union of N. See eres aie ae 
American Union of N. Y........ eis 
Maritime of Liverpool......... * * * 
RANG cS uence tus 49819 $ 530,451 $ 433,350 $ 421,654 


* Not included; under separate management. 


Dubuque F. & M. Group 





























Dubuque Fire & Marine....... $ 344,710 $ 689,926 $ 823,038 $ 1,421,587 
Natiovial RESERVE: .00235 «sanieso.s 100,407 278,606 265,791 514,725 
MN arto ine atin tsSuiere.s $ 445,117 $ 968,532 $ 1,088,829 $ 1,936,312 
Norwich Union Fire Group 
Norwich Union Fire............ $ 329,865 $ 269,481 $ 175,814 $ 103,538 
Kagle Fire of New York....... 80,022 68,927 68,364 56,857 
PAGERS kon AS a Bae $ 409,887 $ 338408 $ 244,178 $ 160,395 
Royal Exchange Group 
Royal Exchange Assurance..... $ 403,353 $ 909,305 $ 463,110 $ 344,245 
Provident of New Hampshire... sae s ate ne sone 
State Assurance Co., Ltd....... 
Car & General Ins. Corp., Ltd.. 
ee $ 403,353 $ 909,305 $ 463,110 $ 344,245 
Caledonian Group 4 a aes 
Caledonian of Scotland......... $ 214563 $ 500,640 $ 354657 $ 273,827 
Caledonian-American .......... 150,831 122,177 326 Awe 
ee 28,712 116,911 36,248 39,404 
MONA, oc6ca'ceedaveeans $ 394,106 $ 739,728 ; $ 391,231 $ 313,231 
Yorkshire Group ee 
WOCUSINIOE: ocdneic koe e sve hess $ 194,643 $ 308,743 $ 255,965 $ 244,658 
Seaboard Fire & Marine....... 132,795 116,808 76,823 50,873 
London & Provincial M. & G... 38,928 61,748 51,193 48,932 
BOYS ic dak ct vcsnaaies $ 366,366 $ 487,299 $ 383,981 $ 344,463 
Century of Scotland Group 
Century of Scotland............ $ 87,561 139,839 120,685 $ 138,206 
Pacific Coast Fite. ......s.20e 29,187 46,613 40,228 46,069 
DIM ob weatcerweewsee $ 116,748 $ 186452 $ 160,913 $ 184,275 





WARTIME POLICY IN CANADA 





Industrial Transit Auto Policies Afford 
Protection in United States as 
Well as Dominion 

Canada’s wartime industrial transit 
automobile insurance policies are now 
being distributed. Protection is afforded 
against the liability imposed by law upon 
the insured for loss or damage “arising 
from ownership, use or operation of the 
automobile within Canada or the United 
States” while carrying passengers to and 
from their work. However, this is pro- 
vided that the insurer shall not be 
liable : 

(a) For any liability imposed by any 
workmen’s compensation law upon any 
person insured, or 

(b) For loss or damage resulting from 
bodily injury to or the death of the 
driver of the automobile at the time 
loss or damage is caused, or 

(c) For loss or damage to property 
of the driver of the automobile at the 
time loss or damage is caused, or 


(d) For loss or damage resulting from 
bodily injury to or the death of any 
employe of any person insured by the 


policy while engaged in the operation 
or repair of the automobile, or 

(e) For any amount in excess of the 
limits stated in the application. 





MORRIS EMPLOYERS SPECIAL 


Heber Smith Morris, special agent for 
the last year under R. Coleman Rice, 
Virginia state agent for the Phoenix- 
London Group, has resigned to go with 
the Employers Group as special agent 
in Washington, D. C. His resignation 
is effective May 1. Mr. Morris, before 
joining the forces of the Phoenix-London 
Group in Virginia, was with the Indem- 
nity of North America as special agent 
for many years. 





BILL FOR PREMIUM PAYMENT 


The Senate claims committee of the 
Iowa Legislature has brought out a bill 
seeking payment of approximately $6,500 
to thirty-seven insurance companies for 
fire insurance obtained by the Iowa 
Liquor Control Commission in 1935. The 
coverage was canceled when the Attor- 
ney General ruled the commission could 
not pay for the insurance from its funds. 








Duffus Extends Community Service 
Through Broadcasts on Rationing 


Roy A. Duffus, secretary, James John- 
ston Insurance Agency, Rochester, N. 
Y., one of the most versatile and ener- 
getic agents in the country, as a com- 
munity service member of the Monroe 
County rationing board and chairman of 
the durable goods board, is taking the 
words “community service” in their 
literal sense. He has initiated a seven 
minute broadcast five days a week, to 
tell the public the true situation as to 
rationing of the several commodities. 

As chairman of the durable goods 
board, which rations automobiles, bi- 


ROY A. DUFFUS 


cycles, rubber boots and shoes, and a 
member of the gasoline and tire board, 
fuel oil and food boards, Mr. Duffus 
goes to the sources of supply—automo- 
bile and tire dealers, retail stores ‘and 
markets, to get first hand information, 
so that when he talks to the people it is 
with a background of conditions as they 
are. 

Serving as public relations man on 
the rationing board, Mr. Duffus not only 
conducts the broadcasts, holds meetings, 
conducts surveys and visits the trade, 
but he collates the store of facts and 
figures he obtains and condenses them 
into his seven minute radio talks. 


Daily Schedule 


This is his daily schedule: From early 
morning until 11 a. m. he works at his 
insurance agency business. From 11 
a. m. to 2 p. m. each day he is at the 
rationing board. Then he goes home 
and writes the broadcast for that day, 
thereby insuring that his information is 
up-to-the-minute. He is at his office be- 
tween 3 p. m. and 3:30 p. m., then back 
to the board at a quarter of five for 
the broadcast from 5:05 p. m. to 5:12 p. 
n., from Monday through Friday. 

Mr. Duffus has been nominated by 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
as any month’s candidate for owner of 
“one of the toughest jobs in town.” How 
he is able to merge this community serv- 
ice activity with his regular insurance 
agency work, his frequent trips away 
to speak to insurance gatherings and 
his scores of other community activi- 
ties is understandable only to those who 
have seen him in action and appreciate 
his unbounded energy and his zeal for 
community service. He has a theory 
that the insurance agent has a respon- 
sibility to his community both as a citi- 
zen and as an insurance man and he 
puts his theory into daily practice. 

Platform Speaker 

Mr. Duffus’ experience as a platform 
speaker serves him in good stead in his 
present enterprise. Early in his career 
he studied public speaking and he has 
also taught it. He speaks easily and 


fluently and in his own original s\\le 
and is a master on the quick up-take 
when questions are shot at him from 
an audience. 

The April issue of the bulletin of - 
Burton-Miller Post of the Ameri: 
Legion, of which he is a member, says 
Mr. Duffus’ broadcasts are delivered 
“with all the ability and polish of a big 
time radio announcer. The Rochester 
rationing board is the only board in the 
country carrying out such a program, 
which is another first for Rochester.” 

How Mr. Duffus keeps the people in- 
formed on the ration situation and goes 
behind it to give the reasons for the 
rationing, is illustrated in a recent broad- 
cast on gasoline and tires. 

Gasoline Shortage 

“Most people,” he said on that occa- 
sion, “have said that if we only felt 
that there really was a shortage of 
gasoline in this area we should be more 
willing to accept the present one-and- 
a-half gallons a week on the A ration 
more cheerfully. We have also heard 
rumors about gasoline being poured into 
the sewers in certain oil producing cen- 
ters not too far from Rochester. Well, 
in the first place I believe that most of 
us are trying to cooperate on that re- 
duced ration. And I have not yet met 
anyone who actually saw that gasoline 
being poured into the sewers. 

“I attended an interesting meeting 
last night.” At it were many gasoline 
distributors. They were told by an ex- 
ecutive of a large oil company abou 
the present serious shortage in this area. 
All dealers are now on a quota of only 
a fraction of their usual gallonage oi 
gasoline. Until Lake Erie is cleared of 
ice, there will be no relief. In fact, 
there may even be further curtailment 
of gasoline sales. For two months the 
situation has been getting worse. How- 
ever, we are getting our share of the 
gasoline available in this area. The sit- 
uation will remain serious for the next 
few weeks at least. 

“To some people that scarcity of gaso- 
line is almost a myth. They don’t be- 
lieve it.. They forget that it can hap- 
pen here. The people of New England 
faced the situation last fall. They had 
coupons for gasoline and oil, but in 
some sections there was neither. They 
could not even get gasoline for trucks 
to get to the woods to bring out. wood 
for fuel during that shortage. To them, 
there is still a feeling of resentment 
when they see needless waste of preci 
ous gasoline or oil. 

Non-essential Driving 

“Please think of what I have said 
when you see non-essential driving. 
And remember that it is not only gaso- 
line we are trying to conserve these 
days, but also tires, and the car itself.” 

Mr. Duffus then explained that the 
last of the model private passenger cars 
were then being rationed and that when 
they are gone there will be no more tor 
the duration, and said: “Care for your 
car. It is valuable property.” ; 

On conservation of tires, Mr. Duflus 
said that about 75% of the value of a 
tire is in the casing, the sidewalls and 
the tread; when the tread is worn, 
those tires can be resoled or recapped 
and thus save that valuable casing. 

“Tire inspections are designed to pre- 
vent the wearing out of tires that will 
be good for from 10,000 miles and sore 
if properly recapped before it is too 
late,” he said. ; 

“Your next tire inspection deadline 1s 
May 31 if you have a C ration. une 
30 is the date for B rations, and 5ep- 
tember 30 for the A ration. In_ the 
meantime, check those tires weekly for 
air pressure and for cuts and_ nails. 
Have your car serviced to prevent un- 
necessary wear. The good citizen will 
cooperate in the rationing program 
which is designed to help you to «ee? 
that car of vours on the highway 10 
the duration.” 
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1942 Auto Writings of Stock Casualty 
Companies Show 2% Decrease 


Estimated Country-wide Net Written Premiums of $270,954,592 for All 


Carriers Operating in N. Y. State; Four-year Comparisons Shown 


Country-wide results of stock casualty 
companies operating in New York State 
point to a drop in automobile net writ- 
ten premium volume of 2% for 1942 
compared with a gain of about 14% 
in 1941 over the year previous. This 
falling off in writings is not surprising 
and, as a matter of fact, the expecta- 
tion was that it would be greater. The 
estimated total net premiums as reported 
to the New York Insurance Department 
by the various companies was $270,954,- 
592, embracing auto liability, auto P.D. 
and automobile collision lines. A break- 
down of this total indicates that auto 
liability writings dropped off sizeably— 


$204,963,683 compared with 1941 volume 
of $212,834,748—while auto P.D. and col- 
lision writings combined totaled $65,- 
990,890 in 1942, an increase of 3.6% or 
more than $2,000,000 over the 1941 total. 

Factors chiefly responsible for the de- 
cline in auto liability volume are con- 
servation of gasoline consumption, tire 
rationing and rate reductions. Eastern 
states suffered more than the Midwest 
and Pacific Coast. Here the competition 
for business was very brisk, and here 
the gas and tire rationing more severe. 
The inevitable result was that many 
motorists put their cars in storage “for 
the duration” and canceled their insur- 
ance. 


Combined Auto Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Premiums 


1942 1941 1940 1939 
Travelers Insurance Co. ...... $16,496,758 $16,609,460 $14,638,139 $14,093,959 
Hartiord Accident «..<.0000%: 16,038,654 15,605,310 13,624,327 12,885,518 
Aetna Casualty & Surety...... 13,544,623 14,296,639 12,892,617 12,109,710 
American Automobile ......... 13,208,256 14,326,364 13,408,073 13,073,871 
Genetal Accident 0.2606 606.0e. 11,043,973 11,516,374 10,539,144 10,783,655 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty..... 10,207,155 9,807,479 8,913,240 8,560,538 
Employers’ Liability .......... 9,099,357 9,845,918 9,201,196 9,013,533 
Fidelity & Casualty............ 8,132,033 7,987,989 6,981,321 6,822,865 
Travelers Indemnity ........... 7,841,375 7,766,110 6,765,636 6,424,670 
Globe Indenmity ......4....... 7,651,163 7,638,007 6,813,729 6,616,116 
Maryland Casualty ........2... 7,612,071 8,106,548 6,945,951 7,104,198 
Continental Casualty .......... 7,218,921 7,819,205 7,101,382 6,235,266 
Standard Accident ............ 6,144,174 5,850,339 4,563,708 4,440,798 
American Motorists ........... 5,989,197 4,964,125 4,535,526 4,729,031 
Preferred Accident ........... 5,686,596 5,205,111 3,996,752 3,423,495 
Royal Indemnity .............. 5.621.490 5.833.028 5,203,028 +~—-5,270,593 
Indemnity of North America... 5,540,664 5,283,959 4,784,447 4,344,245 
Allstate of Chicago:.....0<0s0: 5,492,680 5,111,266 3,570,985 2,905,868 
Massachusetts Bonding ....... 5,363,351 4,904,714 4,593,954 5,106,111 
Employers Reinsurance ....... 5,066,017 5,138,017 4,244,263 4,618,214 
RUM. <caakeeccny aaxdindeneesw’s 4,680,503 4,738,184 4,689,986 4,427,280 
New Amsterdam Casualty ..... 4,618,498 4,564,493 4,097,020 4,048,654 
Metropolitan Casualty ......... 4,435,034 4,571,671 3,827,125 3,563,928 
American Fidelity & Casualty.. 4,310,090 4,282,521 3,801,000 3,648,362 
Great American Indemnity..... 4,281,528 4,277,191 3,930,926 3,895,391 
An eticag EMGlOyers .... 0 s<20- 3,987,265 4,085,222 3,166,509 2,581,455 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity... 3,844,139 3.760,960 3,054,439 1,861,917 
Commercial Casualty .......... 3,716,500 3,915,101 3,413,629 3,035,913 
General Casualty of America... 3,496,547 3,396,875 2,763,025 2,318,158 
Century: Indemmity.««..:..2:.. 3,355,545 3,167,288 2,983,591 3,039,380 
Home Indemnity .............. 3,203,803 2,978,000 2,570,592 2,520,493 
Glens Falls Indemnity......... 3,197,961 3,004,416 2,590,295 2,463,339 
Manufacturers’ Casualty, Phila. 2.903,621 3,407,550 3,101,945 665,017 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp..... 2,880,853 3,239,690 2,674,635 2,397,662 
European General ............. 2,685,466 3,607,156 3,564,620 3,291,233 
United States Casualty ........ 2,585,312 2,248,822 2,025,869 1,931,677 
ireman’s Fund Indemnity..... 2,495,196 2,358,902 2,001,938 1,923,837 
Eagle Indemnity ...........00. 2,321,039 2,177,141 1,943,050 1,745,555 
Car’ Gi Qeneral. c,weicices bs weae's 2,309,212 3,043,560 2,715,120 2,592,397 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee... 2,293,978 2,298,342 2,110,505 1,917,470 
United States Guarantec....... 2,236,317 2,354,930 2,184,899 2,152,910 
London Guarantee & Accident 2,023,072 2,149,141 1,965,506 2,092,731 
General Reinsurance .......... 1,976,055 1,889,422 1,676,489 1,941,134 
Bankers Indemnity ..........-+ 1,886,269 1,841,166 1,808,038 1,846,744 
Ainerican Surety ..........+++: 1,844,946 1,647,506 1,421,248 1,344,154 
\ccident & Cas. of Switzerland 1,771,824 2,610,961 1,912,602 975,611 
L don & Lancashire Ind...... 1,576,443 1,529,208 1,349,478 1,478,286 
K Stone Agate Club. .c...6.... 1,547,340 1,812,491 1,696,808 1,701,022 
Phoenix Indemnity ..........-. 1,545,670 1,559,187 1,380,840 1,448,506 


But with fewer cars on the streets 
and highways last year the loss experi- 
ence in auto liability will show a decided 
improvement compared with 1941. And 
it follows that the underwriting profit in 
this line should be much greater in 1942 
than the previous year. Thus, the pic- 
ture is not without its favorable aspects. 

For auto P.D. and auto collision lines, 
the premium increases by individual com- 
panies were more the rule than the 
exception last year. Loss experience was 
also decidedly better than in 1941 which 
is a great relief to many. It will be 
recalled that country-wide losses in auto 
P.D. and auto collision last year were 


much greater than in the previous year 
and underwriters were fearful that the 
trend in that direction would be even 
more pronounced in 1942. So perhaps 
wartime driving restrictions are a bless- 
ing in disguise. 

For comparative purposes, the follow- 
ing net written premium figures in the 
various automobile lines are given for 
1939 to 1942 inclusive. They are so ar- 
ranged that the student of production 
trends may get the picture quickly. The 
carriers are listed according to their re- 
spective standings with the Travelers 
and Hartford Accident & Indemnity in 
the stellar positions. 


1942 1941 1940 1939 
Sun Indemnity «2c 6..ccce- cat 1,532,023 1,438,099 1,400,801 1,451,184 
Standard Surety & Casualty... 1,483,056 1,512,690 1,665,009 1,484,085 
Columbia Casualty ............. 1,332,492 1,304,290 1,117,417 1,315,536 
New York Casualty ........... 1,187,447 1,043,745 889,540 853,111 
Hardware Ind. of Minn......... 1,073,370 663,628 364,955 128,904 
Protective Indemnity .......... 941,566 754,460 523,562 357,425 
Citizens Caseeaee «6 os aaeice cece 933,053 561,345 413,117 785,328 
Associated Indemnity .......... 929 467 927 373 717,247 769,587 
Excess Insurance Co. ......... 895,964 568,543 853,746 706,840 
Occidental Indemnity .......... 780,154 810,181 564,217 525,827 
Peerless Casualty ............. 690,339 732,485 297,995 212,383 
American Reinsurance ......... 603,662 822,701 710,268 784,204 
Merchants Indemnity, N. Y.... 581,618 681,536 631,752 639,357 
National Casualty 2.62020 «e0. 527,362 607,708 528,837 465,419 
Yorkshire Indemnity .......... 488 261 446,430 379,505 345,008 
Universal Indemnity ........... 302,941 263,071 203,461 194,672 
New England Casualty ........ 280,009 233,850 8,771 are 
Norwich Union Indemnity...... 262,698 177,855 139,537 125,827 
General Transp. Cas. & Surety 146,697 1,180,458 4,815 4,746 
American Guarantee & Liability 94,895 13,092 ke, pees 
Aes THGGIGIEG hcccccucesccecs 69,420 73,979 48,178 35,345 
RUBEN MO oes pe tea cade cake 296 75 19,629 403,027 
Provident Acc’t & White Cross 19 15 161 456 
e * o > a 
Auto Liability Writings 
1942 1941 1940 1939 
Travelers Insurance Co........ $16,496,758 $16,609,460 $14,638,139 $14,093,959 
Hartford Accident .......:.... 11,989,494 11,782,168 10,326,489 9,771,512 
Aetna Casualty & Surety...... 10,274,477 11,078,551 10,038,897 9,322,270 
American Automobile ......... 9,779,052 10,926,237 10,194,824 9,960,086 
General Accident ........+..:. 8,162,461 8,725,995 8,141,225 8,358,654 
United States F. & G.......... 7,531,600 7,295,671 6,657,809 6,448,541 
Employers’ Liability .......... 6,779,529 7,471,229 7,046,204 6,885,263 
Fidelity & Casualty............ 6,114,837 6,096,969 5,316,080 5,204,689 
Globe Indemnity .............. 5,857,257 5,907,633 5,298,128 5,128,789 
Maryland Casualty ........... 5,713,179 6,180,434 5,314,962 5,441,643 
Continental Casualty .......... 5,432,900 5,998,617 5,446,210 4,771,736 
Standard Accident .......<.... 4,949,190 4,766,510 3,643,946 3,508,968 
Employers Reinsurance ....... 4,577,644 4,501,904 3,876,632 4,042,043 
American Motorists ........... 4,273,283 3,809,756 3,444,864 3,450,175 
Royal Indemnity .............. 4,220,838 4,468,566 3,988,986 4,049,242 
Indemnity of North America.. 4,140,781 4,012,110 3,627,304 3,294,414 
Preferred Accident ........... 4,140,140 3,898,711 3,006,157 2,593,918 
Allstate of Chicago............ 4,137,941 3,961,365 2,767 866 2,244,376 
Massachusetts Bonding ....... 4,104,871 3,796,498 3,569,494 3,942,539 
Metropolitan Casualty ........ 3,781,192 3,885,337 3,223,146 2,966,210 
BURIOI ca ced eee es eke eas 3,565,194 3,969,259 3,986,500 3,786,194 
New Amsterdam Casualty..... 3,447,795 3,467,629 3,115,841 3,094,630 
American Fidelity & Casualty. . 3,424,451 3,410,619 3,092,779 2,965,797 
Great American Indemnity.... 3,194,597 3,246,403 2,981,559 2,947,616 
Commercial Casualty .......... 3,125,375 3,312,493 2,872,218 2,529,561 
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Auto Liability Writings 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


1942 1941 
\merican Employers’ ......... 2,936,514 3,068,439 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind.......... 2,741,852 2,724,407 
General Casualty §;.........¢55 2,553,975 2,537,079 
Century Indemnity ............ 2,534,540 2,441,675 
Glens Falls Indemnity......... 2,397,446 2,284,824 
Home Indemnity .............. 2,382,591 2,275,090 
European General ............ 2,347,427 3,154,245 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp.... 2,196,745 2,526,221 
Manufacturers’ Casualty, Phila.. 2,153,836 2,515,112 


United States Casualty......... 1,973,538 1,723,230 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... 1,898,137 1,827,939 
General Reinsurance ......... 1,833,894 1,776,357 
Eagle Indemnity : Loy 1,749,417 1,660,879 
Ocean Accident & Guar ante e 1,704,387 1,742,302 


1,702,025 
1,658,617 


2,203,898 
1,791,071 


Car ti ASCRETAR: 65s ccscnasen< 0s 
United States Guarantee....... 


Travelers Indemnity ........... 1,558,459 1,730,734 
London Guarantee & Accident. 1,494,002 1,617,618 
Bankers Indemnity ............ 1,408,749 1,403,244 
ARIPFICAN UTOLY sc isn dewscss 1,369,747 1,238,947 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland 1,341,216 2,000,904 
London & Lancashire Ind...... 1,165,693 1,165,510 
Phoenix Indemnity ............ 1,138,620 1,177,349 
Standard Surety & Casualty... 1,119,117 1,153,500 
Sin TRGGMONY 2.6.6 vi0005-80s sens 1,051,697 1,010,872 
Columbia ‘GCastialtty io... ..6:6:s4:03 980,439 985,255 
Keystone Auto Club ........... 970,943 1,175,105 
New York Casualty............ 878,025 784,504 
Excess Insurance Co......... 822,033 196,722 
Hardware Ind. of Minn...... 786,788 144,646 
Citizens Casualty of N. Y...... 732,007 445,644 
Protective Indemnity ........ ; 678,192 555,787 
Occidental Ind, of Cal.. 583,437 633,517 
Merchants Indemnity, N. Y. 581,618 681,536 
American Reinsurance ........ 569,350 785,482 
Peerless Casualty .............. 551,103 587,677 
Associated Indemnity ......... 521,181 533,890 


National Casualty ............. 391,603 460,650 
Yorkshire Indemnity .......... 353,890 333,799 
Universal Indemnity .......... 222,415 200,991 
New England Casualty ........ 210,773 177,626 
Norwich Union Indemnity...... 188,340 130,642 
Gen'l Trans. Cas. & Surety.... 113,323 901,101 
American Guarantee & Liability 71,119 10,064 
Aree TING: E56)... asisdwwveneie sews 50,078 53,576 


Rte BSE. 5 cic oan oye 9 ad hore aeons 296 75 
Provident Accid’t & White Cross 


1940 
2,385,864 
2,253,876 
2,059,054 
2,302,821 
1,975,998 
1,972,465 
3,286,671 
2,112,201 
2,330,918 
1,549,255 
1,556,751 
1,602,489 
1,477,310 
1,608,743 
2,064,494 
1,674,052 
1,575,685 
1,482,585 
1,380,579 
1,081,291 
1,466,320 
1,032,393 
1,047,451 
1,264,461 

984,630 

842,053 
1,131,890 

669,582 

739,338 

262,280 

332,742 

399,324 

535,816 

631,752 

685,689 

289 647 

435,017 

400,268 

285,270 

156,728 

6,571 
103,011 
4,328 
40,592 
—19.629 
161 


1,881,367 
1,361,949 
1,458,627 
1,969,507 
1,651,331 
1,511,690 
1,595,844 
1,420,447 
1,023,202 
743,641 
1,140,080 
1,020,763 
1,131,365 
1,009,603 
993,235 
1,174,332 
643,303 
629,732 
81,466 
651,208 
277,426 
493,231 
639,357 
755,656 
205,551 
487,922 
351,854 
259,679 
150,817 


92,428 
4.278 
31,407 
403.027 
456 


Auto P. D. and Collision Results 


1942 1941 
Travelers Indemnity ve $ 6,282,916 $ 6,035,376 
Hartford Accident ............. 4,049,160 3,823,142 
American Automobile ......... 3,429,204 3,400,127 
Aetna Casualty & Surety ..... 3.270,146 3,218,088 


2,881,512 
2,675,555 


2,790,379 
2,511,808 


General Accident 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty...... 


Employers’ Liability ee 2,319,828 2,374,689 
Fidelity & Casualty............ 2.022.196 1,981,020 
Maryland Casualty ............ 1,898,892 1,926,114 
Globe Indemnity .............. 1,793,906 1,730,374 


Continental Casualty 1,786,021 


\merican Motorists Ins. Co.... 1,715,914 1,154,369 
Preferred Accident ............ 1,546,456 1,306,400 
Roval Indemnity .............. 1,400,652 1,364,462 
Indemnity of North America.. 1,399, 883 1,271,849 
Allstate of Chicago............ 1,354,739 1,149,901 
Massachusetts Bonding ........ 1,258,480 1,108,216 
Standatd ACCiGeNnt ...6506060066 1,194,984 1,083,829 
New Amsterdam Casualty...... 1,170,703 1,096,864 
TIO 0 cg Kae nas ieee ake 1,115,309 768,925 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity... 1,102,287 1,036,553 
Great American Indemnity..... 1,086,931 1,030,788 
American Employers .......... 1,050,751 1,016,783 
General Casualty .............. 942,572 859,796 
American Fidelity & Casualty. 885,639 871,902 
Home Indemnity: .............. 821,212 702,910 
Century Indemnity ............ 821,005 725,613 
Glens Falls Indemnity. 800,515 719,592 
Manufacturers Casui ity, ?p hila. 749,785 892,438 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp.... 684,108 713,469 
Metropolitan Casualty ......... 653,842 686,334 
United States Casualty......... 611,774 525,587 
ee a Oo | 607,187 749,662 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... 597,059 530,963 
Commercial Casualty .......... 591,125 602,608 
Ocean Accident & Guarantec.. 589,591 556,040 
United States Guarantee...... 577,700 563,859 
Keystone Auto Club............ 576,397 637,386 
American Surety ..4.cs.ses00.% 575,199 408,559 
Eagle indeiinity ....<.....006.. 571,622 516,262 
London Guarantee & Accident. 529,070 531,523 
Employers Reinsurance ....... 488,373 636,113 
we COO CSC Oo ge eee 480,326 427,227 
3ankers Indemnity ............ $77,520 437,922 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland $30,608 610,057 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 410,750 363,698 


1940 


$ 5,189,951 


3,297,838 
3,213,249 
2,853,720 
2,397,919 


1,157,143 
803,119 
1,024,460 
919,762 
981,179 
703,486 
800,563 
949 367 
780,645 
703,971 
708,221 
598,127 
680,770 
614,297 
771,027 
562,434 
603,979 
476,614 
650,626 
445,187 
541,411 
501,762 
510,847 
564,918 
339,957 
465,740 
482,921 
367,631 
416,171 
427,459 
446,282 
317,085 


1939 
$ 4,912,980 
3,114,006 


1,463,530 
1,278,662 
829,577 
1,221,351 
1,049,831 
661,492 
1,163,572 
931,830 
954,024 
641,086 
672,931 
947,775 
637,260 
590,026 
682,565 
575,653 
687,905 
575,196 
606,088 
524,494 
597,718 
459,975 
622,890 
429,877 
506,352 
458,843 
501,579 
526,690 
320,952 
383,606 
496,887 
577,171 
441,581 
426,297 
231,970 
338,206 




































































pr semanas oe rea Smear USNICoN — 
JOHN F. NUBEL, President 
Nubel Agency, Inc. 
111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REctor 2-7667 
A Multiple Line Agency Representing the Following Companies: 
FIRE 
| Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Sea Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Country-wide Binding Facilities 
Alex Kennel, Manager 
AUTOMOBILE 
Federal Insurance Company, of N. J. 
General Insurance Company of America 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
Frank Keller, Manager 
INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 
Commerce Insurance Company | 
(through Marine Office of America) 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. | 
Charles S. Bucca, Manager 
CASUALTY 
Protective Indemnity Company | 
| 
| 
\ 
| “PERSONALIZED SERVICE” | 
Associated Indemnity ......... 408,286 393,483 282,230 281,665 
Phoenix Indemnity ............ 407,050 382,435 333,359 327,293 
Standard Surety & Casualty.... 363,939 359,190 400,548 352,720 
Columbia Casualty .o..c6. 0.06% 352,053 _ 319,035 275,364 322,301 
European General ....036.... 05: 338,039 452,911 277,949 175,909 
New ‘York: Casualty... icccescess 309,422 259,241 219,958 209,808 
Hardware Ind. of Minn......... 286,582 218,982 102,675 47 438 
Protective Indemnity .......... 263,374 198,673 124,238 79,999 
Citizens Casualty of N. Y....... 200,146 115,701 80,375 134,120 
Occidental Indemnity of Cal... 196,717 176,664 28,401 32,596 
General Reinsurance .......... 142,161 113,065 74,000 59,767 
Peerless Casualty: i.i..0. lessee 139,236 144,808 8,348 6,832 
National Casualty s.csii00.005 50305 135,759 147,058 128,569 113,565 
Yorkshire Indemnity .......... 134,371 112,631 94,235 85,329 
Universal Indemnity ........... 80,526 62,080 46,733 43,856 
Norwich Union Indemnity...... 74,358 47,216 36,526 33,399 
Excess: Insurance Co. ..6:0. 665-60 73,931 71,821 114,408 77,112 
New England Casualty......... 69,236 56,403 2,200 aes 
American Reinsurance ........ 34,312 37,219 24,579 28,548 
Gen’! Transp. Cas. & Surety... 33,374 279,327 487 468 
American Guarantee & Liability 23,776 3,028 ar oe 
Arex Tndeminty <4.0600s6oescase 19,342 20,403 7,586 3,938 





APPROVED RIDE-SHARING BILL 





Ohio Lawyer Commends Bill in State 
Legislature to Exempt Motorists . 
from Liability 
Approval of the bill introduced in the 
Ohio Legislature to exempt motorists 
from liability for injury or death to 
passengers in share-the-ride programs 
was voiced by Kenneth B. Cope, Canton 
attorney before the meeting of the in- 
surance law section of the Ohio State 
3ar Association at Columbus recently. 
He discussed the recent decision of 
the Ohio Supreme Court which held 
such drivers liable in case of injury to 
their passengers, and said that the guest 
act under which the driver is respon- 
sible only in case of “wanton miscon- 

duct,” should apply. 

“Under the recent decision, not only 
share-the-ride participants but car 
traders—those who drive their own car 
one week and ride in a neighbor’s the 
next—are liable,” Mr. Cope asserted. He 
discussed also the recent cases involy- 
ing what acts of a driver constituted 


wanton misconduct within the meaning 
of the guest act. 

The bill defines ride sharing as trans- 
portation, with or without compensation, 
of a group riding together voluntarily of 
under an arrangement made in accord- 
ance with regulations of a Government 
agency. 





Two Cars in Bad Smashup on 
Display as Object Lesson 


Two automobiles that figured in one 
of the worst traffic accidents on re-ord 
in Minnesota, in which twelve y ung 
people were killed, are being scraped 
for the war effort. What was Ie: 0! 
the two cars after the smashup at © !ay- 
ton, Minn., just three years ago ‘his 
month, became an object lesson in rat- 
fic safety. They were purchased | a! 
automobile liability insurance com) ly; 
mounted on a truck and taken t> all 
parts of the, country for exhibition. Their 
usefulness in this respect is now ‘vet 
shadowed by the need for scrap | etal 
and they are being turned in for ‘hat 
purpose. 
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EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


J. B. ROBERTSON . . . PRESIDENT 


SATISFACTORILY SERVING AUTOMOTIVE UNDER- 
WRITERS SINCE THE DAYS WHEN REINSURANCE 


WAS ONLY AN OCCASIONAL CONVENIENCE 


HOME OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 


BRANCH OFFICES 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 

LOS ANGELES 
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Combined Auto Liability, P. D. and 
Coll. Writings of Casualty Co. Groups 


The combined auto liability, 


company 


1941 


$16,609,460 
7,766,110 


ings, country-wide, of the large stock casualty 
follows. The years 1939 to 1942 inclusive are embraced. 
1942 
Travelers Group 
fe ee 6 We |) a cn re $16,496,758 
[Travelers Indemnity ........... 7,841,375 
Gt. 9:5:6-asare ee dicwante> $24,338,133 


Royal-Liverpool Groups 


$24,375,570 








groups 


1940 


$14,638,139 
6,765,636 


$21 403,775 


yroperty damage and collision net yremium writ- 
i e 
are presented as 


199 


$14,093,959 
6,424,670 


$20,518,629 











Globe Indemnity .............. $ 7,651,163 $ 7.638.007 $ 6,813,729  $ 6,616,116 
Royal Indemnity .............. 5,621,490 5,833 028 5,203,028 5,270,593 
Kagle Indemnity .............. 2,321,039 2,177,141 1,943,050 1,745,555 
| eee $15,593,692 $15,648,176 $13,959,807 $13,632,264 

Aetna Life Group 
\ctna Casualty & Surety...... $13,544,623 $14,296,639 $12,892,720 $12,109,710 
Gt TE boii sadcuesyg-sanse 296 75 —19,629 403,027 
cc: re $13,544,919 $14,296,714 $12,873,091 $12,512,737 

Employers’ Group 
Employers’ Liability ........... $ 9,099,357 $ 9,845,918 $9,201,196 $ 9,013,533 
American Employers .......... 3,987,265 4,085,222 3,166,509 2,581,455 
[C) i ere $13,086,622 $13,931,140 $12,367,705 $11,594,988 


Leyalty Group 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Commercial Casualty 


$ 4,435,034 
3,716,500 





MOND cs can6 ss aiadeeawes $ 8,151,524 
Continental Casualty Group 

Continental Casualty 

National Casualty 


$ 7,218,921 
527 362 


$ 7,746,283 


WOU. iscsanavesrstie'saas 
New Amsterdam Group 





New Amsterdam Casualty...... $ 4,618,498 
United States Casualty......... 2,585,312 
WOU. ccspsensasey tases $ 7,203,810 


Preferred Accident Group 
Preferred Accident 
Protective Indemnity 


$ 5,686,596 
941,506 


SC) an ee oe ee $ 6 628, 162 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee... —$ 2,293,978 
Columbia Casualty 1,332,492 


$ 3,626,470 


0) 
Phoenix of London Group 


London Guarantee & Accident. — $ 2,023,072 
Phoenix Indemnity ............ 1,545,670 
BAENY ore en nsdce euweed $ 3,568,742 

Fireman’s Fund Group y 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... $ 2,495,196 
Occidental Indemnity .......... 780,154 
SC ae ere $ 3,275,350 
American Surety Group 
American Surety ...........06. $ 1,844,946 
New York Gastialty | o...55 5.0 1,187,447 
MARAE a Sincdestend 354-099 $ 3,032, 303 


$ 4,571,671 
3,915,101 





$ 8,486,772 


$ 7,819,205 
607,708 


$ 3,827,125 
3,413,629 


S 7 4 10,754 


$ 7,101,382 
528,837 


$ 3.563.928 


$ 6,599,841 





$ 6,235,266 
465,419 





$ 8,426,913 


$ 4,564,493 
2,248,822 


$ 6,813,315 





ft 


5,205,111 
754,460 


$ 5,959,571 


$ 2,298,342 
1,304,290 


$ 7,630,219 


$ 4,097,020 
2,025,869 


$ 6,700,685 


$ 4,048,654 
1,931,677 





$ 6,122,889 


$ 3,996,752 


$ 5,980,331 


$ 3,423,495 





523,562 357,425 

$ 4,520,314 = $ 3,780,920 
$ 2,110,505  $ 1,917,470 
1,117,417 1,315,536 





$ 3,602,632 


fe 
— th 
7) aed 
at 
a 
— 
= 
— 


$ 3,227,922 


$ 1,965,506 
1,380,810 


$ 3,233,006 


$ 2,092,731 
1,448,056 





$ 3,708,328 


$ 2,358,902 
810,181 


$ 3,169,083 


$ 1,647,506 
1,043,745 


$ 2 691, 251 


$ 3,346,316 


$ 2,001,938 
564,217 


$ 3,540,787 


$ 1,923,837 
525,827 





$ 2,566,155 


$ 1,421,248 
889,540 


$ 2,449,664 


$ 1,344,154 
853,111 





$ 2,310,788 


" $ 2,197,265 


4-Year Comparative Writings in Auto 
Liability of Casualty Co. Groups 


Presented below are the country-wide 


automobile 


liability 


writings of 


large 


stock casualty company groups for each of the past four years—1939 to 1942 inclu- 











sive. Listings are arranged according to the respective st anding of these groups. 
1942 1941 1940 1939 
Travelers Group q 
Travelers: Ins: (GOs is0.655666 526000 $16,496,758 $16,609,460 $14,638,139 $14,093,959 
Travelers Indemnity .......... 1,558,459 1,730,734 1,575,685 1,511,690 
URN ce Gis neniorciny Gas WX $18,055,217 $18,340,194 $16,213,824 $15,605,649 
Royal-Liverpool Groups : . a 
Glbbe Tndenmity oo6. ccc. cee. $ 5,857,257 $ 5,907,633 $ 5,298,128  $ 5,128,789 
Roval Indemnity ...........5-- 4,220,838 4,468 566 3,988 9X6 4,049,242 
Eagle Indemnity Pee See 1,749,417 1,660,879 1,477,310 1,361,949 
Wiha ice sve siswvasiiad $11,827,512 $12,037,078 $10,764,424 $10,539,980 
Aetna Life Group Sey edie a ; 
Aetna Casualty & Surety...... $10,274,477 $11,078,551 $10,038,897 $ 9,322,270 
eee eee ner nigee 296 75 —19,629 403,027 
Pstal’ck s cavnwaeeewanne $10,274,773 $11,078,626 $10,019,268 $ 9,725,297 


Owner’s Injured Mother Must Prove 
Not in Control of Car to Recover 


In an action by a wife and her hus- 
band against one of her sons and an- 
other for personal injuries sustained by 
the wife while a passenger in an auto- 
mobile owned by said son and operated 
by another son, with the knowledge and 
consent of the owner son, the wife recov- 
ered for the personal injuries for which 
the suit: was brought. The husband 
likewise received an award in the same 
judgment for expenses, etc. 

The owner son appealed. The New 
York Appellate Division has reversed 
the judgment and granted a new trial. 
Meyers v. Meyers, 38 N. Y. S. 2d 461. 

During the examination of the plain- 
tiff wife certain testimony was elicited 
from which the jury might have drawn 
inference that, assuming the car was 
owned by the son as alleged and oper- 


accident at the request of the plaintiff 
wife and solely for her benefit. 

The owner son requested the court to 
charge the jury that if they found the 
car was being operated at the req nest 
of the plaintiff wife and solely for her 
benefit, and on her behalf, she could not 
recover. The Appellate Division |iolds 
that the refusal of this request was 
error. 

“The admission in the pleadings to 
the effect that the plaintiff wife was a 
passenger in the automobile; that jt 
was. owned by the defendant son and 
operated by his brother with his consent 
was not an admission that the car was 
under the control of the owner son or 
being operated upon his business,” the 
court said. “Before the plaintiff wife 
may recover, she must establish that she 
was not in control of the car and that 
the bailee who was onerating it was not 


























ated by his brother with his consent, acting as her agent. Restatement. Torts 
it was being operated at the time of the § 485.” 
1942 1941 1940 1939 
; Employers’ Group 
Fimployers’ eee $ 6.779529 $ 7,471,229 §$ 7,046,204 $ 6,885,263 
American Employers .......... 2,936,514 3,068,439 2,385,864 1,944,195 
ee $ 9,716,043 $10,539,668 $ 9,432,068 $ 8,820,158 
Loyalty Group 
Metropolitan Casualty ........ $ 3.781.192 $ 3,885,337 $ 3,223,146  $ 2,966,210 
Commercial Casualty .......... 3,125,375 3,312,493 2,872,218 2,529,561 
610) 7: | ER eR ce $ 6,906,567 $ 7,197,830 $ 6,095,364 $ 5,493,771 
Continental Casualty Group 
Continental SEGBAMIY osc 5 cnccec $ 5,432,900 $ 5,998,617 $ 5,446,210 $ 4,771,736 
National Casualty: ...cc.ecscs ec 391,603 460,650 400,268 351,854 
ANGOUAl s dvs aun stores ees $ 5,824,503 $ 6,459,267 $ 5,846,478 $ 5,123,590 
New Amsterdam Group , 
New Amsterdam Casualty...... $ 3,447,795 $ 3,467,629 $ 3,115,841 $ 3,094,630 
United States Casualty......... 1,973,538 1,723,235 1,549,255 1,471,702 
= Se $ 5,421,333  $ 5,190,864 $ 4,665,006 $ 4,506,332 
Preferred Accident Group 
Preterred Accident: 2.0. 6<....%+ $ 4,140,140 $ 3,898,711 $ 3,006,157 $ 2,593,918 
Protective Indemnity ......... 678,192 555,787 399,324 277,426 
St eee $ 4,818,332 $ 4,454,498 $ 3,405,481 $ 287134 


Commercial Union-Ocean Group 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee.. 
Columbia Casualty 


$ 1,704,387 
980,439 


$ 1,458,627 
993,235 


$ 1,742,302 
985,255 


$ 1,608,743 
842,053 





Phoenix of London Group 
London Guarantee & Accident. 
Phoenix Indemnity 


$ 2,684,826 


$ 1,494,002 
1,138,620 


$ 2,450,796  $ 2,451,862 


1,617,618 
1,177,349 


$ 1,482,585 
1,047,451 


$ 1,595,844 
1,020,763 





Fireman’s Fund Group 


$ 2,632,622 


$ 2,794,967  $ 2,530,036 $ 2,616,607 








Fireman’s Fund Indemnity..... $ 1,898,137 $ 1,827,939 $ 1,556,751 $ 1,493,960 
Occidental Indemnity ......... 583,437 633,517 535,816 193,231 
ANUS sates <ioractecaneleeioeint $ 2,481,574 $ 2,461,456 $ 2,092,567 $1 1.987, 191 

American Surety Group 
American Surety” .o...2.45..60% $ 1,369,747 $ 1,238,947 $ 1,081,291 $ 1,023,202 
New York ‘Casualty... 0.46.53 878,025 784,504 669,582 643,303 
5 IC (5 DR area Aenea $ 2,247,772 $ 2,023,451 $ 1,750,873 $ $ 1,606,505 





GUEST RIDER MUST USE CARE 





Minnesota Court Orders Retrial; Jury to 
Pass on Question of Contributory 
Negligence 

It is the duty of a passenger or guest 
in an automobile to exercise ordinary 
care for his own safety, said the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court in reversing a jury 
verdict of $5,250 recently in favor of Rob- 
ert Hubenette, a St. Paul policeman, who 
with a son suffered injuries when riding 
as guests of Edgar Ostby of St. Paul. 

In reviewing the testimony the court 
found that Judge Albin S. Pearson had 
failed to let the jury determine whether 
the driving of Ostby “required that the 
plaintiff guest take other steps in the 
interest of his own safety.” 


been driving seventy-five to eighty miles 
an hour as the three returned from 4 
hunting trip. Hubenette admitted on the 
stand that he had criticized Ostly for 
speeding but had made no effort to leave 
the car. 

“The passenger or guest in a cal 
do the things to assure his safety that 
an ordinarily prudent person wov'd do 
under the same or like circumsta'ces, 


must 


the high court said. “In the face © such 
evidence as presented in the tria’, rea 
sonable minds might differ as to w! ether 
plaintiff should not have taken ° fe 
idl 


steps than those he did to avoid ding 
with so persistent a violator of the |imits 
of prudent driving.” 


The high court instructed that ) the 
retrial the lower court permit th - 
= 


to consider the possibility of contt! 


Testimony showed that Ostby had. tory negligence. 
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_ Y. State Auto Writings of 
Casualty Companies from 193 


(ombined automobile writings of stock 
casiialty companies in New York State 
last year showed the stimulating effect 
of the safety responsibility law which 
went into effect on January 1. Despite 
auto rate reductions which were drastic 
and wartime restrictions, all companies 
writing automobile casualty lines in the 
state last year produced on an earned 
premium basis a volume of $57,824,130, 


which was an increase of 31.9% over the 
1941 production—$43,852,782. Combined 
losses incurred for auto lines last year 
amounted to $28,568,268 compared with 
$19,182,738 the previous year. New York 
State’s writings represent about one- 
fifth of the entire country. 

Largest auto line written in New York 
State was auto liability and premiums 
earned in this class last year were $45,- 
638,516 compared wtih $34,902,191 for 


Auto Liability Results 


1942 1941 1940 1939 

Travelers Indemnity ihc _ 

Premiums Earned .....<... $3,545,152 $1,681,088 $ 73,833 $ 75,805 

Losses Incurred ....0..+<.. 1,258,173 618,222 30,271 42,271 
Aetna C. & S. ' ‘ 

Premiums Earned ......... 2,881,524 2,368,417 1,887,805 1,883,989 

Bosses Inctrtéd. ...< 205: 1,130,747 947,457 692,397 830,088 
General Accident . eee 

Premiums Earned ......... 2,853,476 2.54 jaan 2,643,249 2,905,776 

Losses Incusred: .....25..5.. 1,105,339 875,478 892,611 1,018,355 
Hartford Accident ; ee 

Premiums Earned ......... 2,164,995 1,604,203 1,493,814 1,495,978 

Losses Incurred ........... 922,055 789,616 586,680 410,815 
Travelers Ins. Co. F E a, 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,782,738 2,110,390 3,527,053 3,747,662 

Losses: Incurred «2... 02... 1,092,618 1,004,898 1,430,288 1,056,461 
American Motorists , 2 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,745,146 1,109,566 952,040 909,752 

esses Wncerred. ois. cccccce 836,945 589,764 427,444 345,108 
U.S. F.& G. ; Ne 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,666,496 1,044,880 957,938 1,066,750 

Losses Incutted ....6c0.< 891,737 30,751 445,948 494,424 
Fidelity & Casualty 

Premiums Earned ..... 2. 1,579,780 1,171,683 1,051,920 1,040,375 

Losses Enicurred .xs.0cc.6< 668,954 439,724 333,285 461,401 
Allstate Ins. Co. a 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,533,920 569,795 468,377 405,476 

osses Imenrred .......<.». 491,221 198,494 116,573 119,583 
Globe Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,471,854 1,331,081 1,348,950 1,346,188 

Eosses Incurred .....06+¢0 621,809 652,943 680,449 595,326 
Manufacturers Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,309,650 979,286 614,837 337,263 

Losses: Incurred «...0¢+.0:'s 415,381 445,607 264,287 100,045 
Royal Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,146,793 1,055,041 1,069,221 1,108,930 

Losses Incurred ........++. 415,929 473,425 399,900 390,466 
Zurich 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,129,756 972,961 1,042,799 1,050,275 

Losses. Inéurtéd ....-..06005 348,365 436,765 542,021 446,403 
New Amsterdam 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,070,593 907,987 862,821 861,297 

Losses Incurred. oo. cc56es: 629,004 536,760 424,979 294,487 
Maryland Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,066,806 832,986 749,739 800,843 

LOSses IMCurred 6.00. 6ccee. 488,382 441,977 160,679 298,577 
Preferred Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 985,988 752,952 628,610 635,949 

Losses Incurred ........... 559,013 281,291 254,516 344,581 
Giens Falls Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 869,788 681,590 653,232 692,550 

Losses Incurred ........... 426,855 196,686 227,322 199,537 
Great American Ind. ‘ 

Premiums Earned ......... 869,099 565,821 529,841 585,927 
, Losses Incurred ........... 433,480 156,147 163,714 267,975 
Sun Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 852,874 445,496 434,901 463,413 

Losses Incurred ........... 490,430 279,664 258,022 202,514 
Indemnity of N. A. 

Premiums Earned ......... 839,263 669,150 635,163 628,428 

Losses Incurred ..........- 268,641 280,567 201,391 204,017 


1941. Total losses incurred were $23,- 
355,088 compared with $14,758,939. Auto 
property damage results on an earned 
basis were $11,899,931 compared with 1941 
carned premiums of $8,657,695. Losses 
incurred were $5,109,107 against $4,268,- 
608 in 1941. 

Auto collision was the only auto casu- 
alty line which failed to show a gain 
last year in New York State. Earned 
premium volume was $285,683 compared 
with $292,896 in 1941. Loss experience, 


Fireman’s Fund Ind. 





however, was much improved, last vear’s 
losses incurred in this line being $104,073 
compared with $155,191 in 1941. 

Top ranking auto casualty writers 
among the stock carriers in New York 
State last vear were the Travelers Com 
panies, Aetna Casualty .& Surety, Gen- 
eral Accident, Hartford Accident, Amer 
ican Motorists, United States F. & G,, 
Fidelity & Casualty, Allstate, Globe In 
demnity, Manufacturers Casualty, Royal 
Indemnity and Zurich. 


Premiums Earned ......... 807,670 619,789 564,815 594,585 

Losses Incurred ........... 30,770 251,743 189,756 182,565 
Massachusetts Bonding 

Premiums Earned ......... 757,360 653,571 660,781 678,907 


Losses Incurred ........... 
Continental Casualty 


357,632 


280,766 231,785 197,243 


Premiums Earned ......... 741,856 684,133 675,530 623,605 

Losses Incurred ........... 168,218 307,619 288,542 145,206 
Eagle Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 710,990 585,207 563,451 567,993 

Losses Incurred ........... 429,181 370,459 267,971 178,770 
Metropolitan Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 703,511 565,350 462,376 468,956 

Losses Incurred ........... 378,424 2 16,263 177,421 174,912 
Employers’ Liability 

Premiums Earned ......... 697,892 560,475 577,723 601,593 

Losses Incurred «<. ...6c<s 340,231 221,337 312,348 272,492 
Standard Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 692,002 477,998 457,220 185,718 

Losses Incurred ...........- 447,661 242,872 166,923 152,608 
Century Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 634,476 506,775 524,808 616,357 

Losses Incurred: ...<<<cses 115,264 220,588 232,487 264,363 
Bankers Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 619,508 431,439 422,912 120,629 

Losses Incurred ........... 213,803 171,271 203,238 32,961 
European General 

Premiums Earned oer 567,446 531,061 524,770 644,561 

Losses Incurred ........... 299,479 164,678 316,982 136,342 
U. S. Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 561,179 429,290 384,032 363,707 

Losses: Inicurséd .......0.<.. 407,528 186,445 140,413 174,828 
American Surety 

Premiums Earned ......... 476,937 340,643 297,725 279,653 

Losses Incurred ........... 276,431 142,312 119,617 123,855 
Commercial Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 470,786 388,786 340,798 384,954 

Losses Incurred ........... 274,655 168,528 159,614 120,800 
American Employers 

Premiums Earned ......... 459,105 264,303 224,353 224,298 

Losses Incurred ........... 203,893 155,843 127,863 101,097 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 

Premiums Earned ......... 457,857 390,151 346,602 111,669 

Losses Incurred ..........- 194,382 206,112 199,208 122,863 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 447,539 366,816 342,584 347,693 

Losses Incurred ........... 265,444 152,771 138,277 205,486 
Citizens Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 352,685 46,923 22,498 106,530 

Losses Incurred ........... 173,238 16,095 8,397 258,176 
New York Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 330,683 207,814 199,407 194,100 

Losses Incurred ........... 219,147 117,645 94,999 104,772 
American Auto 

Premiums Earned ......... 305,059 278,449 231,271 222,008 

Losses Incurred ........... 99,249 85,562 91,586 67,134 
Home Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 293,824 179,803 162,556 160,441 

Los¢es Incurred ....c.<<.. 194,026 93,852 98,711 81,995 
London G. & A. 

Premiums Earned ......... 286,780 159,137 179,097 244,777 

Losses Incurred ........... 64,812 84,340 125,521 151,626 
Standard Surety & Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 243,278 153,028 243,654 220,260 

Losses Incurred ........... 127,125 103,337 120,323 78,388 
American Reinsurance 

Premiums Earned ......... 234,398 238,047 192,620 335,958 

Losses Incurred ..........-. 114,379 17,603 75,990 53,576 
Columbia Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 225,143 173,443 178,920 150,718 

Losses Incurred ........... 90,476 74,715 88,894 108,516 





Phoenix Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

American Fidelity & Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

National Casualty Co. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

U. S. Guarantee 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Car & General 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 


New England Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 

Hardware Ind. of Minn. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Peerless Casualty Co. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Tncurred ..66.ssccss 

Central Surety & Ins. Corp. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


St. Paul-Mercury Ind. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Accident & Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Yorkshire Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 

Norwich Union Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Protective Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 

Merchants Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 

Excess Ins. Co. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Gen’! Transp. C. & S. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

General Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 

American Guarantee & Liability 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 

Associated Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Occidental Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 

Universal Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Arex Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Aetna Life 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 

Provident Acc’t & White Cross 
Premiums Earned ......... 


Travelers Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Aetna C. & S. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

General Accident 
Premiums Earner 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Hartford Accident 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

American Motorists 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 

Fidelity & Casualty 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred ........... 

U. S. F. & G. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 
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1942 


184,749 
50,368 


182,510 
92,484 


172,591 
109,220 


158,407 
122,961 


136,731 
68,988 


112,825 
11,539 


97,132 
56,040 


86,728 
31,679 


84,680 
87.810 


80,658 
22,462 


73,415 
45,912 


69,454 
25,400 


55,243 
17,626 


54,950 
158,160 


34,916 
23,601 


33,903 
20,722 


14,097 
3,837 


6,074 
1,589 


1942 


$ 1,396,517 


547,197 


779,040 
326,512 


751,142 
283,018 


592,114 
225,926 


468,574 
201,152 


425,750 
158,641 


425,667 
184,983 


194] 
153,618 
65,305 


119,300 
73,905 


47,003 
14,040 


281,712 
100,866 


113,070 
74,148 


50,967 
66,385 


65,956 
27,761 
65,051 
80,046 


67,898 
27,050 


52,620 
23,010 


61,419 
10,731 


62,614 
24,624 


43,396 
17,123 


45,135 
11,558 
51,744 
28,779 


130,685 
134,219 


10,795 
6,032 


4,825 
5,001 


419 
—10,291 


1941 


$ 1,017,067 
401,742 


596,039 
265,447 


623,645 
303,914 


428,054 
206,589 


287,013 
140,765 


302,057 
151,814 


265,441 
149,081 


$ 


1940 1939 
144,983 156,350 
54,584 69,589 
91,842 87,728 
40,773 51,049 
47,993 53,289 
20,077 23,614 
267,486 312,209 
48,296 111,237 
77,924 71,756 
31,756 10,909 
515 
24,809 2,758 
7,022 1,655 
95,391 82,522 
78,333 9,178 
27,155 
9,282 
33,059 28,540 
9,795 20,787 
43,702 33,798 
7,447 27,718 
50,913 48,940 
28,113 18,762 
37,914 28,023 
32,880 6,597 
53,267 68,944 
10,419 13,658 
56,414 66,424 
17,020 35,037 
176,513 191,457 
89,097 114,535 
1,858 2,060 
65 1,860 
137 
10,984 7,421 
15,029 11,329 
12,849 2,169 
805 —595 
9,800 10,535 
—12,196 11,435 
4,826 8,594 
1,309 335 
866 289,534 
— 39,930 45,777 
161 456 
59 281 
1940 1939 
823,337 $ 820,770 
378,022 318,705 
508,063 461,719 
230,147 214,366 
599, 368 601,330 
268,293 227,630 
373,478 371,852 
179,569 142,711 
230,722 205,091 
104,110 75,982 
254,950 234,537 
110,571 126,609 
233,359 236,167 
121,091 114,511 


Allstate Ins. Co. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 

Globe Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Wnchrred s.sss.as04 


Manufacturers Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 


Royal Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 
Maryland Casualty 
Premiums Earned .......%+ 
LOSSES INCUFTER . 46% iced 
Zurich 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Tncvtred: oc ccse cess 
New Amsterdam 
Premiums Earned 
Losses incurred 2... .ss.s0 
Preferred Accident 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurréd ..0555.. 06 
Glens Falls Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses. Pncutred «.2.0600+% 
Great American Ind. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses: InGarred okscisrcscaas 
Sun Indemnity 
Premiums’ Harned ©. ..0000% 
Losses Incurred 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Premiums Earned ......... 
osses Incurred: «06.6055. 
Continental Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred «2.006.653 
Indemnity of N. A. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses’ Incurred «os. 63.6%6:6:6 
Standard Accident 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred 
Fireman’s Fund Ind. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Teosses: TNCHTRER: &oic dsb cisies 
Eagle Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
1508868 IMGUNTED 625. b0-<:065:0 
Employers’ Liability 
Premiums Earned ......... 
BOSSES TAGCUETCR oieie.sis6:issi0iie 
Century Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 
Bankers Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Tposses INCUITER «...6.06.66054 
U. S. Casualty Co. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
BGOSSES ANGUTTEd: 2. oie ccc 
American Surety 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Lasses INGUFEER 5i.c ces kes 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 
American Employers 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses IRGUETER: oo ccicw ces 
Commercial Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 
New York Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
LOSSES WACUITER o-6000:000%% 
Citizens Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
osses TNCUTCE 2b. ecieccesss 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Premiums Earned 
Tsosses FRCUPTEd 66.6600 cds 
American Auto 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 
Home Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 
London G. & A. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Inctrred .....2 000.5 
Standard Surety & Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 
Columbia Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


418,520 
142,303 


358,913 
137,912 


350,553 
94,054 


301,713 
114,392 


295,022 
149,367 


286,295 
115.072 


283,820 
138,930 


265,962 
197,472 


247,247 
105,700 


244,264 
85,741 


216,744 
76,563 


208,583 
104,229 


207,041 
72,764 


204,690 
94,043 


200,002 
80,316 


199,764 
126,520 


195,302 
96,173 


184,586 
74,397 


172,183 
£0,328 


169,734 
76,195 


156,511 
91,686 


138,546 
70,247 


126,868 
61,630 


126,714 
69,349 


124,110 
56,494 


109,963 
53,818 


95,935 
41,850 


91,136 
55,569 


83,833 
49,667 
81,664 
31,006 


77,631 
36,500 


74,686 
40,855 


70,267 
44,005 


62,806 
32,158 


143,573 
62,022 


- 297,170 


158,887 


262,913 
135,334 


250,071 
160,284 


218,586 
119,010 


233,205 
137,634 


230,718 
138,546 


184,280 
48,185 


181,792 
80,963 


152,865 
92,484 


162,620 
75,330 


162,069 
75,803 


176,757 
90,529 


166,225 
67,298 


134,293 
57,991 
138,242 
75,740 


145,750 
107,542 


142,032 
63,030 


126,874 
70,417 


116,632 
62,068 


110,575 
65,463 


93,626 
45,099 


95,106 
54,332 


71,060 
36,734 


98,131 
60,751 


87,675 
46,344 


60,019 
38,025 


11,731 
5,584 


70,505 
36,201 


67,960 
29,930 


46,221 
25,813 


53,719 
32,523 


42,588 
26,568 


44,188 
22,463 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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109,324 
33,054 


285,283 
152,095 


144,305 
70,442 


247,949 
118,233 


177,680 
77,320 


242,007 
107,384 


207,327 
109,120 


153,240 
106,038 


162,926 
82,830 


134,016 
58,512 


152,995 
98,880 


153,641 
79,327 


165,524 
68,233 


153,405 
67,064 


119,233 
48,006 


119,710 
49,826 


137,694 
72,554 


139,899 
59,179 


123,009 
60,392 


100,878 
54,602 


90,872 
44,536 


76,450 
34,835 


80,235 
36,676 


55,039 
25,456 


82,557 
43,461 


76,686 
43,974 


53,072 
25,194 


6,226 
2,716 


73,595 
34,108 


49,029 
26,702 


37,445 
21,719 


49,388 
22,041 


65,394 
34,134 


41,041 
23,896 


&, S10 
34,782 


277 439 
138,519 
/>,667 
1 084 


236,140 
97,905 


178,383 
ik ),060) 
221,385 
62,410 
192,158 
101,496 


146,238 
63,691 


162,652 
62,587 


140,582 
60,540 


151,016 
72,676 


147,831 
58,627 


135,361 
54,416 


138,418 
45,152 


115,017 
38,041 
117,771 
43.185 
123,745 
58,477 
136,392 
44,256 


128,753 
58,085 


99,632 
43,196 


79,359 
33,446 
68,125 
33,700 
77,582 
34,340 
48,816 
21,442 
88,919 
18,606 


70,994 
24,943 


50,315 
23,185 


81,306 
35,153 
§2,232 
34,849 


$3,112 
12,060 





1943 


7 10 
+ 782 

139 
5,519 


667 


O84 


6,140 
/,905 


5,383 
1,060) 


1385 
410) 
2158 
1,496 
6,238 
3,69] 
2.652 
2 587 


),582 
),540 


016 


676 
$31 
3,627 


1,361 
416 


418 


152 


017 
O41 
71 
185 
745 
477 
392 
256 


Pra! 


Jd 


085 
632 
196 
359 
446 
125 
760) 
582 
0 


816 
442 


919 
606 


904 
943 
315 
185 
306 

53 
232 


349 
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Phoenix Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Loseesincurted . os. .s65% 


European General 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Lasdes Enctirred «2. csi... 


Car & General 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ..c6c.c ec 


National Casualty Co. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


New England Casualty 


Premiums Earned......... 
Losses Incurred 6.6.66 .:60 


Hardware Ind. of Minn. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses: Incurred! ...60.5634:. 


U. S. Guarantee 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ..........+ 


American Fidelity & Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses. Incurred. ..esccs sas 


Central Surety & Ins. Corp. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Lasses Incurred. 26. cise ess 


Yorkshire Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses: Enctirred cio ccs 


St. Paul-Mercury Ind. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incirred oo. ec08 << 


Accident & Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ..........- 


Norwich Union Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........00. 


Protective Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred: oi... 006% 


American Reinsurance 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ....-.00a 


Gen’! Transp. C. & S. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses ineurred oc. cews 


General Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Ineurred. «0.0 ccc0e 
American Guarantee & Liability 
Premiums Earned ......... 
LOS80S. BNGUETER ciiccsi0 see 


Occidental Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Ineurred: ios. co caees 


Associated Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Tneurréd 6.060060 


Peerless Casualty Co. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred «06060084 


Excess Ins. Co. 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses ‘Incurred .... 605600 


Universal Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Encurred 1.4 i605 


Arex Indemnity 


Premiums Earned: ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


1942 


62,195 
36,038 


56,156 
1,682 


49,727 
27,143 


48,802 
18,505 


47,273 
32,500 


45,787 
20,152 


45,343 
8,778 


41,235 
26,842 


27,302 
16,675 


26,849 
13,400 


24,697 
13,926 


21,650 
13,292 


21,641 
7,427 


20,576 
4,051 


17,230 


12,202 


13,787 
2,267 


12,105 


6,713 . 


11,635 
5,807 


1253 
6,232 


9,557 
6,003 


5,289 
2,121 


4,211 
3,874 
1,670 


1,345 
953 


45,115 
19,886 


49,017 

934 
32,401 
16,552 


11,990 
6,465 


15,545 


15,485 


26,983 
14,171 


62,267 
31,102 


27,751 
19,162 


17,687 
9,241 


18,197 
11,126 


14,148 
11,288 


14,082 
3,029 


12,858 
5,370 


14,301 
11,206 


11,941 
—69 


657 
234 


3,103 
1,120 


447 
6,096 
2,884 


2,812 
1,615 


3,223 
596 


8,403 
—6,341 


2,765 
151 


1,213 
607 


6,767 
2,665 


13,838 
8,759 


8,145 
4,108 


7,956 
4,986 


10,547 
11,315 
6,468 


8,887 
815 


201 
60 


34 
9 


1,314 

532 
3,409 
2,244 


1,737 
1,302 


11,377 
13,289 


2,313 
1,570 


1,882 
336 


Auto Collision Results 


Hartford Accident 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses. Incurred) .icesc0s <2 


U.S. F.&G 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred .......... 


“General Accident 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


referred Accident 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


lobe Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ............ 


\merican Motorists 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Videlity & Casualty 


Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


1942 


$33,649 
13,448 


23,790 
10,121 


23,773 
6,091 


17,399 
1,361 


15,227 
3,947 


14,380 
2,484 


10,919 
2,811 


1941 
$30,317 
305 


, 


22,510 
11,144 


22,707 
8,709 


14,924 
11,788 


15,301 
5,460 


13,554 
7,705 


10,494 
5,465 


1940 


$28,512 
14,385 


18,148 
11,967 


20,387 
11,648 


15,182 
4,200 


15,657 
5,623 


15,069 
6,650 


10,272 
4,219 


38,506 
11,667 


21,304 


560 


18,145 
10,820 


11,240 
4'855 


822 


86 


61,926 
19,637 


15,132 
8,479 


1939 


$30,729 
9,775 


18,358 
8,630 


19,598 
8,177 


16,505 
3,081 


15,601 
6,124 


13,627 


5,762 


9,868 
5,660 
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A. Rendtorff 
President 


Paul R. Willemson 
Vice-President 





London 


Standard Accident 


Premiums Earned ........ 


Losses Incurred 


Manufacturers Casualty 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Royal Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Indemnity of N. A. 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Employers’ Liability 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Glens Falls Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


London G. & A. 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred ......... 


Eagle Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Fireman’s Fund Ind. 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred ...<....«. 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Commercial Casualty 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred ........<: 


Century Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Maryland Casualty 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Columbia Casualty 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred ......... 


Sun Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


New Amsterdam 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Zurich 


Premiums Earnec ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Continental Casualty 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Great American Ind. 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


U. S. Casualty Co. 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


American Surety 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


Bankers Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


American Employers 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


European Genera] 


Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred ........... 









Toronto 


London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ........ 
Losses Incurred .......... 


STERLING 


10,116 
4,170 


9,543 
8,018 


1,437 
2,960 


4,144 
1,609 


OFFICES LIMITED 


Reinsurance Managers and Intermediaries 
116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: BEekman 3-3430 


11,251 
$356 


6,900 
2,549 


6,421 
2,616 


15,948 
14,302 


7,364 


? 59? 
£099 


7,808 
1,008 


16,858 
26,330 


5,353 


1,450 


4,888 
2,691 


1,393 
860 


4,007 
3,058 


1,579 


1,619 


1,670 
2,233 


5,239 
1,981 





REINSURANCE 


Is the Key To 
Successful Underwriting 







6,380 
3,166 


4,908 


595 


15,777 


12,004 


4,767 
1,433 


4,433 
1,958 


1,120 
1,570 


3,132 
1,969 


4,042 
1,542 


1,884 
467 


5,117 
3,996 


4,628 
2,192 


4,039 
1,057 


4,274 
2,059 


3,005 
415 


2,767 
1,025 


2,017 
1,215 


2,818 
970 


2,299 


900 
1,243 

















































































10,497 
3,342 


6,552 


1,871 


3,106 
1,865 


12,962 
5,660 


7,021 
2,580 


8,916 
3,070 


3,525 
1,061 
4,826 
1,393 


4,540 
2,008 


5,268 


1,534 


980 
347 


2,603 
395 
1468 


1,602 

801 
6,101 
5,047 


4,594 
1,696 


4,077 
330 


4,605 
1,625 


4,248 
1,588 


2,940 
1,300 


1,678 
502 


3,118 
379 


2,583 
362 








1,327 
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Bill Would Establish 
Federal Fidelity Fund 


IS INTRODUCED BY McCARRAN 

U. §S. Senate Measure Would Take 

Bonds on Gov’t Employes From Pri- 
vate Carriers and Agents 

S. 26, introduced in the United States 
Senate by Senator McCarran of Nevada, 
to provide for the bonding of Federal 
officials and empleyes, would, if enacted 
into law, place the Government into di- 
rect comipetition with private surety com 
panies in the writing of fidelity bonds 
on all employes of the Federal Govern- 
ment —— under the terms of the 
bill patronage of the proposed Federal 
fidelity trust “heed is elective, its very 
practical application would 
create a_ veritable monopoly because 
overhead, taxes and such items that 
must be reflected in the rate of private 
carriers are absent from business oper- 
ated by the Government. 

Phe bill introduced April 16 has been 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
education and Labor, and referred by 
that committee to a sub-committee com 
posed of Senators Ellender, Louisiana; 
Chavez, New Mexico, and Wherry, Ne- 
braska. 

The Association of Casualty & Surety 
executives has asked for a hearing on 


nature in 


this bill which would constitute such a 
bk fo private enterprise. It is an- 
tici] nl that agency opposition through- 


out the country will develop, as the 
fidelity bonds on Government employes 
are now written by agents in the re- 
spective communities. 

Substitute Bill 

The bill is presented by Senator Me- 
Carran as a substitute for a bill he in 
troduced earlier in the session providing 
for a blanket bond to cover all Fed 
eral employes, which. bill proved to be 
entirely impractical. 

The present “amendment in the nature 
of a substitute,” would establish a Fed- 
eral Fidelity Bonding Board, composed 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
chairman, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. Section 2 of 
the bill provides 

“There is hereby created a Federal 
fidelity trust fund which shall be de- 
posited in a special account with the 
Treasurer of the United States under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Treas 
ury. For the initial establishment of the 
fund there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $500,000; but such sum with in 
terest at the rate of three per centum 
per annum shall be repaid to the Treas 
ury from time to time, but within not 
less than twenty years from the date of 
such appropriation, out of the earnings 
and increments of the fund. After such 
initial advance the fund shall be main- 
tained by its earnings and increments 
without any further advance of funds.” 

Income Goes to Fund 

The section further states that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to 
invest and reinvest such portion as he 
may determine to be in excess of cur- 
rent needs and the income from such 
investments shall constitute part of the 
fund. Section 3 provides: 

“The fund shall constitute the basis 
for the issuance of any fidelity or sub- 
sistence bond issued or scheduled under 
the provisions of this act to any offi- 
cer or employe of the United States or 
any department or agency thereof, in- 
cluding any corporation owned or con- 


(Continued on Page 52) 


BOND PRODUCERS TO CONFER 


Thompson Sets May 18 for New York 
Meeting; Invites Company Men and 
Producers’ Groups 

Robert W. Thompson, Dallas, Tex., 
president of the National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers, announces that 
the executive committee of the organi- 
zation wil! hold a meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, May 
18 and has invited the presidents or their 
executive representatives of the leading 
surety bond writing companies to hold 
a one day conference with the com- 
nuttee. 

“The surety bond producers have prob- 
lems peculiar to our business and we 
want to discuss not only our wartime 
difficulties in handling surety bonds but 
we want to make definite plans for the 
postwar period,” said Mr. Thompson. 
“We are delighted with the response we 
have already received and we know that 
the principal carriers will be represented 
at our conference. We also hope to 
have representatives present from the 
National Association of — Insurance 
\vents, the National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents and the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers.” 

H. Phelps Smith, Nashville, is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the surety bond pro- 
ducers group and Robert L. Cobb, Min- 
neapolis, Fred M. Garrett, Louisville, and 
Hammond Story, Atlanta, are the vice 
presidents. The executive committee in- 
cludes: Martin A. Hayes, Nashville; 
Clarence M. Glenn, New York City; 
Durel Black, New Orleans; C. H. Rit- 
ter, Denver; Jack East, Little Rock; 
William H. Kreidler, Cincinnati; Joseph 
C. Myers, New Orleans; Speed Warner, 
Kansas City, and Charles M. Young, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Mich. Auto Bill Signed 


The Michigan financial responsibility 
bill (S. 99) is now a law in that state 
having been signed late last week by 
the Governor. It will become law ninety 
days after adjournment of legislature 
which is set for today (April 30). The 
new law is expected to stimulate auto- 
mobile insurance sales throughout the 
state. 


Boiler and Machinery 
Manual Now Completed 


WILL BE DISTRIBUTED MAY 1 


National Bureau Simplifies Manual; 
Adopts Recommendations of New 
York Department 


The new manual of boiler and machin- 
ery insurance will be distributed by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters to the producers and com- 
panies on May 1. Subject to exception 
in a few states, the new rules and rates 
will become effective May 1943, with 
retroactive application to March 1, 1943. 
The benefit of the new rates and broad- 
ened coverages will be available on a 
pro rata basis for the unexpired term 
of any policy which became effective 
prior to March 1. 

In New York and Louis‘ana the new 
manual has been filed, but its use is 
withheld pending decision of the state 
authorities upon a common manual to 
be used by all carriers in those states. 
In Kansas the retroactive application is 
prohibited, and premium gradation is 
not applicable in Massachusetts. In 
Washington the filing has not yet been 
acted on by the state authorities. 

The much smaller size of the new 
manual is evidence of the simplification 
which has been accomplished. It has 
less than one-fifth the number of pages 
of the old, yet this reduction has been 
made without sacrificing clarity or read- 
ability. Descriptions of objects have been 
condensed and are now phrased in non- 
technical language. The description of 
each object has been printed on the left 
hand page; the opposite page carr’es 
the rates for the object desired. Incon- 
sistencies in rating procedure in previous 
manuals lave been corrected. 

Leslie Statement 

“The new boiler and machinery man- 
ual,” says William Leslie, general man- 
ager of the bureau, “has been developed 
by a committee representing six mem- 
ber companies writing boiler and ma- 
chinery insurance. This committee, 
assisted by the bureau staff, has liter- 
ally labored day and night for the 
fast several months to  accom»lish 
this revolutionary change. The com- 
mittee had before it the recommend - 
tions developed by the New York In- 
surance Department during its prevous 
examination of the Bo'ler and Machin- 
ery Divis’ons. It also invited sugges- 
tions from producers through the me- 
dium of their national organizations. It 
is gratifving to be able to state that all 
of the Department’s recommendat‘ons 
and a very large proportion of the pro- 











Our Desire Is: To serve with justice and integrity 

those whose protection is entrusted to our care; to sup- 

port right principles and oppose bad practices in insur- 

ance; to develop character, ability and knowledge; to 

value honor above profit; thus to be faithful to our- 
selves and to those we serve. 


PAYING, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CLAIMS AT 
THE RATE OF A MILLION DOLLARS A MONTH. 








Victory for Sureties 


Judge Church of N. Y. Supreme Court 
Upholds Jury Verdict in Their Fay 
in City of N. Y. v. L. P. O’Connor 

Judge Lloyd Church of New York Sy- 
preme Court, Trial Term, has affirsed 
in its entirety the jury verdict in f: or 
of eleven surety companies which yad 
been charged by the City with breach 
of contract in setting the foundation of 
the Criminal Courts Building. Thus. the 
sureties have won a sweeping victory as 
Judge Church upheld their position com- 
pletely. He said in his decision in part: 

“Verdict of the jury in favor of the 
defendant contractor and defendant 
sureties against the plaintiff on its com- 
plaint is supported by sufficient evidence, 
if believed, on the issue of fact sub- 
mitted to the jury as to the perform- 
ance by the plaintiff of its contract with 
the defendant contractor. It was with‘n 
the province of the jury under the dis- 
puted evidence to find that the plaintiff 
failed to sustain the burden of proof 
by the preponderance of credible evi- 
dence that it duly and substantially per- 
formed all the covenants on its part to 
be performed.” 

As to the counterclaim manasa by 
P. O’Connor, defendant contractor, i 
the amount of $1,303,163 including inter- 
est, against the City of New York for 
work done on the foundation of the 
building, Judge Church set aside the 
original verdict with the comment: “This 
is a contrary verdict within the meaning 
of section 457-a of the Civil Practice Act 
which provides that the judge may d'- 
rect a verdict when he would set aside 
a contrary verdict as against the weight 
of the evidence.” He held that defend- 
ant contractor failed to perform duly an! 
substantially the covenants of the con- 
tract on its part to be performed. 





John R. Cooney President 
Of Commercial Casualty 


John R. Cooney, rres'dent of the fire 
companies in the Loyalty Group, was 
elected to presidency of the Commer- 
cial Casualty, one of the casualty affili- 
ates in the Group, at the annual meet- 
ing April 21. Mr. Cooney succeeds the 
late Howe S. Lanslers in this post. 

The vacancy in the presidency of Met- 
ropolitan Casualty, also caused by Mr. 
Landers’ recent death, will not be filled 
until its annual meeting which is some 
weeks off. 





ducers’ suggest'ons have been inco-- 
porated in the new manual.” 

Among the salient features of the new 
manual, the bureau lists the following: 
broader coverage, insurance charge table 
eliminated, blanket insurance, broadened 
definition of “unfired vessels,” boiler and 
machinery under. one policy, new resi- 
dence policy—exp'os'on only, simplitie! 
method for rating cast iron boilers, off- 
the-premises explosion policy, extended 
coverage, “actual sustained loss” use and 
occupancy form and’ furnace explosion 
to include explosion anywhere in_ tlic 
gas passages, thus including explos‘on ‘1 
the stack, with rates materially reduced 
and no distinction made between [ud 
and pulverized fuels. 


Broader Coverage 


Under the topic “broader covera-¢, 
the bureau lists five coverages w!:ich 
were optional and for which a sepa:ate 
charge formerly was made. The s:”a- 
rate charge for personal injury lial ‘ity 
has been discontinued. An “accide it 
under the policy is now construed as 
covering acts of malicious. misc! cl, 
strike, riot and civil commotion. he 
assured will now receive, without a ‘i- 
tional charge, repair and replace 
as promptly as may reasonably be |\0s- 
sible. “Loss of contents” of boilers, 1: °s- 
sure vessels and refrigerating syst 1s 
will now be included without additi nal 
charge. Automatic coverage of new!’ 
acquired objects is granted for a pe 
of sixty days. 


od 
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Clifford B. Morcom: 


Vice-President of AEtna Casualty & Surety Has Spent Entire Career with 
AEtna Organization; A Leader in InterCompany Activities; President 


Of International Association of C. & S. 


Clifford B. Morcom, vice-president. of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., re- 
snonsible to President Morgan B. Brain- 
ard for the administration of that com- 
pany, and who is also president of the 
International Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, has long been one 
of the most influential men in the 
casualty and surety field. Although his 
entire company experience has been in 
he home office, he has as broad an in- 
surance vision as any executive in the 
country, a fact often demonstrated in 
inter-company organization meetings of 
committees or at conventions. 

Possessing a keen analytical mind, an 
unusually shrewd observer, a direct talk- 
er and so sure of his ground before 
assuming a position that it takes a lot 
of argument and new facts to make him 
change his opinion, he long ago evinced 
leadership traits. 


Nothing in Insurance Growth Can 
Surprise Him 

Nothing which can happen in growth 
of insurance will surprise him as he 
quit being surprised along that direction 
years ago. That frame of mind was 
reached as he noted one after another 
of the insurance coverages start and 
reach unbelievable stature. First eye- 
opener of possibilities of the insurance 
business came when he saw liability in- 
surance grow from an infant to a giant. 
He read with keen interest of the pass- 
age of the first Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act in this country and in a span 
of not so many years compensation busi- 
ness climbed to great heights. He 
watched the first automobiles pass up 
and down the streets of Hartford, saw 
the number of cars multiplied until there 
were between 20,000,000 and 30,000,000 
of them in garages. Millions of the cars 
were and are covered by insurance, but 
there always have been millions on 
which not a cent of insurance has been 
paid—owners taking a chance. He doesn’t 
know what new coverages will emerge 
in his lifetime, but is quite sure that 
there will be continuous development as 
\mericans are the most inventive people. 
_ Of ali the sound businesses in Amer- 
ica, none has shown more persistent 
strength or more continuous growth than 
insurance,” said Mr. Morcom to the 
writer. “It is futile trying to gauge 
how far that business will develop be- 
cause all such guesses are and have al- 
ways been underestimates. But, no mat- 
ter to what extent insurance grows its 
present machinery will be able to handle 
the situation as the companies have the 
elasticity, resources, experience and or- 
ganization to match the expansion.” 


. Morcom’s Father 


Ir. Morcom is the son of James J. 
\i sreom who at the time of his death in 
February, 1907, was chief adjuster of the 
lvavelers Insurance Co. His father was 
b ‘n at Kirkpatrick, on the Isle of Man, 
ail came to Canada when a boy. He 
citered the service of the Grand Trunk 





By Clarence Axmuan 


Railway in Montreal. A few years Jater 
he moved to the United States and en- 
tered the employ of the Missouri Pacific 
as auditor. He went with the Travelers 
as an agent, was soon made assistant 
adjuster, and for eight years was chief 
adjuster. When he died in 1907 after 
twenty-five years with the company, the 
Travelers’ Agents’ Record published a 
long estimate of him, paying a great 
tribute to his ability and popularity with 
the Travelers organization. James J. 
Morcom’s closest friend at the Travelers 
was the late William BroSmith, vice- 
president and general counsel. 

A native of Cleveland, O., Clifford B. 
Morcom moved to Hartford, was edu- 
cated in that city, and in July, 1902, 
after graduation from high school he 
went with the Aetna, starting in the 
supply room, and was first boy the com- 
pany had there. After a few weeks 
Cliff went to the mail department. 
Quickly recognized as a hard and in- 
telligent worker he was transferred to 
the liability department, which was es- 
tablished by the company a month be- 
fore Morcom went to work there, and 
which needed additional personnel. 


Grew Up With Aetna Liability 


Department 


Thus, he grew up with the liability de- 
partment’s development and corollary 
with the liability business in this coun- 
try. Head of the department with the 
Aetna at the time was J. Scofield Rowe. 

Public liability and property damage 
liability insurance—in later years, com- 
monly called employers liability insur- 
ance—was originally offered for sale in 
England where it was in considerable 
demand after the enactment of the 
Employers Liability act passed in Great 
Britain in 1880. That was the first real 
legislative attempt to remove certain 
defects which had become apparent in 
development of the principles of the 
common law governing relationship of 
master and servant. Purpose of act was 
to strengthen the position of the em- 
ploye and his dependents in making 
claims for damages resulting from the 
occurrence of industrial accidents. Simi- 
lar legislation was shortly thereafter en- 
acted in the United States and was fol- 
lowed by the introduction of employers 
liability insurance in this country where 
the first policy was issued in 1886. In 
1887 the total liability insurance pre- 
miums in the United States were ap- 
proximately $150,000. 

State after state passed laws, but the 
coverage immediately attracted the at- 
tention here of employers as well as 
labor representatives, and the coverage 
began to take on specialized aspects. 
Elevator liability made its appearance in 
1891; manufacturers liability in 1892; 
landlords and tenants in 1894; teams lia- 
bility in 1896; automobile liability in 
1898; contingent liability in 1900; manu- 
facturers contractors, 1900; products lia- 
bility in 1910; aviation liability in 1918. 

The situation in liability insurance dur- 
ing its first few years in this country 
was unusually interesting and insurance 
men learned largely by the trial and 
error method. At the start -there were 
no rate regulations and competition for 
the business was spirited, Policies were 
written in long hand and all statistics 





MORCOM 


CLIFFORD B. 


were jotted down by hand. Mr. Mor- 
com ran the policy register, entered all 
policies on it, made the changes in 
policies and endorsements. He remem- 
bers the time when writing fifteen Lia- 
bility policies was considered a good 
day’s work by the company. As _ the 
months went by his duties in the under- 
writing end of the business grew. E. C. 
Higgins, chief clerk under J. Scofield 
Rowe, was head of underwriting. 


His First Title 


Mr. Rowe did a fine job in building 
up the casualty organization of the 
Aetna and was a shrewd selecter of men. 
He early detected potential abilities in 
young Morcom and gave him valuable 
counsel. Rowe placed Morcom in charge 
of renewals and the latter soon got his 
first title with the company—superin- 
tendent of liability renewals department. 
Morcom had been fascinated by liability 
insurance and its possibilities, became 
a close student of it, carefully observed 
trends in both industry and labor, great- 
ly enjoyed his work. 

In 1912 casualty insurance was on the 
eve of a great expansion period as the 
workmen’s compensation came in. First 
law was passed by New York Legislature. 
By 1915 there were quite a number of 
states which had enacted those laws. 
The Aetna entered the workmen’s com 
pensation insurance field vigorously from 
the start. In 1913 Mr. Morcom was 
elected assistant secretary of the Aetna 
Life (accident and liability department). 
Territory for which he was chief under- 
writer grew until it included half the 
states of the nation. 

1. Scofield Rowe retired from the com 
pany and Charles H. Remington becani 
Morcom’s chief. His relations with Rem 
ington were as close as those he had 
had with Rowe, and in 1921 he was 
advanced to secretary. In a reorganiza 
tion after Morgan B. Brainard became 
president three Wieseeneene were 
arranged. The late Daniel E. Gage, one 
of the most popular men in the casualty 








Underwriters 


and surety field, was put in charge ot 
all underwriting of casualty and surety. 
William L. Mooney was made head of 
the agency division and Mr. Morcom 
was given duties similar to those of a 
comptroller. 


Responsibility Grows 


Among Mr. Morcom’s duties were 
those of keeping a close tab on expenses 
and some other details of administra- 
tion which require careful attention in 
insurance companies. With his analytical 
mind he took more than a routine in 
terest in the expense angle of the 
business as he foresaw that adequate 
check on expenses had a marked effect 
on the rate structures and other cogs in 
the operating machine. His handling of 
these duties increased his prestige in 
the organization. When Mr. Gage died 
Mr. Morcom was put in entire control 
of underwriting for casualty and surety 
business, being succeeded in comptroll- 
er’s post by Capt. Rawdon W. Myers. 
Charles H. Remington left the company, 
and when William L. Mooney retired 
Mr. Morcom assumed responsibility to 
the president for the conduct of the en- 
tire casualty and surety company. When 
Mr. Morcom was elected vice-president 
of Aetna Casualty & Surety in 1923 he 
was also elected vice-president of the 
Automobile Insurance Co. In 1930 he 
was elected vice-president of the Aetna 
Life. It was in 1937 that he was given 
executive sunervision of the casualty and 
surety business of the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies. 


As Seen by James M. Haines 


For many years Mr. Morcom has been 
one of the most influential figures in 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives and the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. He 
was elected president of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives in 
1933, and served more than three years— 
the longest term of service of any man 
holding that position. James M. Haines, 
United States manager, London Guaran 
tee & Accident, served three years. And 
here might be an appropriate place in 
this story to give a close-up of Mr 
Morcom as seen by a top insurance 
executive of one of the other companies. 
It is a close-up given to the writer by 
Mr. Haines, who says: 

“My acquaintance with Clifford B 
Morcom dates back to the time when he 
was superintendent of the liability re 
newals department of the Aetna Life, a 
title he often says, of which he was 
more proud than any of the higher 
sounding ones which have since been 
conferred upon him. 

“In the succeeding years I have played 
golf with him and against him; we have 
fished and hunted together, and we both 
have sat through literally hundreds of 
what seemed interminable company 
meetings in which I have argued in con 
currence with his views and = against 
them. I think that under the circum 
stances [ am as well qualified as any one 
next to his charming wife to know of 
the really great contribution to casualts 
insurance which he has made as well a 
to feel that no one has reflected greater 
credit upon the business by reason of 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Keen Interest in Management 


Session of H. & A. Conference 


Plans for the combined home office 
management and agency management 
session of the annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference which will be held Friday morn- 


ing, June 5, the second day of the con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, indicate that these discus- 
sions will hold primary interest for many 
of the delegates from the 110 member 
companies. 

M. W. Hobart, Ministers Life & Cas- 
ualty, who is chairman of the Confer- 
ence home office management committee 
will preside at that part of the morning 
meeting, and C. W. McNeill, Union Mu- 
tual Life, will function in the same 
capacity during the discussion of agen- 
cy problems. 

Mr. Hobart has written a letter to 
all member companies urging that they 
send representatives to his panel, stating 
that he will have an expert from the 
Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor on hand to explain 
the regulations governing employer-em- 
plove relations in insurance and similar 
offices. The Government man will stay 
to answer questions. 

The remainder of the time allotted to 
Mr. Hobart will be consumed, he states, 
with “wartime problems relating to per- 


sonnel, nee wages, pay deduc- 


tions, overtime, morale, equipment, sup- 
plies and physical arrangements of of- 
fices.” There will also be on hand one 
of the leading men in Conference activi- 
ties to introduce some of these subjects 
and express his views on other home 
office problems under wartime condi- 
tions. 

Mr. McNeill, in commenting about his 
session in another letter to the mem- 
bership, says: “Certainly, during this 
present Conference year, each company 
operating on the agency system has been 
confronted with many varied and _ per- 
plexing problems. Never in the history 
of the accident and health business have 
those men charged with the supervision 
of the agency operations of your com- 
pany been faced with so many seem- 
ingly unanswerable situations. 

“It is the opinion of this committee 
that the agency management session at 
the coming annual meeting should be 
devoted to our problems as they exist 
today. Feeling that the solution to many 
of these problems exists right with Con- 
ference members, we believe that an 
Open forum session is definitely in order. 

“We urge that your company be repre- 
sented by men who are directly inter- 
ested in agency management affairs. But 
we ask that they come prepared to par- 
ticipate in the open forum discussion.” 





New Visual Group atone 
Of Standard Accident, Detroit 


\ new visual group proposal has been 
made available to agents by the Stand- 
ard Accident and has proven to be an 
effective sales help as it combines the 
details of various A. & H. group lines 
of protection with the visual presenta- 
tion of the need for such forms. The 
effort has been to present in non-tech- 
nical language the highlights of group 
coverage. In so doing fourteen outstand- 
ing points are featured. 

The new propusal forms are attrac- 
tively printed in two tones of green ink 
on a special paper. These pages are 
bound in a green cover with a new type 
binding. The coverage described on each 
separate page is illustrated. 

Specimen policies are included as a 
supplement to the proposal brochure. 
The entire job, designed by Robert J. 
Walker, Standard’s ad manager, is mak- 
ing a hit with both agents and em- 
ployers. 


Economics Society Keymen 
View Costs of Social Program 


Two contributions received from 
spokesmen of the Insurance Economics 
Society of America present practical 
studies of the costs of the so-called 
\merican Beveridge social security plan. 
They came from Gerhard Hirschfeld, re- 
search director of the Society, and James 
k. Garrett, manager, Eastern Accident 
and Health department, National Cas- 
ualty Co., New York State chairman. 

Under the American Beveridge plan, 
says Mr. Hirschfeld, the following pic- 
ture would present itself: social insur- 
ance, 15% to 20% of payroll; war con- 
tributions, 15%; income taxes, 15% to 
20%. Mr. Garrett says there is no men- 
tion in the voluminous report of the 
Delano Planning Commission of the 
costs, “although Miss Perkins has given 
us an idea, namely 5% for the employer 
and 5% for the employe. However, she 


produces no actuarial figures to indicate 
that even these high rates are sufficient 
to carry out the program, 


W. L. Kick’s 10th Anniversary 
With Century Indemnity 


William L. Kick, accident and health 
manager and on general production in 
the New York branch office of Cen- 
tury Indemnity will observe his tenth 
anniversary with that company next 
month. Mr. Kick is a popular figure in 
metropolitan A. & H. circles, a former 
vice president of the local Accident & 
Health Club and former member of its 
executive committee. 

Mr. Kick’s insurance 
thirty-three years ago in the burglary 
department of National Surety Co. From 
there he went to Maryland Casualty 
where he had charge of miscellaneous 
casualty lines for thirteen years. He 
then gained some agency experience be- 
fore returning to the company ranks 
with the old Lloyds Casualty. There he 
was manager of A. & H. and _ burglary 
lines at the home office. Before join- 
ing Century Indemnity in 1933 Mr. Kick 
was in the New York branch of Alli- 
ance Casualty as A. & H. manager. 

In his home town of Teaneck, N. J., 
Mr. Kick has attained prominence in 
civic affairs being for some years a 
member of its Board of Education and 
a past chairman of that board. 


career started 





Manufacturers’ Casualty Has 
New Executive Special 


George H. Garner has been appointed 
executive special agent with Manufac- 
turers’ Casualty of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Garner comes from the Continen- 
tal Casualty’s Ohio service office, of 
which he was manager for about eight 
years. He was also superintendent of 
agencies in that company’s A. & H. de- 
partment, supervising Michigan, Indiana 
and Kentucky. 

Prior experience included managership 
of the Richmond, Va. branch of the 
Metropolitan Casualty and Commercial 
Casualty companies for four years. 


PROTECT ALL 





W. W. Canner 


(Continued from Page 13) 


ducer greatly and accentuates his confi- 
dence and belief in himself. 


Planned Activity in Accident Insurance 


Should we agree at this point that the 
need for accident insurance is present— 
it is most salable today and has advan- 
tages so meritorious—you should give 
serious thought and effort to acquiring a 
volume of accident insurance. What 
should you do? These thoughts may be 
of help to you: 

1. Believe in Accident Insurance—You 
must have an enthusiastic belief in this 
form of coverage. 

(a) Believe that disability insurance is the 
greatest preventative of mental anguish and 
poverty. 

(b) Believe that every person who is engaged 
in a gainful occupation should protect his most 
valuable possession—his earning power—and 
insure to cover expenses when disabled. 

(c) Believe you are serving humanity—eas- 
ing  suffering—eliminating worry—conserving 
savings and investments. ; 

(d) Believe there is no substitute for com- 
mercial disability coverage. 


2. Know Your Prospect—If you are 
to enhance your reputation as an insur- 
ance man, you must have a sound knowl- 
edge of accident insurance. You want to 
provide proper coverage and _ inspire 
confidence with your client. Knowledge 
is power and that power will give you 
confidence. The more you know, the 
more you will sell. Contrary to the be- 
lief of many, accident insurance is not 
complicated or mysterious. Courses which 
our company and others are conducting, 
covering contracts and modern selling 
methods, give a producer knowledge 
which is adequate and workable in a 
comparatively short time. 

3. Have an Approach That Clicks— 
People are busy today concentrating on 
their own responsibilities. What you 
say in the first twenty seconds deter- 
mines your right to the interview. Arouse 
interest by an effective approach. 

4—Sell Through the Eyes as Well as 
the Ears—Visual sales presentations are 
selling business today. I am not refer- 
ring to a canned or standardized sales 
talk but a tested presentation that is 
visual which successful producers are 
using with phenomenal sales. 

5. Learn to Throw It Back—There 
are no objections to disability coverage— 
excuses, yes. Be prepared for the stand- 
ard excuses. When an excuse is thrown 
at you, be prepared to grab it and deftly 
throw it back so that your prospect will 
catch your meaning quickly. Excuses 
are always offered—be prepared for 
them. How effectively you answer these 
excuses determines your right to the ap- 
plication. 

6. Develop a Closing Technique—Get 
the name on the dotted line. Develop 
a closing technique—be a closer, not a 
conversationalist. There are more peo- 
ple today without accident insurance be- 
cause they have just plain put it off— 


Sell Complete Personal Protection 


LIFE, HOSPITAL AND DISABILITY POLICIES FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 


and 
JUVENILE LIFE POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 
* * * & & 


AUTO-AIR TRAVEL ACCIDENT AND SPECIAL COVERAGE 
FORMS PAYING LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 





no one has made an effective close on 
these prospects. When a prospect asks 
fora specimen policy or says he wishes 
to think it over, he is interested. The 
salesman who overcomes procrastination 
by presenting effective closing thoughts 
“comes home with the bacon.” 

7. See ’Em, Tell ’Em, Sell ’Em—It 
takes three to make a deal: the sales- 
man, the product or service, and the 
buyer. You are the salesman; you have 
a good product in accident coverage— 
and, of course, you have to see the buyer 
and tell him your story. It takes planned 
activity in accident insurance—you must 
see people. 

Perhaps you have had from time to 
time the subject of disability presented 
to you. You may have agreed that you 
should give some time and effort to this 
lucrative field, but as yet have done 
nothing about it. 

With the need present more than ever 
before, and the line most salable, what's 
holding you back in taking a definite 
step towards writing accident insurance? 
[ am sure you will be pleasantly sur- 
prised with your results, as other brok- 
ers have been. You will acquire new, 
valuable clients, render a most impor- 
tant service and, last but not least, in- 
crease your earnings now and continue 
to enjoy the fruits of your labor for 
many years to come. 


O’Connor Has Big Audience 
For Address in Baltimore 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Baltimore Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters was held Tuesday, 
April 13, at the Longfellow Hotel before 
the largest gathering to date, to liear 
E. H. O’Connor, executive director of 
the Insurance Economics Society of 
America, speak. His topic was “I*ree 
Enterprise in the Insurance Business.” 

Because of the importance of Mr. 
O’Connor’s message, President C. EF. De- 
Wits dispensed with all regular business. 
Ralph Frazier, chairman of the mem)er- 
ship committee, gave a talk launching a 
campaign for new members. 


Dyer Called to U. S. Army; 
Bisch Serves in His Stead 


George L. Dyer, Jr., general agen! o! 
the Columbian National Life at St. Louts, 
has had to relinquish his duties as )res!- 
dent of the National Association of \ccl- 
dent & Health Underwriters, having 
been called for active service in the 
United. States Army. 

In Mr. Dyer’s absence, Homer J. 
Bisch, general agent, National Casualty 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, first vice presicnt, 
automatically becomes acting hea’ 0! 
the association. He will conduct th« an- 
nual convention at Pittsburgh, /1¢ 
10-11. 


LICENSED IN ‘KENTUCKY 
The Eureka Casualty was recent'y |i 
censed in Kentucky and has appo ited 
Carl Buetenbach, Jr., as general «cent 
in Louisville. 
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Hallowell Tells How Agents Meet 
Problems of Wartime Conditions 


CG. Hallowell, vice president, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., discussed agency 
management problems under wartime 
conditions in his talk before the Board 
of Fire & Casualty Underwriters of 
Springfield, Mass., April 27. In an ef- 
fort to determine how these problems 
are being met, Mr. Hallowell said, the 
Aetna conducted a survey among 200 
representative agents and he passed the 
substances of their responses along to 
his audience. 

In answer to the question “what plan 
have you adopted to replace customers 
lost due to their entry into the armed 
forces or for other .reasons occasioned 
by the war?” most agents replied that 
to date this loss has not been too seri- 
ous. although it will probably become 
more so in the months ahead. 

One agent wrote: “The fellow who 
has gone to war is still my assured. I 
try to correspond with him regularly. 
While he is away, I see to it that his 
insurance needs receive proper attention, 
and when he returns I hope that he 
will find that I have warranted his con- 
tinued friendship.” 

Recommends Personal Survey 

Another agent answered: “We recom- 
mend a personal survey for customers 
called into the service explaining we 
would like to set up their insurance and 
handle it for them while they are in 
the service. 

“To offset business lost,” said Mr. 
Hallowell, “many agents are using what 
we term a customer analysis plan, by 
which the insurance requirements of all 
customers are determined as carefully as 
possible and in selected cases the entire 
account is solicited on the basis of a 
definite and complete program of cover- 
age and agency service.’ 

Regarding the question of the war 
worker as a prospect for insurance, Mr. 
Hallowell said the survey indicated that 
agents who are making a definite bid for 
this class of business are in the minor- 
ity at present but “as the demands of 
war take an ever increasing number of 
men and women from their normal pur- 
suits and place them in war factories, 
many agents will no doubt take an in- 
creasing interest in this field.” 

War Workers as Prospects 

Mr. Hallowell counseled agents to 
conside ’r war workers as prospects and 
solicit them “not on any blanket basis, 
but individually on the basis of their 
work and general background. If the 
war worker is a skilled craftsman, a sub- 
stantial citizen, and the type who is 
likely to have a job after the war, by 
all means put him on your prospect list. 
In analyzing your present customers, you 
may find many whose circumstances 
have changed by reason of acquiring a 
hich-paying war job. The insurance re- 
(urements of many people in this cate- 
sory have increased considerably.” 

r. Hallowell said one agent answer- 
inv the question about war workers said 
that he was using the “endless chain” 
jc’ in prospecting and another agent 
reported he had been put in touch with 
a number of desirable prospects by local 
labor leaders. 

he most vexatious problem of. all,” 
sai’ Mr. Hallowell, “and the one for 
Wich there is no complete solution, is 
1] of maintaining adequate agency 
personnel. It is a problem which has 
‘wo angles: first, that of maintaining. an 
adequate clerical staff; and, second, pre- 
baring for the eventuality of the agent, 
or iis salesman, being called into mili- 
lat service, or for war work. 

Wives Help in Offices 
“\ considerable number of our agents 





report that their wives are helping at 
the office part of each day. Not only 
does this alleviate the shortage of cleri- 
cal help, but it gives the agent an op- 
portunity to instruct his wife regarding 
the business, so she will be able to carry 
on should he be called to service. Sev- 
eral agents have reemployed former 
women employes who gave up the busi- 
ness for the job of home-maker. Many 
such women are being employed on a 
part-time basis. 


“One of our larger agencies conducts 
a thirty minute class each morning so 
that all of the office personnel will have 
a better understanding of the agency’s 
operations. Responsibility for certain 
work has been redistributed in order 
to lessen the effect on the agency of 
the resignation or drafting of a key 
employe. 

“The problem of providing the neces- 
sary instruction to employes—new or old 
—in the essentials of the business should 
not be too difficult as there are many 
educational facilities of one type or an- 
other which are available. It will not 
be my purpose to discuss here these 
various facilities. The important thing 
is to utilize those of the available facili- 
ties which will best fit the purposes and 
circumstances of the agency.” 


Anticipate Calls to Service 


Mr. Hallowell said that many agents, 
anticipating a call to military service, 
are adding to their customer indexes 
special notes of instruction indicating 
how the risk should be handled in the 
event of their absence. In other agen- 
cies, the analysis questionnaire is kept 
on file and this supplies a great deal of 
information to the person substituting 
for the agent. Another agent has met 
the labor problem by doing his soliciting 
by day, and all his own detail work in 
his office in the evening. 

Agents, said Mr. Hallowell, are making 
wise use of planned daily itineraries, 
public transportation systems and the 
telephone to meet the gasoline and tire 
shortage. Several agents report that all 
of the day’s calls are planned the previ- 
ous evening. Another agent reports be- 
ing able to cut down his monthly mile- 
age in his car from 1,200 to 500 by wise 
use of the telephone and the mails. 

“The many comments about the in- 


‘creased and more effective use of the 


telephone in agency service,” said Mr. 
Hallowell, “could be compressed into a 
fine advertisement for the telephone com- 
pany. Very few of the 200 agents who 
reported to us failed to mention the in- 
creased value to them of Mr. Bell’s 
famous invention.” 


Office System Improvement 


Mr. Hallowell also said that many 
agents reported improvements and sim- 
plifications in their office systems. The 
multiple billing system is growing in 
popularity. Mailing of renewals is a 
growing practice. 

Turning his attention to the “main- 
tenance men” of insurance—supervising 
general agents, state agents, managers, 
agency superintendents, special agents 
and home office field men—Mr. Hallo- 
well said that in many cases, One man is 
now having to cover territory formerly 
covered by two or more men and that, 
as far as circumstances will permit, they 
are working on an appointment basis, 
planning their calls well ahead of time 
and making sure that the man they want 
to see will be available. 

“In conclusion,” said Mr. Hallowell, 
“let me say that we feel that the insur- 
ance industry is doing a good job in 


One Day Sales Congress 
Planned in Kansas City 


ROY L. DAVIS IS KEYNOTER 





Soriero, Lewis, O’Connor, Hart and 
Wheeler to Speak; Hawley General 
Chairman; Panels Arranged 





The Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
Association of Kansas City will conduct 
a one day sales congress at the little 
theatre of the Municipal Auditorium, 
May 19, as a scheduled part of the 
planned program for “Making Still Bet- 
ter Insurance Men,” announced last De- 
cember by F. Glenn Packwood, South- 
western manager, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing, president of the association. Fol- 
lowing is the list of speakers assembled 
by Robert R. Hawley, Travelers branch 
manager, general chairman: 

Roy L. Davis, Chicago manager, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives; 
Calvin A. Soriero, assistant agency di- 
rector, National Surety Corp.; Martin 
W. Lewis, president, Towner Rating 
Bureau; James C. O’Connor, editor, F. 
C. & S. Bulletins; J. J. Hart, assistant 
secretary, Travelers; Captain Elmer 
Wheeler, executive officer, United States 
Marine Corps, office of officer procure- 
ment, Kansas City. 

Mr. Davis, the first speaker, will key- 
note the meeting, talking on “What the 
Casualty and Surety Business Is Doing 
for the War Effort.” 


Soriero on Burglary 

Mr. Soriero will talk on burglary in- 
surance, featuring the new residence 
theft policy and the broad form money 
and securities policy. He will be as- 
sisted by a sales panel consisting of 
Pete Hawes, Speed Warner, Inc., chair- 
man; Ed Stern, Thomas McGee & Sons; 
Walter Heaney, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co. and Riacnour Raymond, 
Gambrel-Stubbs Agency. 

Mr. Lewis will speak on fidelity bonds, 
assisted by the following sales panel: 
Moulton Green, R. B. Jones & Son, 
chairman; Herbert Linn, Central Surety; 
Joseph McGee, Thomas McGee & Sons, 
and Fred Schmitz, Charles D. Williams 
Insurance Agency. 

Mr. O’Connor will talk on comprehen- 
sive personal liability and comprehensive 
liability for business risks, with the fol- 
lowing panel: Reneau Car, McGee & 
Sons, chairman; William Welsh, Mann, 
Barnum, Kerdolff & Welsh; Mike 
Downey, Aetna, and R. S. Lovelace, 
Lovelace & Simmons. 


Hart on Auto Insurance 


Mr. Hart will talk on automobile in- 
surance, with a panel composed of Bob 
3raddock, R. B. Jones & Son, chairman; 
George W. Dyer, Central Surety; Don 
Lawrence, Don Lawrence Agency, and 
R. L. Yocum, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. 

The concluding speaker will be Cap- 
tain Davis who in civilian life is a busi- 
ness consultant, founder and president 
of the Tested Selling Institute, New 
York City. 

Heading the committees under Gen- 
eral Chairman Hawley are Mr. Pack- 
wood, program; Fred A. Brinkman, Na- 
tional Surety, attendance, and Leonard 
D. Jenson, Fidelity & Deposit Co., ar- 
rangements. Non-member agents in 
Kansas City and throughout the states 
of Missouri and Kansas are invited and 
about 500 are expected to attend. 





HONOR FOR G. H. McCLURE 


G. H. McClure of Chicago was elected 
director of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men and chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s insurance committee. Mr. Mc- 
Clure is secretary of Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty and American Motorists. 





maintaining the necessary services and 
facilities, and that it will continue to 
meet its obligations to the public, both 
from the standpoint of service and se- 
curity, regardless of how difficult, or how 
rough, the going becomes.” 





ONLY TIME BUILDS 


Confidence 


Through all the years—since it started 
business 23 years ago—the Pennsyl- 
vania Casualty Company has fulfilled 
every obligation to agents and policy- 
holders alike. 

It has always strived to serve its 
agents better so they in turn may 
The Penn- 
Casualty Company has a 


better serve policyholders. 
sylvania 
unique incentive to render the best 
possible co-operation to its agents. 
It helps agents serve more efficiently 
for their own benefit, as well as to 
policyholders. 


That is why the Pennsylvania Casualty 
Company, under the capable manage- 
ment of capable men, enjoys the 
greatest confidence of agents every- 
where. 


Valuable Agency Franchises 
opening soon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


First National Bank Building 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Funniest men we know are the Life 
General Agents who, when they call 
anyone (particularly men placing busi- 
ness in their agencies) the operator an- 
nounces “Mr. So-and-So calling.” After 
quite a pause, “Mr. So-and-So” comes 
to the ’phone—if you wait long enough, 
which we don’t. We know ten “Mr. 
So-and-So’s” in New York, who work 
this “glamor act,” and they have no idea 
how funny they are. 

ok 














* 


Joe Byrne, of New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty’s business development department, 
has distributed cigars on three occa 
sions. The first time was during the 
cold of winter, years ago, when his boy 
was born. Joe was so thrilled, all he 
could say was “Who said you can’t get 
a son Byrne in December ?” 

kK 

Not long ago, when we went to the 
CDVO double header at the Yankee 
Stadium, someone asked Ira Seebacker 
what those initials stood for, and he 
replied: “Cold, Dreary and Very One 
sided.” * * © 

It rained so hard in New York last 
Saturday, that the rain traveled in two 
directions. * * * 

A sleuth reports two unusual estab- 
lishments in Staunton, Va. One display- 


ed a sign “Optimistic Beauty Parlor” 
and the other “Antique Sandwiche 
Shoppe.” o) ee 


Gag for Advertising Managers: “The 
mosquito does a humming business be- 
cause he is a good advertiser and is not 
satisfied with one insertion.” 

* * #* 

A lady we know has four children. 
She recently said that on nights when 
she is unable to sleep, instead of count- 
ing sheep, she counts her children 
they seem more. 


—MERVIN L. LANE, 
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N. Y. State Auto Collision Results 


(Continued 


Massachusetts Bonding 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred .....<<.... 

Metropolitan Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Eosees Tncurred. ...0652.4.' 

Standard Surety & Casualty 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 

Phoenix Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 
Losses fmcurred | .......5% 

American Reinsurance 
Premiums Earned Be Kes 
Bosses Tacurred: 6 cc iiciccs:s 

New York Casualty 
Premiums Earned 
ee fee le ot re 

U. S. Guarantee 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Norwich Union Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 
Losses: Incurred: «2.6.0.6. 

Accident & Casualty 
Premiums Earned 

Incurred 

Protective Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Tncurred ons. ses 

National Casualty Co. 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Car & General 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 

New England Cas. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred .....:6:0.+ 

St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 

Peerless Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses EMCUITOR 5 sc does asc 

Travelers Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Associated Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

American Guarantee & Liability 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Aetna C. & S. 

Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred 

Yorkshire Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Occidental Indemnity 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 

Home Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred .......0..- 

Hardware Ind. of Minn. 
Premiums Earned ......... 
Losses Incurred ........... 


Losses 
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2,365 1,241 4,970 8,379 
584 1,876 13,155 913 
2,174 2,338 2,391 3,095 
907 356 1,087 582 
1,791 1,654 1,890 1,524 
95 1,690 1,442 756 
1,578 1,547 1,556 1,409 
34 386 1,519 427 
1,450 721 93 46 
1,408 1,553 1,390 1,965 
1,050 914 —66 2,410 
974 1,859 1,357 1,206 
1,044 1,091 —65 2°6 
959 798 576 344 
—/5 236 313 
R43 77\ 510 141 
1,153 35 3 
788 427 357 506 
748 353 99 
504 231 320 910 
364 —2 29 
156 644 444 561 
264 192 430 783 
361 
160 
349 367 262 292 
231 17 170 131 
345 335 246 76 
280 25 —245 245 
277 1,290 43,457 43,742 
1,119 534 15,037 26,761 
240 153 102 15 
73 246 
203 
192 Lainaid 6,881 14,869 
—| 80 1,623 5,571 
97 327 196 259 
7 28 800 
90 95 54 
14 109 333 642 
—5/7 —55 —fl 251 
241 
100 





Well Known Burglary Underwriter Now 
With Alan H. Bonito & Co., Inc., 
His Background 
Maxwell H. Mayer, one of the best 
known of metropolitan burglary insur- 
ance agents, is now associated with Alan 
H. Bonito & Co. Inc. This is Mr. 
Maver's thirtieth anniversary year in 
the burglary insurance field, having 
started with the National Surety Co. in 
1913 as a burglary underwriter. He held 


this post until 1918, then resigned to 


hecome vice president of the Kenny 
\gency Subsequently he became its 
president upon the death of John A. 


Kenny in 1923, 

In 1930 Mr. Mayer started his own 
agency in New York City, representing 
the Ocean Accident for Casualty lines, 
and has written a large volume of burg- 
lary business with which he is thorough- 
ly experienced in both underwriting and 
loss adjustment. 

In joining the Bonito Agency he is 
now in a position to service many broker 
friends with not only casualty but also 
extensive inland marine and fire facili- 


lics. 





Federal Fund 


(Continued from Page 48) 


trolled by the United States. Any such 
bond may be issued or scheduled under 
and in compliance with the provisions of 
this act in any case where an emplove 
is required by law to furnish a bond.” 

According to this section, any emplove 
shall be deemed to be “required by law 
to furnish a bond” in any case where 
such employe is required by or pursuant 
to any law, regulation or administrative 
requirement to furnish a bond to the 
employer or to any other employe in 
connection with his official duties. 

The bill provides that any employe re- 
quired by law to furnish a bond may. 
“at his election,” be bonded by the board 
“without sureties,” or he may give bond 
with “good and sufficient sureties.” With 
respect to any fidelity bond, “such elec- 
tion shall not be final but may thereafter 
be altered by the emplove, and “such 
election may be exercised at any time 
and in such manner as the board mav 
by regulation provide.” This Section 5 
continues: 


“The board, in its discretion, upon 





Gallagher Host at Dinner to 
P. D. Kiernan of Albany 





Underwood & Underwooo 


LIEUT. VINCENT W. GALLAGHER 


Peter D. Kiernan, president of Rose & 
Kiernan, Inc., leading insurance agency 
of Albany, N. Y., was guest of honor at 
a recent dinner party in Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., given by Lieutenant 
Vincent W. Gallagher, U.S.N.R. Mr. 
Kiernan, one of the outstanding insur- 
ance agency executives of the country, 
has long been a leader in Albany busi- 
ness and civic affairs. His agency is 
nearly forty-five years old, and Mr. 
Kiernan has seen half a century of in- 
surance activity. 

Guests at the dinner in Mr. Kiernan’s 
honor included Senator James Mead of 
New York; Senator Maloney of Con- 
necticut; Charles Poletti, assistant to the 
Secretary of War, and former Lieuten- 
ant Governor of New York; Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran, General Wil- 
liam H. Haskell and Colonel Thomas 
F. Farrell. 

Lieutenant Gallagher entered the Navy 
last May, having formerly been head of 
the bonding department in Standard Ac- 
cident’s New York branch. He is at- 
tached to the United States Maritime 
Commission in an insurance advisory ca- 
pacity. 

In civilian life one of Mr. Gallagher’s 
chief interests was the Stonehenge apart- 
ment development in Albany, one of the 
finest of garden apartments, in which he 
is the principal stockholder. 





consideration of the risk nivolved, may 
decline to issue a bond in any particular 
case and in such event-the employe shall 
give bond with good and sufficient sure- 
ties as otherwise provided by or pur- 
suant to law or regulation. No employe 
who fails to give a fidelity bond in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be continued in any office or 
position for which a fidelity bond is re- 
quired.” 

The bill would empower the board, 
with concurrence of the head of the de- 
partment, agency or corporation con- 
cerned, to require fidelity bonds in any 
office or position in addition to those 
otherwise required by law, whenever the 
board deems such requirement for the 
protection of the United States, except 
those positions expressly exempted by 
law from such requirement. 


Board Determines Rates 


The board would be authorized to de- 
termine the premium rates for all classes 
of bonds issued or scheduled under the 
act and from time to time alter such 
rates “without regard to the provisions 
of any other law.” The board also would 
determine the amount of a loss and 
make payment from the fund. 

The board’s regulations shall provide, 


Teachers of Insurance 
Publish War Symposi:im 


IN LIEU OF ANNUAL MEE7inG 





Proceedings Cover “Property and (as. 
ualty Insurance During Wartime’ : 
Table of Contents 





The American Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance, which can- 
celled its scheduled annual meetin of 
last December as a wartime measure, js 
now publishing in its proceedings a <ym- 
posium on “Property and Casualty In- 
surance During Wartime,” a program 
which was to have been included in the 
cancelled meeting. The book, whic!) will 
be off the press next week, opens with 
a foreword by Frank G._ Dickinson, 
chairman of the program committee. 
Following is the table of contents: 

Part I—Private Insurance 

“The College of Property and Casual- 
ty Underwriters: A Report of Pro- 
gress,” by S. S. Huebner, University 
of Pennsylvania. j 

“The Outlook for Automobile Insur- 
ance,” by John M. Breen, Assistant Sec- 
retary, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Co. 

“The Impact of the War Upon Work- 
men’s Compensation Underwriting and 
Loss Prevention,” by Arthur H. Reede, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

“Fire Insurance in Wartime,” by James 
C. O’Connor, Associate Editor, National 
Underwriter. 

“The Position of the Government as 
an Insurer of Ocean Marine War Risks,” 
by John H. Magee, Bangor, Maine. 

“The War and Accident and Health 
Insurance,” by Armand Sommer, Con- 
tinental Casualty Co. 

Part Il—Public Insurance 

“War Damage Insurance,” by A. J. 
Goldin, Attorney at Law, Philadelphia. 

“Insurance Coverage for War Proj- 
ects,” by Lester -F. Beck, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Part III—Association Activities 

President’s Communication to Mem- 
bers, by President E. L. Bowers, Ohio 
State University. 

Annual Report of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, C. A. Kline, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Report on Election of Officers. 

Report of Membership Committee. 

Personal Notes About Members Edited 
by the Secretary. 





the bill says, for the scheduling, instead 
of formal issuance, of a bond to any 
employe and the assumption by an em- 
ploye of an office or position for which 
a bond is required shall pay the premi- 
um assessed, “unless such employe elect 
to furnish a bond with good and suffi- 
cient sureties.” 

The following Section 11 is  signifi- 
cant: “A bond issued or scheduled by 
the board with respect to any office or 
position shall be in lieu of any bond 
otherwise required by law with respect 
to such office or position. The provi- 
sions of existing law with respect to the 
approval of bonds, the periodical renewal 
of bonds and the periodical examination 
of bonds to ascertain the sufficiency 0! 
sureties thereon, shall not apply to any 
bond issued or scheduled by the }oard 
under this act.” 

Would Reduce Rates 

The expenses of administration f the 
act would be payable out of the fund 
and all moneys in the fund in excess 0! 
an amount determined by the board te 
be sufficient to meet the require: vents 
of the fund would be paid into the 
Treasury, up to the $500,000 adv nced, 
with premium rates ‘fixed so as to pro- 
vide for repayment of the fund i» no! 
more than twenty years, but the acct 
mulation of excess funds “shall be \aken 
into consideration by the board as 4 
basis for reduction of premium ra cs '° 
such extent as may be consisten with 
the requirements for the paym«it ©! 
losses and expenses from year to yeat 
and the maintenance of necessary 
serve.” 
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Sets Up Standards for 
Canadian Health Plan 


PRODUCES 14-POINT PROGRAM 





Medical Association Spokesman Says 
Plan Should Be Non-Political and 
Actuarially Sound 





\ny health insurance plan instituted 
‘anada should be kept free from pol- 
s; should be obligatory for certain 
clisses of people and, above all, should 
actuarially sound, according to a 
fourteen-point plan prepared by Dr. 
Harvey Agnew, secretary of the com- 
{tee on economics of the Canadian 
\!edical Association. 
This program embraces a number of 
siderations deemed essential by the 
medical profession in a comprehensive 
in of health insurance. Dr. Agnew 
emphasizes that the profession favors 
islation in Canada that will be health 
insurance and not state medicine. He 
lists the fundamental points of a health 
insurance scheme as follows: 


Should Provide High Standard 


1. The plan should provide a_ high 
standard of health service for the people. 

2. It should cover all people of low- 
income including dependents and those 
generally known as “indigents”; the lat- 
ter should receive medical care under 
exactly the same conditions as other 
insured persons. 

3. The plan should be obligatory for 
persons whose annual income is insuf- 
ficient to meet the costs of adequate 
medical care. This income level should 
be left for determination in the indi- 
vidual province. 

| The administration in the prov- 

inces should be under a_ non-political 
commission working in close coopera- 
tion with the department of health. 
5. Those receiving and those provid- 
ing the services should be equitably rep- 
resented on the commission or its ad- 
visory committee. 

6. The insurance fund should receive 
contributions from the insured, the em- 
ployer (if any) and the Government. 


Actuarially Sound 


7. The plan should be sound actu- 
arially. 

8 Preventive medicine and_ public 
health measures should be a feature of 
the plan. 

9. No economic barrier should be im- 
posed between the doctor and patient. 

10. The professional side of the med- 
ical service should be the responsibility 
of the medical profession through cen- 
tral and local medical services commit- 
tees, 

ll. Free choice of medical practition- 
er should be permitted. 

12. The remuneration of those pro- 
viding the services should be consistent 
with the high quality of the service ex- 
pected of them. The basis upon which 
doctors will be paid should be worked 
out in cooperation wtih the profession. 

13. The vitally important continuance 
ot the medical schools should be safe- 
uarded., 

l'4. Research should be supported. 


MAKES COMPENSATION REPORT 
‘ames J. Reynolds, general manager 
the Minnesota Compensation Rating 
reau, forwarded his report to mem- 

last week. The report says that 
© retrospective rating became effec- 

in the state on July 1, 1939, the 
} of retrospective premiums to stand- 
premiums has averaged 86.5%. The 
rcvort also says that the assigned risk 
fan continues to operate without any 
“erious difficulty. 


VAN HORN TO PACIFIC COAST 

heodore J. Van Horn has been ap- 
‘nted senior accident and health un- 
Cerwriter in the A. & H. department of 
Occidental Life at Los Angeles. He 
been with the Continental Casualty 
at its home office in Chicago since 1920, 
the past seven years in charge of 
mercial department underwriting of 
| company. 








VICTOR WANKOWSKI DEAD 


Head of One of San Diego’s Oldest 
General Agencies; Represented Mary- 
land Casualty for Score of Years 
Victor Wankowski, 70, president of 
V. Wankowski & Co., Inc., one of the 
oldest and largest insurance firms in 
San Diego, died April 13. His firm, in 
addition to doing a general insurance 
business, is the general agent for the 
Maryland Casualty, a relationship held 
for more than a score of years. The 
Wankowski firm has the distinction of 


THE EASTERN 
UNDERRITER 








being the only general agency firm that 
never has withdrawn from the Imperial 
Valley of California one of the richest 
vegetable growing regions in the coun- 
try, although other firms, during de 
pressions withdrew from that territory, 
at least temporarily. 


In addition to insurance interests, Mr. 


Wankowski was secretary of the Silver 


Gate Building & Loan Association; sec- 
retary of the Western Investment Co. 
and secretary of the San Diego Mort- 
gage Co. He was also a_ prominent 
member of the Masonic fraternity in 
southern California. 





WHEN DISASTER 
STRIKE 


Reinsurance is protection against crippling 


losses. The financial stability of your com- 


pany may be dependent upon the care and 
skill with which your reinsurance contracts 


are written. 


Adequate coverage is the prime consid- 


eration in all contracts written by the 


Excess Insurance Company of America. We 


believe you will find it is to your advantage 


to deal with us. 


™BACESN 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Travelers Transfers Murdoch 


From Richmond to Buffalo 


George H. Murdoch, Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the fidelity and surety lines of the Trav 
elers- Insurance Cos., Buffalo, N. Y., 
branch office. 

Mr. Murdoch, who attended Maryland 
State Normal School in Towson, Md.. 
received his B.S. degree from Johns Hop 
kins University in Baltimore. From the 
time of his graduation until 1935 he 
served as instructor in Gilman County 
School in Baltimore. 


CASUALTY FIDELITY & 
SURETY REINSURANCE 
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Personality Sketch of Clifford B. 


(Continued from 


his vision, soundness of judgment and 
fairness. And no one has had a better 
or squarer friend than it has been my 
happy lot to have in Cliff Morcorn.” 


Reorganization of National Bureau and 
Executives Association 


Probably Mr. Morcom’s outstanding 
contribution to inter-company organiza- 
tion affairs was the role he played in 
helping to bring about the reorganiza- 
tion of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives and the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
when the former took over all the lat- 
ter’s divisions except that of rate mak 
ing, thus confining the National Bureau’s 
operations to that of a strictly scientific 
unit. This made it possible for the As 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu 
tives to expand into a supervisory organ- 
ization of paramount importance, being 
in a position to be a constantly potent 
and expanding force in educating the 
public about casualty insurance and sure- 
tvship; in protecting life and property 
through cutting down hazards and see- 
ing them more generally known; in mak- 
ing the highways as well as the factories 
and other property safer; in improving 
loss records in many directions, and in 
fighting fraudulent claims more vigor- 
ously. This evolution has elevated the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives into the realm of one of the 
real public relations units of American 
industry. 

Formerly the safety work, legal and 
claims divisions were part of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters set-up. The safety work is 
now conducted by a department of the 
Executives’ piscine known as the 
National Conservation Bureau. J. Ar- 
thur Nelson was president of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives 
at the time the reorganization was made, 
and James M. Haines was vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Haines succeeded Mr. Nel- 
son as president. Both are unusually 
able organization executives. Claude W. 
Fairchild was then, as now, general man- 
ager of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, and William Leslie 
was and is general manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. 

Among those closely associated with 
Messrs. Morcom, Haines and Nelson in 
the reorganization were the late EK. J. 
Bond, president, Maryland Casualty; A. 
Duncan Reid, then president, Globe In- 
demnity; Jesse W. Randall, vice-presi- 
dent, Travelers; Krank A. Christensen, 
executive vice-president, America Fore; 
Jesse S. Phillips, chairman of the board, 
Great American Indemnity, and Edward 
M. Allen, executive vice-president, Na- 
tional Surety Corporation. 


Development in Inter-Company Organ- 
ization Field 


The casualty and surety field had seen 
many inter-company organizations lead- 
ing up to the development of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives 
to its present important stature with its 
vreat public relations slant, the neces- 
sity of winning the good will of the pub- 
lic. Some of these organizations follow: 

In 1891 there was formed the Inter- 
national Association of Accident Under- 
writers; in 1896 the Liability Conference; 
in 1900 the Association of Burglary In- 
surance Underwriters: in 1901 the De- 
troit Conference; in 1904 the Board of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters; in the 
same year the Burglary Insurance Un- 
derwriters Association; in 1907 the Lia- 
bility Association; in 1911 the Interna- 
tional oc mcg of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters; in 1913 the Boiler & En- 
gineering “a oni Service Bureau; in 
1921 the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the Plate Glass 
Insurance Survey Bureau; in 1908 the 
Surety Association; in 1909 the Towner 


Rating Bureau; in 1912 the Workmen’s 
Compensation Publicity Bureau; 
the Casualty 
House; 


¢ in 1920 
Information Clearing 
in 1924 the Committee of Nine; 


Morcom 


Page 49) 
in 1926 the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives which was merged 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Pub- 
licity Bureau in 1929. 

Mr. Morcom’s Personality 

Mr. Morcom is one of the most com- 
panionable of men, has an unusually 
fine sense of humor, believes in taking 
serious things seriously and not getting 
irritated over trifles. Quick to grasp 
the other man’s point of view, he is con- 
scientiously gaited to make himself ar- 
ticulate if he disagrees with it, but is 
ordinarily a patient listener. However, 
no one is quicker to detect a foible or a 
fallacy or can land on one with a quick- 
r, but good-natured, haymaker. He is 
in no sense of the word a man of dual 
personality, there being no change in his 
manner with people whether inside his 
office or outside. He is readily ap- 
proachable to people in his own organ- 
ization. 

In his recreational periods Mr. Mor- 
com enjoys fishing and golf. Fach year 
he is the guest of his old friend, Tames 
M. Haines, on fishing trips off Green- 
port, L. 1 

Edgar Wallace His Favorite Author 

Mr. Morcom hasn’t read Shakespeare, 
Milton or Locke since leaving high 
school. At the present time he likes to 
read detective stories. He goes through 
thetn rapidly. Asked by the writer about 
his favorite author, he retorted by say- 
ing: 

“What are you trying to do? Putting 
me on the spot with the highbrows? 
But maybe the question is a fair one, 
and my answer is that I like no author 
more than the late Edgar Wallace, and 
I have read every one of his books, al- 
though I haven’t them in my library as 
there wouldn’t be space enough on the 
shelves. You know, he could write a 
mystery story almost as quickly as a 
longshoreman can write a letter, and 
once he came to America, remained here 
nineteen days and visited the New York 
and Chicago police headquarters, went 
with Chicago police on expeditions raid- 
ing gangsters, and, returning to London 
—or maybe it was on a boat—wrote a 
melodrama in a day and it ran in New 
York for a good part of a vear. He 
had been impressed by the fact that one 
of the public enemies, after committing 
a murder, would go back home and play 
the pipe-organ in his luxuriously ‘ur- 
nished apartment.” 


His Family 

Mr. and Mrs. Morcom live in the 
Sunset Farms region of Hartford, a sec- 
tor of beautiful homes which Hartford 
taxicab men can’t find after nightfall; 
and so the Morcoms’ guests from out 
of town are forgiven if they arrive late 
for dinner. They have some acres there, 
and Mr. Morcom has taken up gardening 
as a hobby. He doesn’t know much 
about it yet, but he says he didn’t know 
much about liability insurance, either, at 
the start. 

Mrs. Morcom was Miss Hazel A. 
Moore. Mr. and Mrs. Morcom have 
three sons, all of whom are Princeton 
men. Clifford B., Jr., 29 is a first lieu- 
tenant stationed at Camp Claiborne, La. 
Richard, 24, is in war industry with the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. in Brooklyn. Wil- 
liam, 22, who was graduated from Prince- 
ton in January, is learning ground crew 
work with the Army Aviation Corps. 


AWARD TO STONE & WEBSTER 
On the April 23 broadcast of “The 
Ghost Shift,” weekly program sponsored 
by Liberty Magazine over forty stations 
of Columbia Broadcasting, the “Liberty 
Bell” safety award went to Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, of 
which H. C. Black is insurance man- 
ager. These weekly awards are cer- 
tified by the National Safety Council 
and its War Production Fund to Con- 
serve Manpower. Stone & Webster re- 
duced its lost-time accident frequency 
by 25% and severity of such accidents 
by 51% 








Argues for Restoration 
Of Performance Bonds 


ON FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS 


Lawyer E. H. Cushman of Philadelphia 
Views as Shortsighted Discretionary 
Waiver of Such Bonds 


How the public interest and the war 
effort would best be served by restora- 
tion of performance and payment bond 
requirements on Federal public works 
contracts is told logically and graphic- 
ally by Edward H. Cushman of the 
Philadelphia and District of Columbia 
Bar in the April issue of Credit and 
Financial Management. Mr. Cushman, 
an authority on corporate suretyship, is 
author of the chapters on bonds on pub- 
lic improvements in Credit Manual of 
Commercial Laws. 

Mr. Cushman says that the Miller 
Act of 1935, requiring that contracts on 
public works and buildings be accom- 
panied by payment and_ performance 
bonds may now be classified as another 
discretionary law—that is, a Jaw which 
may be waived entirely or in part in 
the discretion of administrative officials 
or their authorized agents. 

“Under such conditions,” he savs, 
suppliers of material, labor and equip- 
ment and their representatives must 
operate as though the Miller Act has 
been completely suspended for the dura- 
tion, unless or until they discover that a 
bond for their protection is in effect. 
Thus we revert to condition which pre- 
vailed in the nineteenth century prior to 
enactment of the bond requirement law 
of 1894.” 

He says that the body of the law 
which has grown up in the last half 
century as well as legislation in the 
public interest has been discarded for 
“reasons which lack merit.” Following 
is a summary of the points on which he 
says advocates of suspension of bond re- 
quirements base their conclusions, “all 
of which are unsound” 

Points Declared “Unsound” 

That it facilitates the war effort, per- 
formance bonds are not needed by the 
Government, the interests of subcontrac- 
tors and suppliers of material and equip- 
ment are fully protected by official 
checking of supervising contractor's dis- 
bursements and that awarding officials 
should be permitted to award contracts 
promptly to eliminate delay where the 
contractor might experience difficulty in 
qualifying for bonds. 

These arguments he disposes of, one 
by one. He submits that if the award- 
ing officer investigates the proposed 
contractor, it will take him just as long 
if not longer than it will take an ex- 
perienced surety company so to do and 
the expense to the Government will be 
just as great, if not greater. ... It is 
highly improbable that busy Govern- 
ment officials can make this important 
check more speedily or more economi- 
cally than private industry. 

Where there is no bond, there will 
be a delay in obtaining required mate- 
rial and equipment, because furnishers 
of them must rely upon the financial 
responsibility performance record and 
credit record of the prime contracior 
and subcontractors and must make thcir 
own independent investigations; where 
the contractor has not been bonded, the 
supplier of material must likewise in- 
vestigate the subcontractors—all causing 
delays. 

Where there is no bond, the subcon- 
tractor faces a serious question of when 
and how he will be paid if the con- 
tractor defaults. 

There is no assurance that third party 
interests will be fully protected by 
checking or by supervision of contrac- 
tor’s disbursements. 


War Department Form 


As to the standard War Department 
form of fixed-fee construction contract 
as amended, Mr. Cushman pointed out: 
“It provides that if bills for purchase of 
material, machinery or equipment, or 
payrolls covering employment of la- 
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SAFETY EDUCATOR SPEAKS 


Tells Risk Research Bureau Civilian 
Casualties Likely Will Exceed 
Military Losses 

It is likely that the civilian loss of 
life and injury totals during the war 
will exceed military losses, accordine to 
Dr. Walter Cutler of the N. Y. Univer- 
sity Center for Safety Education, speak- 
ing April 22 before a meeting of the 
Risk Research Institute, at the Twn 
Hall Club, New York. Continuing, Dr, 
Cutler said: 

“Since this is ‘total war,’ and since 
c vilian populations are involved to an 
unprecedented degree, we may ask our- 
selves in all earnestness if this loss of 
civilian lives and productivity is less 
significant than our military losses. The 
figures for 1942, showing 93,000 killed 
and 9,300,000 injured, with an economic 
cost of $3,700,000, are staggering. 

“We need a changing conception of 
accidents. We need a new emphasis on 
the absolute needs of management's ac- 
tive interests in accident prevention 
measures. Similarly, with supervisory 
personnel, we must impress upon them 
their strategic importance in the whole 
program of accident prevention, until 
through them we reach every worker. 

“Along with industrial and in-plant 
safety instructions must go a concerted 
public education program, permeating 
the schools and the entire social struc- 
ture. The need for this is shown by 
looking at the occupational deaths dur- 
ing 1942 when, of 47,500 workers killed, 
18,500 were killed on the job, while 
29,000 were killed off the job.” 








borers or mechanics incurred by the 
contractor or by any subcontractor are 
not paid promptly, the contracting of- 
ficer may, in his discretion, withhold 
from payments otherwise due the con- 
tractor an amount equivalent to the 
amount of any such bill or payroll, and 
gives the Government the right to pay 
such bills or payrolls directly. 

“The extent to which these reserved 
rights will be exercised is an open ques- 
tion, especially where there is a dispute 
between the parties or the contention 
is raised that the claim is excessive and 
otherwise improper. The contracting of- 
ficer having plenty to do on behali oi! 
the Government, may be reluctant to 
attempt to oust the jurisdiction of the 
courts or to become involved in a dis- 
pute in which the Government is not a 
party. ; 

“Where the contractor is declared in 
default by the Government,. the sum 
otherwise payable to the contractor may 
well be insufficient to defray the cost 
of completion, in which event nothing 
would be left to meet the unpaid claims 
of subcontractors. 

“While it is reasonable to assume 
that most subcontractors will pay their 
materialmen so long as the subcontrac- 
tors continue to receive payments from 
the contractor, should the contractor al 
any time cease making these payments, 
the materialmen may be left without 
adequate remedy if the subcontractor 1s 
insolvent because he has been denied 
the adequate remedy which he would 
have had under the-contractor’s Miller 
Act bond had that bond not  !cen 
waived. There is no real justifica(ion 
for depriving materialmen of this e>'ab- 
lished assurance of payment. 


Discretionary Waiver Shortsighted 


“The discretionary waiver of per! iN 
ance bonds is likewise a shortsi; ted 
policy because the cost is so slight ‘hat 
one substantial loss will consume an 
amount greater than the premium 0! 
hundreds of bonds. Furthermore, |! ' 
the policy of the surety companic~ '° 
assist a contractor to avoid a dei ult, 
and this advantage is lost wher« the 
performance bond is not taken. 

“It is the fact that serious losses a 
ally occur not in the case of the siall 
contractor or jerry builder, but ov ae 
defaults of contractors of recogi:2¢ 
skill, integrity and ability with | a jong 
history of successful operations.” 
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OUR EXPENSES WE HAVE 


ne 
j MET Bill Smith on the street today. You know, 
he represents the “Prompt Paying Preferred." 





“While we were talking a man stepped off the curb against a 


traffic signal and was almost hit by a car. 


“The incident brought up the subject of Personal Accident 
Insurance, a subject that’s mighty close to Bill’s heart, and 
before we parted he’d convinced me that in the event of a 
disabling injury the only guarantee—that we could continue 
to pay Regular Expenses plus our War Bond commitment— 


lies in the purchase of a good Personal Accident Policy. 






The above illustra- 
tion is embodied in 







an attractive circular. 
A supply may be had 
by applying to the 
Home Office or near- 
est Branch Office. 
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.... ALONG WITH THE REST OF 
A WAR TO PAY FOR NOW!” 


“When he sold this idea to me he sold me a policy, and I’m 


glad he did!” 


* * *£ * & 
Are you selling this idea to your clients? No insurance man 
should feel satisfied that he has done a good job until he has 
instilled the thought of Protection and Indemnity against loss 
of Life, Limb, Sight and Income into everyone with whom 


he comes in contact. 


THE PREFERRED’S NEW ACCIDENT PORTFOLIO con- 
tains a policy specially designed to meet the need of almost 


every man or woman. 


(" 
Lao 


OF NEW YORK 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
Edwin B. Ackerman, President 


Automobile * Accident * Burglary * Plate Glass * Liability * Compensation 


— Branch Offices — 


San Francisco Newark 


Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh °* 




















READY FOR 


The Complete, 


















INSURANCE 


* 


COMPLETE consumer survey 

now answers the questions 
that are of vital concern to the Fire, 
Automobile and Casualty Insur- 
ance Industry. 

Completed after months of in- 
tensive study of all income and 
vocational consumer groups, the 
result is a revealing up-to-date 
picture of the attitudes and opin- 
ions of people toward this indus- 
try and its practices. 

The study presents pointed an- 
swers to many questions—rates, 
profits, types of companies, agents’ 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
629 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


333 N. Michigan 
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Chicago, Illinois 


Statler Office Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
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RELEASE! 


Cross-Section 


CONSUMER SURVEY 
of the 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND CASUALTY 


INDUSTRY 


Conducted by the 

DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL RESEARCH- 
OF THE 

CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


commissions, premium costs, com- 
pany ownership vs. company 
ownership with government regu- 
lation, and many others. 

It reveals the attitude of con- 
sumers toward agency selling pro- 
cedure; in short, is perhaps the 
first complete cross-section survey 
of the Fire, Automobile and Casu- 
alty market. This study is ready 
now. It will be presented to insur- 
ance companies by appointment, 
on request made to the nearest 
Curtis Publishing Company office. 
We suggest early inquiry. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Ave. General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 
235 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I i 
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